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THE EVENING MEAL. 


Qik RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, for three | 
W 


years British Minister at the court of the 
Tycoon, has written a book upon Japan and 
the Japanese.* No other man who has writ- 
ten upon this strange country and peculiar peo- 
ple has had so good opportunities for personal 
observation. For a time he was able to trav- 
erse the capital and its environs at pleasure, 
and made several extensive tours into the couny 
try. Although Sir Rutherford appears to be a 
rather wrong-headed gentleman, and by no means 
a keen observer or brilliant narrator, he has pro- 
duced the best work yet published upon Japan ; 
and unless our own Minister, Mr. Townsend 


Harris, gives us the results of his still wider ob- | 


* The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Ruruerrorp ALoock, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary in Japxn. Two Volumes, with Maps 
and numerous Ilustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


servations, it will probably be long before we 
have another as valuable. 

Reserving for a future paper an account of 
the Government, Institutions, and Polity of the 
Japanese, we propose, under the guidance of 
Sir Rutherford, to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Capital 
of the Tycoon,” making free use of the illustra 
tions with which he has furnished us, selecting 
especially those in which Japanese artists hav 
set forth the peculiarities of their countrymen. 
These illustrations, though deficient in many 
artistic qualities, are nevertheless highly sug- 
gestive, and not unfrequently manifest a most 
un-Asiatic sense of humor. 

Yeddo is the ‘*Capital of the Tycoon,” in 
distinction from Miaco, the residence and pris- 
on-house of the Mikado, or titular Emperor, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the nom- 
inal capital of the Empire of ‘the Rising Sun.’ 
| It is to Japan all that Paris is to France. The 
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JAPANESE BELFRY. 


“‘Daimios,” or great nobles, are obliged to re- 
side there for half the year, and during the oth- 
er half, when they are absent, their families 
must remain as securities for their good con- 
duct. The retainers of each of these nobles, 
who are almost independent princes at home, 
are numbered by the thousand, and constitute 
a distinctive part of the population. The en- 
tire population of the city is reasonably esti- 
mated at two millions. Yeddo is thus the sec- 
ond city on the globe in point of population, 
London only exceeding it. 
The site is magnificent. 


A broad valiey, | 


| girdled with woods, green all the year round, 


and crowned with undulating hills, slopes down 
to the edge of a land-locked bay, into which the 
fierce Pacific vainly tries to pour its stormy wa- 
ters. Nature has placed at the mouth of the 
bay a breakwater of verdant headlands and 
voleanic islands. This valley is crossed by ra- 
vines, water-courses, and ridges, around and over 
which wind the streets. The loftiest ridge is 
crowned by the Tycoon’s castle, around which 
are the Yumaskas, or residences of the Daimios, 
encircled by a triple line of moats. This is the 
‘* official quarter.” The streets climb the hills, 


SW ASHBUCKLERS. 


straggle through the valleys, or stretch over the 
One feature which we are 
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| every seven years. 





surrounding plain. 


wont to associate with a great capital is every 


WE WON'T GO HOME TILL MORNING. 


where wanting. 
buildings. 


There are no imposing 
Nature has placed an effect- 
ual bar upon all attempts at architectural 
display. Japan is the land of earth- 
quakes. One a week, great and small, 
appears to be the average at Yeddo. So 
houses are built with the intent of with- 
standing any ordinary shock. Lofty, 
solid structures are out of the question. 
Wealthy people build their dwellings 
only one story high. One floor and a 
garret above is the rule in cities where 
land is valuable; a warehouse of two 
stories now and then is to be seen; be- 
yond that altitude there is nothing. The 
bells of the temples are hung in low bel- 
fries. The frame-work of the houses is 
of solid wooden work, filled in with mud 
and laths to keep out the cold and heat, 
covered with projecting roofs, slightly 
though rather pretentiously constructed. 
If there is a stone foundation it is laid 
without mortar, so as to have a kind of 
elasticity. Such houses are not easily 
shaken down; yet the inhabitants of 


799 
inv 


| Yeddo lay their account that their dwellings 


will come tumbling about their heads once in 
The official quarter, where 
are the residences of the great nobles, presents 
to the street a range of barrack-looking struc- 
tures with narrow grated windows stretching 
for hundreds of yards from a central gateway. 
Within and behind this range of barracks ar 
the low buildings which constitute the abode of 
the family, the precincts of which are ground 
sacred from all foreigners. 

One of the first things which strikes us in ow 
studies of street life in Yeddo is that there ar 
two great classes wholly distinct in manners, 
habits, and character. The official class, con 
sisting of the nobles, with their throngs of idl 
retainers, and the common people. ‘The re- 
tainers of the nobles, known as Samourai 01 
Yaconin, are entitled to wear two swords. They 
are perfect types of the Swashbucklers once s 
common in European cities; swaggering, blus- 
tering bullies, usually drunk, and always inso- 
lent, loitering about the drinking-houses, ready 
to give a thrust or a blow to any one who comes 


|in their way, and specially prone to insult for- 


eigners. They consti- 
tute the only dangerous 
class in Yeddo . to them 
is to be charged the long 
series of outrages and 
murders which have 
marked the history of 
the foreign missions t 
Japan. 

The common people, 
on the other hand, are 
a remarkably good-tem- 
pered, quiet race; ingen- 
ious, industrious, and 


courteous always ; a lit- 


SLIGHTLY ELEVATED. 
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tle given to indulgence in saki, 








ea + the national strong drink; 
ee rather prone to lying, and, es- 
Bea: pecially in the case of shop- 
% 4 keepers, no mean proficients in 
We the art of cheating. The Rus- 
' x sian Mujick is the nearest Eu- 
=) ropean representative of the 
: Japanese. ‘Their invariable 





courtesy to each other and to 
strangers is something remark- 
able. It is worth while to see 
a couple of Japanese, in holiday 
costume, salute each other— 





‘~ 





“ 







Ey: . * 3: * 

ul bending forward, sliding their 

- hands down to their knees, and 
r . . . . 

a uttering their greetings with 





a deep-drawn inspiration, as 
if though the satisfaction of such 
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bes ; 
‘ a meeting could only be ex- 
ot . + 
pressed by sounds coming from 
the very bottom of their hearts. 
1} The Japanese language seems framed for court- 
esy. It is as liquid and musical as the Italian. 
A Saionari, the national salutation, loses nothing 
i: in softness by comparison with the French adieu 
ae 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
: 
fi 
f JAPANESE GREETING. 
wl 
A r . - . . 
or the Italian addio. It is full, too, of delicate 
. ’ euphemisms, which a foreigner can hardly hope 
to master in a lifetime, all designed to express 
Ma 
how much the speaker holds the hearer to be 
his superior. Thus, instead of the pronoun | 
: 





SALONARL 


‘*T,” the Japanese will say 7émai¢, ‘* The person 
before your hand ;”’ instead of ‘‘ thou,” A l, 
‘* Your side.” If he speaks of the females of 
his own family, a Japanese will call them o 
domo, ** my poor women 3”? 
but he must designate h 
friend’s family as Joc 
**Your noble ladies. 
The attitude of a servant 
workman, when addressin 
his master or employer, 
respectful but not slavish ; 
but one approaches 
his official superior, he pros- 
trates himseif 


qaia, 


when 


in a postul 
of the de pest humiliation. 
The aspects of street lif 


of with tl 


vary, course, ih l 
localities. In the official 
quarter every thing is quiet 
and still, unless we happen 
to encounter a Daimio, set- 
ting off on some business in 
| his norimon, preceded and followed by a crowd 
of retainers carrying his baggage ; for it is a mat- 
ter of etiquette with these nobles not to mak« 
the shortest journey without a great display of 
attendants and impedimenta. The norimon is 





PROSTRATION 





BEFORE A SUPERIOR. 
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the only genteel mode 
of conveyance. It 
is very like a large 
baby house, suspend- 
ed from a pole, car- 
ried by four men, in 
which the rider sits 
half doubled up in a 
posture easy perhaps 
to a supple-jointed 
Oriental, but weary- 
ing to a European. 
A great noble will 
sometimes have two 
or three led horses in 
his suite, but he nev- 
erridesthem. Eques- 
trianism is at a low 
ebb in Japan. Few 
people ride except 
they are officials on 
urgent duty. Even the middle classes have an 
imitation of the norimon called a cango, which 
is simply a wicker-work frame, shaped like our 
letter U, in which the rider coils himself up, 


CANGO. 


disposing of his legs in a way which we could 
not maintain for half an hour; but a Japanese 
will keep this position for a whole day’s journey 
with apparent comfort. Indeed the legs of an 
Oriental seem to be constructed on a 
different principle from ours. When 
a Japanese wishes to rest, instead of 
throwing himself into a chair, he squats 
down, and sits on his heels in a posi- 
tion which would be torture to us. 

The business streets present an as- 
pect of stirring life, some of the feat- 
ures of which are represented in the il- 
lustrations. There are shop-keepers car- 
rying their wares to the residences of 
their customers—for heré goods go in 
quest of buyers quite as often as buyers 
come in quest of goods; stout porters, 
four of them, pushing and hauling a 
clumsy cart piled up with merchandise, 
for horses are unknown as draught ani- 
mals; a music-girl, most likely belong- 
ing t the class which we designate eu- 





NORIMON, 


| phemistically as the ‘‘social evil,” on her way 
| to a temple or a tea-house, a servant bearing 
her instrument; a group of itinerant musicians, 
making what to our ears is a hideous discord, 
but which the Japanese find melo- 
dious, and so reward with a few 
‘‘cash ;” a gang of jolly beggars, 
who enjoy themselves hugely; a 
party of jugglers, some of whom 
perform feats of skill which put to 
shame those of our most accom- 
plished performers; and over and 
above and around these the hum 
and bustle of a thousand ,indus- 
tries. One sight, common here, 
is unknown out of Japan. Long 
rows of Coolies, each with a couple 
of conical buckets slung over his 
shoulders, or a file of pack-horses 
similarly equipped. These are, 
however, so closely covered that 
the foreigner is under no absolute 
nasal necessity of knowing that they contain the 
contents of the privies of the great metropolis. 
Nothing of this sort is wasted in Japan; and so 
the great cities, instead of impoverishing, actu- 
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ally fertilize the surrounding country. The Jap- 
anese have learned that every thing taken from 
the soil in the way of food must be returned to 
it, or sterility will ensue sooner or later. An- 
other odd feature which one meets continually 
is a man with his head and face completely cov- 
ered by a huge basket-shaped hat. Not unfre- 
quently the masked person is so busily engaged 


in reading as to be apparently quite unconscious | 


of all that is passing around. These men are 
presumed to be penitents, expiating some offense 
against conscience, or disgraced officers sen- 
tenced to this half-public penance. But it is 
more than whispered that it is often a disguise 
under which outcasts and criminals shelter them- 


MUSICIANS. 


MUSIOC-GIRL AND BERVANT. 


| selves when wishing to escape observation o1 
planning new villainies. 
| The domestic life of the Japanese is almost 
as open to inspection as that of the streets. A 
house in the capital, ‘‘ with all the modern im- 
| provements,” consists of a single room, open in 
front, and looking out in 
the rear upon a little gar- 
den. This room may be 
divided at pleasure into 
three or four by movable 
The floor 
is covered with soft mats 
These of uniform 
size—about six feet 
three, with a gay silken 
border. This matted 
floor serves the purpose 
of sofas, tables, and bed- 
steads. A Japanese can 
not conceive why one 
should have ugly four- 
legged wooden things to 
sit on when one’s heels 
are always at hand; 
why a room should be 
cumbered up with a huge 
platform good for no- 
thing except to slec p 
upon, while the soft mat- 
ting answers every pur- 
pose. All that 
quired for a bed is a 
wooden rest just big 
enough to hold up the 
head, and a wadded quilt 
to wrap around one in 
winter. The upholster- 


paper screens. 


are 


by 


or 


is re- 
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for a visit of ceremony. An old gen- 
tleman is enjoying the luxury, after 
being shampooed and shaved, of hav- 
ing his hair twisted inte a stiff queue, 
preparatory to being turned over the 
top of his bare crown. A clothes 
merchant is chaffering with a cus- 
tomer, evidently puzzled by the vehe- 
mency with which the intending pur- 
chaser is crying down the merits of 
the coveted article. The dress of 
the women affords full scope for the 
pencil of the satirist in Japan as 
elsewhere; they delight in exaggera 
ting the scrimpiness of the skirt, as 





much as our caricaturists do in en- 
larging the voluminousness of the 
crinoline of our belles. 

Conjugal quarrels, of course, occur 











even in Japan, and afford abundant 
material for the artist. One sketch, 
which we reproduce, represepts an AY 
irate dame who has discovered he bbe 
husband in possession of a love-lette: } { 
of portentous size. She is taking . 
the law into her own hands with ¢ ' 
vigor which shows that the doctrine , 
of woman’s rights has practical be- 
lievers in Yeddo. In another the Ky 
CARRYING HOME GOODS. husband, aggravated beyond endur- a 
ance, has seized ink-block and tablet a 
er’s and furnisher’s bill offers no impediment to, in readiness for writing a bill of divorce. Thi 7 
a young couple’s going at once to housekeeping. | broken dishes scattered in the fore-ground evince: ; 
he little house provided, each brings a cotton-| that the conjugal discussion has not stopped at 4 
stuffed quilt and a box 
for wearing apparel for 
personal use. <A pan to 
cook rice, half a dozen ee 
cups and trays to eat J | 
from, a large tub for # 
washing and bathing, 4 
and a lacker cabinet for ok +f : 
miscellaneous purposes F yl 
are added on common ik 
account, and the house mak | 
is amply furnished. 5 
Here, open to public ¢ 
view, all household and : ; 
domestic affairs are car- ¢ Eee 
riedon. The print shops mY 
are full of illustrations ist i ; 
depicting the phases of sd I ; 


everyday life. Some 
of these we reproduce : 
Paterfamilias, in his lit- 
tle garden, is blowing 
soap-bubbles to the infi- 
nite delight of his proge- 
ny. Amother is giving 
her son lessons in the art 
of playing the shuttle- 
cock. The mistréss of 
the house is scolding her 
servant. Ladies and 
gentlemen are making 
their toilets, preparatory A PENITENT. 
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words. The friends of the 
parties are trying to make 
things up; but judging 
from the sulky look of the 
lady, and the determined 
manner in which she flings 
herself back, as well as the 
earnestness with which the 
husband rubs his ink-block, 
the breach is past healing. 

Tea-houses are among 
the must prominent public 
institutions in and about 
Yeddo. They are situated 
mainly in the suburbs, and 
it is one of the great de- 
lights of the citizens to 
make picnicstothem. On 
a pleasant day groups of 
men, women, and children 
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DRAY. 


are always to be met on their way to these pleas- | cascade. Taking possession of a summer-house 
ant suburban resorts—the rich in norimons, | perched on a projecting point, and which com- 





MENDICANT MINSTRELS. 


the poor on foot. Every writer on 


Japan grows enthusiastic in the re- 
cital of the beauties of these estab- 
lishments. Mr. Oliphant, in his 
lively Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mis- 
sion, describes one of the most at- 


tractive. He says: 


“ At last we suddenly descended 
into a dell where a charming village 
It con- 
sisted of a few cottages and a tea- 
house on a grand scale. We found 
the tea-house situated on the edge 
if a brawling stream, the balconies 
of the upper rooms overhanging the 
water. Hanging woods and 
dens tastefully laid out with rock- 
work, and yew-trees cut into quaint 
shapes, fringed the banks of the 
river, to the point at which it en- 
tered the grounds in a picturesque 


lay embosomed in a wood. 


gar- 





‘  — 


SS 





manded a charming view of 
the surrounding objects, we 
signified to a group of young 
ladies who came to look at 
us under the pretext of wait- 
ing for orders, our desire 
to be furnished with some 
luncheon. We were not 
kept long in waiting for our 
meal, which consisted of 
some excellent vegetable 
soup, with rice and _ fish. 
By way of dessert we had 
marsh-melons, apricots, and 
pears. We found that thes« 
gardens were the favorite re- 
sort of pleasure-parties from 
Yeddo of the highest rank. 
When any grandee wishes 
to enjoy a domestic treat of 
this sort, accompanied by 
his wife and family, he gives 
a previous notice of his in- 


CARRYING MANURE. 








PICTURES 


tention to the keeper of the tea- 
house, so that a dignified privacy 
may be secured tohim. There, 
screened from the vulgar gaze, 
they give themselves up to the en- 
ioyment which this species of 
recreation affords. Their wives 
play, sing for their benefit. If 
any aristocratic picnic were go- 
ing on,” continues Mr. Oliphant, 
“T was not fortunate enough to 
get a glimpse of it.” 

Mr. Oliphant goes on to speak 
of the charming politeness of the 
pretty waiter-girls, and of the del- 
icacy of the tea served up by them, 
which he thinks superior to any 
he tasted in China. He even 
quotes, though rather doubting- 
ly, the absurd statement of Sie- 
bold, that in Japan so much care 
is taken with the culture of the 
plant that it is manured only 
with dried anchovies and a liquor pressed out 
of mustard-seed—hence the delicate flavor of 
the leaves. 

But Mr. Oliphant’s pictures of the Japanese, 
drawn from a few weeks’ observation, at a time 
when the ruling powers were anxious to make 
the best impression upon foreigners, are painted 
in rose-color. We imagine that now, after 
some years’ experience, and a narrow escape 
from assassination, he would touch them up 
with more sombre tints. We turn to Mr. Al- 
cock’s more sober and reliable accounts of the 
tea-houses. The decoction of the ‘‘ herb that 
cheers but not inebriates” is far from the only 
beverage tobe had. Saki is as common as tea, 
as the staggering gait and red faces of the guests 


BLOWING BUBBLES. 


JAPANESE BED. 


| clearly enough evince. Gambling is a regular 
| part of the enjoyments. And the ‘*‘ pretty wait- 
| er-girls” belong to the same class as those who 
| were not long since so largely and unblushingly 
advertised under the same name in New York. 

Indeed, to speak in the fewest words of a del- 

icate subject, without the mention of which no 

| picture of Japanese life could be complete, we 
may safely say that in no country does the ‘ So- 

cial Evil” take a more open and revolting form. 

It is not merely fenced around by restrictions, 

as on the Continent of Europe, but is positively 

legalized. Children can be as regularly ‘‘ap- 

prenticed” to this vocation as to any other. 

Their very dress, in which they appear in pub- 

| lic- on gala-days, is prescribed by law; and a 
strange attire it is. 

The hair, studded 

with a forest of huge 

metallic pins, is train- 

ed back, @ U Impera- 

trice, from the paint- 

ed and powdered face. 

Robes of heavy bro- 

cade are swathed 

around the upper part 

of the person, and 

confined at the Waist 

by a girdle of many 

folds, forming a sort 

of muff, in which the 

hands are concealed. 

The robe descends to 

the feet, and sweeps 

behind in a train, 

giving to the whole 

figure an appearance 

very like the ordinary 

representations of a 

mermaid. A singu- 

lar circumstance con- 

nected with the insti- 

tution is that no pos- 
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itive disgrace appears to be attached 
to its victims. When their term of 
legal service has expired no stain is 
attached to them. They are, in fact, 
rather sought for as wives, as being 
better educated and more accomplish- 
ed than the majority of other women. 

The bath also is a great public in- 
stitution in Japan. Men and wo- 
men bathe together in a manner 
which shocks all our ideas of decency. 
As far as their persons are concerned 
the Japanese are certainly a very 
cleanly people. But this does not 
hold good of their garments. These 
are worn day and night, and rarely 
changed. This, together with the 
habit of promiscuous bathing, renders 
cutaneous diseases extremely preva- 
lent. That peculiar form for which 

Scotland enjoys a traditional celebri- 
ty is so common that it is almost im- 
possible to get a domestic servant 
who is free from it. It is, moreover, 
of a very virulent and inveterate 
type, bidding defiance to such com- 
mon remedies as soap and sulphur. 

The amusements of a people form no incon- 
siderable index to their national character. We 
regret that Mr. Alcock’s official position prevent- | 
ed him from making full observations upon this 
subject. But the ordinary street life of the peo- 
ple shows that in this respect the Japanese are 
nowise deficient. The children trundle their 
hoops, fly their kites, blow soap-bubbles, toss 
shuttle-cocks, walk on stilts, and roll snow-balls 
in winter, as they do among us. There are 
festivals innumerable, and in the temples amuse- 
ment is combined with religion in a somewhat 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 


incongruous manner. One temple, Visited by 
Mr. Alcock, had a gallery of wax-works which 
would form no inconsiderable attraction in Lon- 
don or New York. Theatres abound, and the 
performances are kept up all day. If we can 
judge by the description of a play which the 
minister once saw at the city of Osaca, the 
pieces are just the kind which delight the hearts 
of 2 Bowery audience. ‘There was an abund- 
ance of scowling and muttering, the last, of 
course, quite unintelligible to the foreigner ; but 
there Was no mistake in the manner in which 
the hero dashed single- 
handed among the ras- 
cally robbers, engaged the 
whole band by twos and 
threes in succession, cut- 
ting them down unfail- 
ingly until all were piled 
up around him except the 
brigand chief, who, afte: 
giving vent to his disgust 
at the slaughter of his fol- 
lowers, retired for a mo- 
ment to get breath and 
prepare himself for the 
vonflict, in which, after 
the most terrific hacking 
and hewing, he was, of 
course, vanquished. 
Professors of juggling 
ana legerdemain abound, 
and, from all accounts, 
their performances are 
wonderfully clever. 
There is another class 
of performers who exhib- 
it the most marvelous 
shows of skill and dex- 
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terity with no attempt at concealment or decep- 
tion. They are “ parlor performers,” and such 
an ohe would easily make his fortune in Europe 
or America. Mr. Alcock gives a detailed ac- 

count of one of these exhibitions which he wit- 
nessed at the residence of the American Minis- 
ter. The implements employed were nothing 
but humming-tops of various sizes. The largest, 
the ‘* Father of all the Tops,” was a foot in di- 
ameter, and proportionately heavy. 
the sizes ran down to the very smallest known 
to children. There were tops of all kinds. 
Some were solid; others hollow, with a whole 
progeny of little ones, which would fly out and 
perform all manner of antics. The big top 
would be sent spinning through the air apparent- 
ly at the head of some spectator ; but just before 
reaching this mark, it would come back, like the 


boomerang of the native Australian, and light | 


on the hand of the thrower. One would sup- 
pose that the sharp spindle would have pierced 
through the hand. The performer would, to all 
appearance, stop its motion entirely, then set it , 
down, and it would 
go on whirling as be- 
fore. He would spin 
the top on any thing: 
on the side of a fan, 
upon a cord, or even 
upon the edge of a 
sword, and after sev- 
eral of these trials, 
during which it had 
apparently been more 
than once stopped, he 
would fling it care- 
lessly upon a table, 
where it kept on gy- 
rating, as it seemed, 
upon its own account, 
while the performer 
went on with other 
displays. Of these 
there was apparently 
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no end, for the ex- 
hibition lasted three 
hours. A top would 
be set spinning on 
the palm of his left 
hand, and then, of its 
own volition, would 
run up the arm, whirl 
around the neck upon 
the edge of the wear- 
| er’s robe, then pass 
down the other arm 
into the palm of the 
right hand. Tops 
would be sent spin- 
ning into the air, and 
caught upon a pipe, 
| the hem of the sleeve 
—any thing, in fact, 
| and flung back, still 
| whirling, into the air. 
| Then a big top would 
be set spinning by 
simply rolling the peg in the bight of a cord, 
one end of which was held in each of the hands 
of the performer, who would toss it a score of 
feet into the air, and when it descended, would 
catch it with the same cord, and send it whirl- 
ing back; this he would repeat eight or ten 
times in succession. Some of these perform- 
| ances are so delicate that they can only be shown 
in the open air, the slight tremor given to the 
floor of a room by the tread of the performer 
being sufficient to mar the whole. In fact, what 
was to have been the crowning-piece of this per- 
formance—sending a top spinning up a rope to 
the head of a mast—proved a failure, for a heavy 
rain had come up and drenched the rope. But 
Mr. Alcock subsequently saw the feat performed. 
As far as we know, there is nothing brutal in 
any of the national amusements of the Japanese ; 
nothing answering to the bull-fights of Spain, or 
the prize-fighting of England: even the wres- 
tling matches, which figure so largely in most 
works upon Japan, are simply trials of strength 
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and skill, involving no suffering or mutilation. | ble difference between the northern and southern 
As far, then, as their national amusements give | portions: that of Yeddo may be taken as a fair 
any indication, we must consider the Japanese | mean. It is about that of Virginia and the Caro- 
a humane and gentle people. | linas, only the thermometer never rises quite as 

Mr. Buckle maintains that the civilization of | high in the summer, or falls quite as low in the 
a people is mainly determined by the climate of | winter. A solitary palm, not fully developed, 
their country. Japan presents not a few facts| may be seen growing by the side of a pine; 
to substantiate this theory. Stretching over a | rice, tobacco, and cotton flourish side by side with 
space of 15 degrees of latitude, from the 30th to | buckwheat, barley, and wheat. We shall have 
the 45th parallels, there is, of course, a considera- | occasion in a future paper to speak in detail of 
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the various crops. Here, as 
it is our purpose merely to 
indicate the prevailing cli- 
mate, it is sufficient to say 
that rice is the principal 
agricultural production, con- 
stituting the staple food of 
the people. This at once 
designates the climate as 
semi-tropical. All domes- 
tic arrangements are based 
upon this temperature. The 
houses are constructed so as 
to admit the freest circula- 
tion of air. Elaborate con- 
trivances for heating are un- 
known; a chafing-dish, with 
a handful of charcoal, let 
into the floor, being the near- 
est approach toit. To keep 
themselves comfortable in 
winter the Japanese resort 
to clothing, and the summer 
and winter dress of all ex- 
cept the higher classes differ 
more than among any other 
people. 

The Home Toilet of a 
well-to-do Japanese is, in 
summer, a model of simplic- 
It consists of a closely 
shaven face, a well-oiled 
queue plastered upon the top 
of the head, and a narrow 
girdle about the loins. Clad 
in this paradisaical attire, 
the father of the family may 
at any moment be seen dandling his child, 
dressed in precisely the same manner, minus 
only the queue and the girdle. To be sure the 
body of the gentleman is most elaborately tat- 
tooed, presenting an imposing display of bright 
blue lions, tigers, and the like; but we can 
hardly consider tattooing a mode of dressing. 
The ** Home Toilet” of the women, during sum- 
mer, is a little, and only a little, less simple. 

In the winter, however, allis changed. Pater- 
familias puts on a thickly wadded robe ; his off- 
spring is similarly endued; while Materfamilias 
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THE MATERNAL LESSON, 


wraps head and neck in thick cotton, protect 
shoulders and body by something which looks 
vastly like a sailor’s jacket, with voluminous 
sleeves, and covers her lower quarters with a 
skirt ample in thickness, but, according to our 
notions, woefully ‘‘skrimped” in the breadths. 
The men in the streets seem above all things to 
take care of the ends of their noses. Ona cold 
day every other man has the whole of his face 
below the eyes covered by a blue-cotton muffler. 
A two-sworded Samourai in winter costume pre- 


sents a sinister aspect. Ifthe weather is stormy, 
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734 
besides being cold, an 
over-coat is added. A 
very good one, answer- 
ing well to our Mack- 
intosh, is made of oiled 
paper. It sheds rain 
capitally, and, though 
rather easily torn, is so 
cheap that a dandy can 
afford a new over-coat 
in Japan as well as he 
could a pair of fresh 
gloves in New York. 
For rough weather, es- 
pecially in the coun- 
try, a serviceable over- 
garment is made of 
plaited rushes, or split 
reeds. It looks rough 
enough, but is light, 
sheds rain tolerably, 
and is very cheap. 

A Japanese noble- 
man, got up in court costume, is a sight strange | cept on bended knees. This mode of locomo- 
if not gorgeous to behold. From the crown of | tion being found not altogether the most agree- 
his head to the sole of his foot, and twenty-odd | able, the Japanese master of ceremonies resort- 
inches below, he is, sartorially considered, a | ed to this expedient to create an entire official 
new man. His shaven poll is crowned with an | misconception as to the position of that import- 
odd structure of black lackered papier-mache, | ant joint. As the wearer shuffles along, the 
shaped very much like a boat, turned bottom- | empty trailing legs of his trowsers are supposed 
side up. He wears a surcoat of gauze, with an | to be occupied by his lower legs, and thus while 
odd wing-like projection at the shoulders, giving | actually walking on his feet he is officially sup- 
him the aspect of a huge dragon-fly. Under | posed to be creeping on his knees. 
this is a silk robe a few shades darker in hue, As far as we can judge, the position of woman 
below which are the trowsers. These, instead | in Japan seems to be more favorable than in 
of stopping at the knee, as they do in European | any other Oriental country. Polygamy has ni 
court - dresses, or at the heel, as all civilized | legal existence; the son of the concubine can 
breeches-wearing people make them, area couple | not inherit with that of the wife. Females are 
of feet longer than the limbs which they are pre- | equally eligible as males to the dignity of 
sumed toinclose. This extra two feet, of course, | Mikado, or titular sovereign. They seem to be 
drags behind, to the no small discomfort of the | mainly free from the heavy labors of the field— 
wearer. But this inconvenience saves him from | more so, apparently, than among the peasantry 
a greater one. According to theory, no man | of Continental Europe. While young the fe- 
may approach the presence of the Tycoon ex-| males are not unfrequently decidedly pretty, 
even to a European 
eye, though, as every 
where else in the East, 
they fade at an early 
age. As soon as a 
woman is married she 
sets herself deliberate- 
ly, it would seem, to 
make herselfas ugly as 
possible. She plucks 
out her eyebrows to 
the last hair, daubs 
face and neck with 
rice flour, and paints 
lips and cheeks a star- 
ing red; she then cov- 
ers her teeth with a 
varnish as black as 
jet; and when all is 
done she may fairly 
bear off the palm of 
A CONJUGAL QUARREL. artificial ugliness. 
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PATERFAMILIAS IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


Shons and mercantile establishments gener- 
ally form a less important feature in the street- 
life of Yeddo than in any other great city on the 
globe. There is hardly a great establishment 
which would be worth visiting on its own ac- 
count. The wants of the people, from the high- 


est to the lowest classes, are marked by an al- | 


most Spartan simplicity. The highest Daimio 
requires for his household little more than a 
common gentleman. Articles of pure luxury— 
whether in food, furniture, or apparel—are in 
little demand. The ordinary wants of the peo- 
ple are abundantly supplied; but it is by small 
tradesmen rather than by great establishments. 
There are no neater carpenters or cabinet-mak- 
ers in the world than the Japanese; their silks 
rival those of China; their lacker work is un- 
equaled in any other part of the world. But 
there is no great establishment which can of 
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itself supply at a moment’s notice an un- 
limited supply of any article of taste or 
luxury; and even the larger shops make 
little show. The better class of goods are 
not set out to attract the eye: they could 
not, indeed, be in a shop whose whole 
front is open to the street, with no glass 
to protect the wares from dust or damp. 
Lacker ware, for instance, is always packed 
away and can only be inspected by the pur- 
chaser by diving into the recesses of the 
back-shop, or mounting a break-neck lad- 
der to the loft. A silk shop, even, where 
one would suppose something like a tempt- 
ing display of wares would be made, pre- 
sents merely a cleanly-matted floor with a 
platform raised some eighteen inches, upon 
which buyer and seller, both squatted on 
their hams and heels, or bending forward 
on their knees, examine the goods at their 
leisure, and chaffer amicably over price 
and quality. There are no great mercan- 
tile establishments in Japan, where a transac- 
tion involving the value of a whole cargo of 
goods will be dispatched in a word. The Japa- 
nese trader is as yet only a shop-keeper, who has 
never had occasion to deal with a customer who 
wished for more than a supply for his own indi- 
vidual wants, or those of his household, and in 
no case are these ever large. The Japanese 

have heretofore been shut out from all connec- 
|tion with the outer world. A ‘ Merchant 
| Prince” has yet to find place among them. 

| When trade with Japan was ostensibly open- 
led by the treaties with the United States and 
| the various European Powers, it was! .eved by 
| sanguine speculators that a great market for our 
| productions was opened. Here, it was said, are 
| thirty millions of people who want what we can 
| supply, and can supply us with what we want 
in exchange. They forgot that the Japanese, 
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so long shut ont from intercourse with the | 


rest of the world, had learned to supply their 
own wants, and meanwhile produced little that 
any other people wished. The merchants who 


rushed forward to open houses in the Japanese | 


ports soon found to their cost that there was no 
foundation for commerce. We had little that 
they wanted: and if we had, they had little that 
we wanted to give us in return. In the long- 
run no nation can buy unless it has something 
to sell, and that selling commodity must be the 
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surplus product of 


its industry beyond 
its 
ments. In the cas 
of Japan both th 
wants and tl 
means of supplyi 
| them must be . 
veloped. Thus fa 
tea and silk ar 
most the only 
modities of whi 
the Japanese 
found to have 


own require- 


considerable — sur- 
plus. 


The surplus 


of these was at on 

swept off, but the 
production has 
largely increased 
In a subsequent pa- 
per pro} ose t 

enter in detail upon 
the commercial ; 
ducts and relations 
of Japan. We mere- 
ly note here that the 


we 


ro- 


foreign trade is yet 
hardly sufficient t 
taken into ac- 
count by a commer- 
cial people. Dur 
the third year afte: 
the opening of tl 
ports the total im- 
ports amounted to 
about $2,750,000, 
and the exports to 
about $3,500,000. 
Probably about two- 
thirds of this trade 
| was with Great Brit- 
| ain. 

In endeavoring to 
present 
tures of life in the 
Japanese capital we 


be 


some pic- 


have confined our- 
selves solely to the 
common people.— 
All that pertains to 
the social character 
of the great lords is 
a sealed book. No 
foreigner ever en- 
counters one of them except on purely official 
business, and then only in pairs, each acting as 
a spy upon the other, so that their communica- 
tions are of the most guarded character. The 
women are never seen in public, and our knowl- 
edge of their character and habits is gathered 
solely from the half-caricature pictures of th« 
native artists, and is probably about as reliable 
as the pictures of fashionable life in England 
furnished by what used to be called ‘* fashiona- 
ble novels.” No foreigner has ever passed the 
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gateway which gives access to the dwelling of a 
great Daimio, or been admitted to observe the 
domestic arrangements of a Japanese family of 
any class further than he could do through the 
open doors and windows of the dwellings of the 
common people. Probably the only grandees 


with whom foreigners have ever come into any 

thing like close personal intercourse are the em- 

bassadors who visited this country and England. 

If we may put faith in their own statements, the 
Vor. XXVIL.—No. 162.—3 A 





life of the great nobles is any thing but a pleas- 
ant one. Such is the rigid rule of a jealous oli- 
garchy, headed by a nominally despotic sover- 
eign, that the Daimios may not even visit one 
another. The Ministers of State may know 
each other only officially. Friends and col- 
leagues though they are, they may not cross 
each other's thresholds, or hold any social rela- 
tions. Each great household is to the others 


| what the Empire itself is to the other nations of 
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the earth. Such, at least, is the statement 
made by the Ministers to the British envoy. 
How far it is an exaggeration we have no means 
of determining. The ceremonies at the recep- 
tions given to foreign representatives and the 
details of official intercourse have already been 
set forth in this Magazine, in connection with 
the narratives of the missions of Commodore 
Perry and Lord Elgin. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
adds a few particulars, to which we may here- 
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STREET SCENE. 


after revert when considering the Government 
and Institutions of Japan. 

In the mean while we propose to present in 
our next Number an account of the Rural Life 
of the Japanese, supplementing the accounts 
given by Sir Rutherford Aleock by such addi- 
tional information as may be gleaned from the 
works of the few writers who have had an op- 
portunity of seeing any thing of the Japanese 
beyond the walls of the open ports. 











GENERAL BROWN'S RESIDENCE. 


SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


V.—THE NORTHERN FRONTIER. 
| AKE ONTARIO, the River St. Lawrence, 

4 and the 45th parallel formed the ‘‘ North- 
ern Frontier” in the military expressions of the 
day. We will now consider the most prominent 
events on that frontier during the first and sec- 
ond years of the war. 

The first seizure of a military post, after the 
declaration of war, occurred on that frontier. 
Three miles below Cape Vincent, the most 
northerly land of the State of New York, em- 
bosomed in the waters of the St. Lawrence, and 
forming one of the famous Thousand Islands, 
is Carleton Island. The French built fortifica- 
tions on it in the colonial times, and these were 
strengthened by the English after their conquest 
of Canada. The barracks were yet standing in 
1812, and the fort was garrisoned by a sergeant, 
three invalid soldiers, and two women. As soon 
as the declaration of war was known on the front- 
ier Captain Abner Hubbard, a soldier of the 
Revolution, started in a boat with a man and 
boy to capture the fort and garrison. He was 
successful. On the following day he sent a boat 


to bring away the stores, and soon afterward the | 


barracks were burnt. The passing traveler may 
yet see there almost a dozen bare, black chim- 
neys, solitary mementos of the past, and form- 





ing a picturesque contrast to the natural scenery 
of the Thousand Islands. ; 

When the war commenced the United States 
possessed small means on the northern frontier 
The first 
warlike measure that was adopted, when the 
quarrel with Great Britain seemed to be leading 
to war inevitably, was the construction at Oswe- 
go, on Lake Ontario, of the brig Oneida, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Melancthon Wool- 
sey, of the United States navy, in 1808-9. 
She was intended chiefly for employment in the 
enforcement of the revenue laws on the frontier, 
under the early embargo acts. For a similar 
purpose a company of infantry and some artil- 
lery were posted at Sackett’s Harbor, at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, in 1808; and in 
the spring of 1809 detachments were stationed 
on the southern shores of the St. Lawrence, op- 
posite Kingston, to prevent smuggling. This 
duty gave rise to many stirring scenes on the 
frontier, in the violation and vindication of the 
reveiiue laws, which were generally evaded or 
openly defied until the spring of 1812, when a 
more stringent embargo act was passed. 

The vigilant Governor and Legislature of 
New York took measures early for the enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws on the frontier and 
the defense of the State. Arsenals were estab- 


for offensive or defensive operations. 
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lished ; and in the spring of 1812 a regiment of 
militia, under Colonel Christopher Bellinger, 
was stationed at Sackett’s Harbor, a part of 
which was kept on duty at Cape Vincent. Ja- 
cob Brown, an enterprising farmer from Penn- 
sylvania, who had settled on the borders of the 
Black River a dozen miles from the Harbor, had 
been appointed a brigadier-general of militia in 
1811, and was then in command of the first de- 
tachment of New York’s quota of the one hun- 
dred thousand militia which Congress had au- 
thorized the President of the United States to 
call out. When war was declared he was charged 
with the defense of the frontier from Oswego to 
the Lake St. Francis—a distance of 200 miles. 

In May and June, 1812, just before the dec- 
laration of war, events occurred on the waters 
of Lake Ontario which occasioned immediate 
hostilities when that declaration was promulga- 
ted. The British schooner Lord Ne/son, laden 
with flour and merchandise, was, found in Amer- 
ican waters while on her way from Niagara to 
Kingston. She was captured by the Oneida, 
and regularly condemned as a prize because of 
her violation of the Embargo Act. About a 
month later (June 14) the British schooner On- 
tario was captured at St. Vincent, but was aft- 
erward discharged ; and at about the same time 
still another British schooner, the Niagara, was 
seized and sold because of a like offense. These 
events led to retaliation, and when war was de- 
clared the small British marine on the lake was 
made exceedingly active. There was corre- 
sponding vigilance and activity on the part of 
the Americans. Eight of their schooners were 
lying in the harbor of Ogdensburg, on the St. 
Lawrence, and attempted to escape into Lake 
Ontario, freighted with affrighted American 
families and their effects. They were chased 
by British vessels. Two of them were captured 


and destroyed, and the others retreated to Og- | 
The Americans were very anxious | 
to get these into the lake and convert them into | 


densburg. 


vessels of war. 

The whole northern frontier was now violent- 
ly agitated by the expectation of an immediate 
British invasion; and in July the alarm was 
intensified by a rumor that spread over that re- 
gion that Commander Woolsey and his brig 
Oneida had been captured by the enemy, and 
that a squadron of British vessels were on their 
way from Kingston to recapture the Lord Nel 
son and destroy Sackett’s Harbor. General 
Brown immediately repaired to the Harbor. 
The rumor was false in fact, yet it foreshadow- 
ed in part actual occurrences. On the 29th of 
the month Woolsey saw from his mast-head, at 
early dawn, a squadron of five British vessels 
of war beating toward the Harbor. These were 
under the command of Commodore Earle, a 
Canadian, and the Royal George, 24, was his 
flag-ship. He sent a message to Colonel Bel- 
linger that he was coming for the Lord Nelson 
and the Oneida ; that he wanted nothing more; 
and that, in the event of his vessels being fired 
upon while he was taking possession of his 








prizes, he would destroy Sackett’s Harbor 
Woolsey, perceiving the peril of his vess l, 
weighed anchor and attempted to escape. He 
failed, returned, 
of Navy Point, close by the village, in & 
position that her broadside of nine guns might 
be brought to bear on the enemy. The 
der of her heavy guns were taken out to be 
placed in battery on a bluff at the foot of th: 
main street of the town, on which Fort Tomp- 
kins was afterward built. An iron 32-pounder, 
designed for the Oneida, but found to be too 
heavy, had already been brought up from the 
mire on the shore, where it had been wallow- 
ing for some time, and placed in battery on the 
bluff, with three 9-pounders. That gun was 
called ‘*The Old Sow,’ and presently became 
famous. These heavy pieces, with two 6’s fish- 
ed out of the lake from the wreck of an Eng 
vessel, composed the heavy ordnance then fit f 
duty at Sackett’s Harbor. The soldiers for th: 
defense of the place consisted only of a part of 
Bellinger’s infantry regiment, Camp’s Sackett’'s 
Harbor Artillery (which promptly volunteered 
for thirty days’ service), the crew of the Oneida, 
and 300 militia. 

On the appearance of the enemy alarm-guns 
were fired, and couriers were sent into the coun- 
try in all directions to arouse the militia. At 
sunset nearly three thousand had arrived or wer 
near. They were too late for present service, 
for victory had been lost and won early in the 
day. The enemy bore gallantly in and took 
position within cannon-shot of the town. Wool- 
sey took chief command of the Americans ; and 
the 32-pounder, the Old Sow, was placed in 
charge of Captain William Vaughan, a sailing- 
master of eminence, then living at the Harbor. 
At eight o’clock Vaughan opened the contest 
by a shot from his big gun. It was harmless, 


and moored his brig just insiq 





remain- 
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and drew from the people of the Royal George, 


which lay nearest the shore, such shouts of de- | 


risive laughter that they could be distinctly 


was followed by some shots from the enemy, at 
the distance of a mile, and these were quickly 
responded to by Vaughan. For two hours the 
cannonade was kept up, the enemy’s vessels 
standing off and on, meanwhile, and keeping 
out of the range of the American smaller guns. 

Most of the enemy’s shot fell short, or struck 
the rocky face of the shore near the battery. 
One 32-pound ball came bounding over the bluff, 
struck the earth not far from Sackett’s mansion, 
then occupied by Vaughan’s family, and plowed 
a deep furrow into the door-yard. It was caught 
up by @ sergeant, who ran with it to Captain 
Vaughan, exclaiming, ‘‘ I’ve been playing ball 
with the red-coats, and have caught ’em out. 
See if the British can catch back again.” The 
Royal George was wearing at that moment to 
give a broadside, when Vaughan’s gun sent back 
the captive ball with such force and precision 
that it struck her stern, raked her completely, 
sent splinters as high as her mizen top-sail yard, 
killed 14 men and wounded 18. The flag-ship 
had already received a shot that went through 
her sides, and another between wind and water. 
The Prince Regent, the next larger ship of the 
squadron, had lost her fore-top-gallant mast ; 
and the Karl Moira had been hulled. The 
laughter of the enemy had been turned into wail- 
ing. Disaster, quick and unexpected, taught 
him discretion, and Earle made a signal for re- 
treat as soon as the returned ball had made its 
fearful passage through his ship. The squad- 
ron put about in haste and sailed out of the har- 
bor, while the band on shore played ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” and the troops and citizens greeted the 
departure of the unwelcome visitors with loud 
Strange as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that nothing, animate 
or inanimate, on shore had been injured 
by the two hours’ cannonading from the 
squadron. It was a serene Sabbath morn- 
ing, and the little village was as quiet at 
evening as if nothing remarkable had hap- 
pened. 

The war had now fairly begun. The 
command of Lake Ontario was an object 
of great importance to the respective bel- 
ligerents. The speedy prepar§gion of 
armed vessels would be the surest way to 
obtain it, and to this end great and imme- 
diate efforts were made. The British had 
several vessels afloat already; the Ameri- 
cans only one, the Oneida. The only 
hope of the latter rested upon their ability 
to convert merchant vessels afloat, rang- 
ing from thirty to one hundred tons bur- 
den, into warriors. Six of these, as we 
have seen, were blockaded at Ogdensburg. 
To capture or destroy these was an im- 
portant object to the British ; to secure and 
arm them was a more important object to 
the Americans. The contest for these ob- 


cheers. 


jects was immediately begun. The British sent 
two armed vessels to Prescott, opposite Ogdens- 


| burg, to capture or destroy the schooners; the 
heard by Vaughan and his companions. It 
- } 





Americans sent the Ju/ia, Lieutenant* Wells, 
armed with a long 32 and two long 6's, and bear- 
ing about sixty volunteers, to protect them. 
Wells was accompanied by Captains Vaughan 
and Dixon, and a Durham boat, that formed a 
consort for the Judia, in which was a rifle corps 
under Captain Hubbard. Off Morristown, a few 
miles above Ogdensburg, they were met by the 
British armed vessels. A very severe engage- 
ment ensued, which lasted more than three hours. 
Night fell intensely black, and under its shadow 
the Ju/ia and her consort made their way to 
Ogdensburg, their track lighted only by elec- 
trical flashes in the far southern horizon. An 
armistice soon followed, and the Ju/ia and Dur- 
ham, leading the six schooners so much coveted, 
made their way unmolested to Sackett’s Harbor. 
Meanwhile the heavy guns of the two British ves- 
sels were landed at Elizabethtown (now Brock- 
ville), and placed in battery there. During the 
armistice both parties made strenuous efforts in 
preparations for securing the supremacy of Lake 
Ontario. 

Captain Isaac Chauncey, then in command 
of the Navy-yard at Brooklyn, was chosen to 
superintend the construction of the navies on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and to command them 
as chief. He entered upon the duties of his im- 
portant office in the first week in September. 
He sent forward mechanics and materials for the 
fitting out of vessels of war as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and arrived at Sackett’s Harbor himself 
early in October. Several vessels were pur- 
chased and fitted up as warriors; and he found 
himself, at the beginning of November, in com- 
mand of a squadron of eight vessels, but having 
an aggregate of only forty guns and four hun- 
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dred and thirty effective men. The British had 


six vessels, carrying, in weight of metal, double | 


the force of the Americans, and a corresponding 
number‘of men. Yet Chauncey, whose heart 
was set on a cruise, did not allow this disparity 
of strength to discourage him. On a cold, raw, 
blustry day, the 8th of November, he went out 
boldly to intercept the British squadron on its 
return from Fort George on the Niagara front- 
ier. He flung out his broad pennant, as Com- 
modore, over the Oneida, and took station in 
the track of the British vessels bound for Kings- 
ton Harbor. On the 9th a part of the enemy’s 
squadron appeared, and were chased into the 
Bay of Quinté, and on the morning of the 10th 
he followed the Royal George into Kingston 
Harbor, and fought her and five land batteries 
for about an hour. He damaged his antagonist 
severely. She was hulled between wind and 


water, several of her guns were disabled, and | 


a number of her crew were killed. <A severe 
gale followed; then a heavy snow-storm on the 
12th; and yet Chauncey would not give up his 
cruise so propitiously commenced. He was de- 
termined to strike a hard first blow for the su- 
premacy of the lakes. This he accomplished, 
for the British vessels appeared upon the lake 
no more that season. During ‘iis brief cruise 
Chauncey had captured three merchant vessels, 
destroyed one armed schooner (the Simcoe), 
disabled the British flag-ship, and took several 
prisoners, with a loss on his part of only one 
man killed and four wounded. Leaving four 
vessels to blockade Kingston harbor until the 
ice should do so effectually, he sailed toward the 
head of the lake. He met with no enemy, and 


‘early in December he laid up his vessels for the 


winter in Sackett’s Harbor. 

The first regular United-States troops that ap- 
peared on the Northern Frontier were those of 
a rifle company commanded by Captain Benja- 
min Forsyth, who arrived at Sackett’s Harbor in 
August. In September he ‘made a bold dash 
into Canada by the way of Cape Vincent, with 
one hundred men, seventy of them his own 
sharp-shooters. He crossed the broad St. Law- 
rence among the upper group of the Thousand 
Islands, to Gananoqui, where the British had a 
considerable quantity of stores, These formed 
the chief object of the expedition. ‘The voyage 
was made during the night, with the intention 
of taking the enemy there by surprise. Morn- 
ing came too soon. The British, informed, were 
on the alert, and when Forsyth approached the 
town he found some regulars and Canadian 
militia ready to receive him. He pushed for- 


ward, drove the British from the village, and re- | 


turned to Cape Vincent with spoils consisting 
of sixty stand of arms, two barrels of fixed am- 


munition, comprising three thousand ball-car- | 


tridges, one barrel of gunpowder, one of flints, 
and some other public property. They also bore 
away, as living trophies of a gallant exploit, 
ei cht British regulars prisoners of war. 
Ogdensburg was a place of considerable mili- 
tary importance, and after Forsyth’s return from 


his raid into Canada he was sent thither to add 
strength to the militia force already stationed 
there. There was business enough to do, for 
Prescott, then a strong British post, was on the 
opposite shore of the St. Lawrence, and filleq 
with restless spirits who wished to retaliate the 
exploit of Forsyth. Early in October the first 
hostile shot passed between the two towns. A 
flotilla of forty-one British batteaux, laden with 
stores and escorted by a gun-boat, came up 
from below. Already the active Adjutant, D. 
W. Church, and other Americans had given 
| proof that such flotillas were likely to be mo- 
lested ; and as this one neared Prescott, a bat- 
tery there opened upon Ogdensburg as a cover- 
ing for the mooring of the batteaux. Two heavy 
guns at Ogdensburg, in the hands of Adjutant 
|Church and Captain Joseph Yorke, replied to 
the Prescott battery. On the following day the 
vannonade was renewed; and on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 4th of October, two gun-boats and 
twenty-five batteaux, filled with armed men, pro- 
ceeded to attack Ogdensburg. Forsyth and 
his riflemen were at Old Fort Presentation on 
the west side of the Oswegatchie, and General 
Brown was in the town with a corps of militia, 
the combined American force amounting to 
about twelve hundred effective men. These 
were arrayed in battle order, and when the ene- 
my was in mid channel, the Americans opened 
a severe fire upon them with the two cannon, 
which caused them to fly back to Prescott in 
confusion. Not an American was injured, but 
Ogdensburg received some bruises from the 
shots hurled during the cannonade. 

Two or three weeks later there were stirring 
times at St. Regis—an Indian village at the 
mouth of the St. Regis River, bisected by the par- 
allel of 45 The inhabitants were in an em- 
barrassing position, as one half of their village 
| lay in the United States and one half in Canada, 
and there was, necessarily, a divided allegiance. 
The American and British commanders agreed 
to consider this village neutral ground, and not 
to place any armed force within its borders. 
This agreement was soon violated by Sir George 
Prevost, the British commander-in-chief in Can- 
ada, who stationed Captain Donelly and a party 
of armed Canadian voyageurs in the British por- 
tion of the village. Not content with this viola- 
tion of a solemn agreement, De Montigny, the 
British resident agent at St. Regis, endeavored, 
under the protection of the military, to seduce 
the Indians from their neutrality to an enlist- 
ment under the British flag. In this he was 
successful. More than eighty St. Regis war- 
riors were afterward found in the British army 
|on the frontier. 
| Advised of this movement, Major Guilford 
Dudley Young, a gallant officer in command of 
troops chiefly from Troy, New York, then sta- 
tioned at French Mills (now Fort Covington 
| Village), resolved to attempt the surprise and 
|capture of Donelly and his party. He took 

his command along unfrequented paths, which 
| brought them out suddenly upon the eastern 
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bank of the St. Regis River, opposite the village. 
The stream was too deep to ford, and Young 
was compelled to abandon the project for a time. 
The enemy became alarmed and doubly vigilant ; 
but as Young did not soon return, Donelly 
considered himself secure. ‘That dream of peace 
was soon broken. Young crossed the St. Regis 
at what is now Hogansburg, two miles above 
St. Regis village, on the night of the 2Ist of 
October, and at dawn was behind a sheltering 
elevation of the ground within half a mile of 
the post of the British intrazcers. There the 
Americans rested and took refreshments unob- 


served. ‘Then they were separated into three | 
columns, and moved toward Donelly’s head- | 


quarters, not far from the ancient St. Regis 
Church, yet standing in that old Indian town— 
a quaint and picturesque object, clustered with 
romantic associations with colonial times. One 
division under Captain Lyon, editor of the Troy 
Budget, moved along the bank of the St. Regis 
in order to gain the rear of the dwellings of 
Donelly and De Montigny, while Captain Til- 
den and his company made a detour westward 
for the purpose of reaching the St. Lawrence 
and securing the boats of the enemy. Major 
Young, with the companies of Higbee and 
M‘Neil, moved through the village directly to- 
ward the lodgings of the enemy. Success 
crowned the enterprise. Forty prisoners, ex- 
clusive of the commander and the Catholic 
priest, with arms, accoutrements, boats and 
batteaux, baggage and eight hundred blankets, 
fell into Young’s hands. The British flag was 
captured by the late eminent statesman, William 
L. Marey, who was a lieutenant in Lyon’s com- 
pany. He bore it triumphantly to French Mills, 
where Young and his whole party, with the 
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| prisoners, arrived before noontide on the day 
| of the victory. Major Young and his detach- 
| ment soon afterward returned to Troy; and 
| with his own hand he presented this first trophy 
| of the kind that had been taken from the Brit 
| ish, on land, during the war, to the people of 
| the State of New York on the 5th of January, 
| 1813. It was borne from Troy to the State 
| capital by a detachment of Young’s Volunteers, 
| Governor Tompkins was too ill to meet the 
| escort and procession at the State-house and re- 
ceive the flag, so Colonels Lemb and Lush acted 
|as his representatives on the occasion. 

Early in February, 1813, Ogdensburg and 
its vicinity again became the theatre of import- 
jant events. During the few preceding weeks 
| each party had made incursions into the terri 
| tory of the other, and made a few prisoners. 

British deserters had fled to the American lines ; 
| and parties of troops from Canada had crossed 
|the river, captured some of these, and made 
| prisoners of a number of American soldiers and 
civilians. Some of these captives were confined 
|}in the jail at Elizabethtown (now Brockville), 
|about twelve miles above Prescott. An expe- 
| dition for their rescue was planned at Ogdens- 
| burg by Major (late Captain) Forsyth. At the 
| head of two hundred men—riflemen, volunteers, 
| and some citizens—he left Ogdensburg in sleighs 
}at nine o'clock in the evening of the 6th of 
| February, rode up to Morristown, and there, 
| piloted by Arnold Smith, they made a perilous 
| passage of the river on the ice—perilous because 
ithe ice was weak. The force was divided on 
|the Canada shore. Forsyth led one division, 
|and Colonel Benedict of the New York Stats 
| Militia the other. Flanking parties were thrown 


|out under Wells and Johnson, and took post at 
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opposite ends of the village to check any at- 
tempts at retreat or approaching reinforcements. 
The jail was ‘‘ an elegant brick edifice,” and to- 
ward this Major Forsyth moved through the 
town, after sending out small detachments to 
secure the different streets in the village. The 
keys of the prison were demanded from the jail- 
er, and were immediately surrendered. Every 
prisoner was released but one, and he was a mur- 
derer.- The American captives and British de- 
serters, thus set at liberty, joyfully placed the 
frozen St. Lawrence between themselves and 
His Majesty's dominions. The only show of re- 
sistance was a shot from a window which slight- 
ly wounded one man. The commander of the 
post and more than forty others prisoners, ac- 
companied by some captured citizens, graced 
the triumphal entry of Forsyth into Ogdens- 
burg before the dawn. ‘The spoils were arms, 
ammuvition, and stores. 

This exploit won for Forsyth the universal 
applause of his countrymen, and the honors of 
Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet. It led to early 
retaliation on the part of the enemy. Sir 
George Prevost had arrived at Prescott at about 
that time on his way to the capital of the Upper 
Province; and Lieutenant- Colonel Pierson, 
commanding there, proposed an attack on Og 
densburg. But the Governor was too much 
alarmed for his personal safety to consent, ex- 
cept on the condition of being first escorted by 
Pierson to Kingston. This was done, and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Donell was left the busi- 
ness of assailing Ogdensburg. British deserters 
informed Forsyth of the intentions of the enemy, 
and he dispatched a courier to General Dear- 
born at Plattsburg to ask for reinforcements. 
‘**T can afford you no help,”’ was the disheart- 
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ening response. ‘‘ You must do as well as yoy 
are able, and if you can not hold the place you 
are at liberty to abandon it.” Dearborn jp 
timated that the sacrifice of Ogdensburg migh; 
be a public benefit by arousing the fla 
energies of the Americans. 

Forsyth called a council of his officers, and j 
was resolved to defend the place to the last ex. 
tremity, notwithstanding its defenses and de- 
fenders were few and comparatively weak. Nea) 
the intersection of Ford and Euphemia (no 
State) streets stood a trophy-cannon taken fron 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. It was an iron 6-pound- 
er on a wheel-carriage, and was commanded by 
Captain Kellogg of the Albany volunteers. On 
the west side of Ford Street, between State ani 
Isabella streets, was a store used as an arsena 








in front of which, likewise on a wheel-carriage, 
was a brass 6-pounder manned by some volun 
teers and citizens under Captain Joseph York, 
the sheriff of the county. On the river bank, a 
short distance from Parish’s huge stone store- 
house yet standing, was a rude wooden breast- 
work, on which was mounted, on a sled-car- 
riage, an iron 12-pounder, also taken from Bur- 
goyne. On the point where the light-hous 
now stands, near the site of old Fort Presenta- 
tion, was a brass 9-pounder on a sled-carriage ; 
and back of the remains of the old fort, and 
mounted on sleds, were two old iron 6-pounders 
one of them commanded by Adjutant Church, 
already mentioned, and the other by Lieutenant 
Baird of Forsyth’s company. In front of th 
huge gateway of the fort, between two stone 
buildings, was another brass 6-pounder on a 
sled; and not far from it was an iron cannon of 
the same weight of metal. Below the town, on 
the square bounded by Washington and Water, 
Elizabeth and Franklin streets, was an unfin- 
ished redoubt named Fort Oswegatchie. Such 
were the defenses of Ogdensburg, against which 


about eight hundred troops under M‘Donell 
moved over the ice from Prescott on the morn- 


ing of the 22d of February. 

The British moved in two columns. The 
right, three hundred strong, was commanded by 
Captain Jenkins; and the left, five hundred i: 
number, a few of whom were Indians, were led 
by M‘Donell in person. The invasion was at- 
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tempted at an early hour. Some of the in-| devoted wife followed him to Canada, and soon 


habitants were yet in bed, and others were at 
breakfast. The streets were soon filled, and 
women and children, with portable effects, fled 
to the country in the rear. 

The British right column moved to attack 
Forsyth at the remains of the old fort. They 
were allowed to reach the shore when a full 
volley of musketry and a discharge of artillery, 
skillfully delivered, threw the line of the invad- 
ers into great confusion. They unsuccessfully 
attempted to rally, and after losing a considera- 
ble number in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
they fled over the ice, seriously annoyed by the 
9-pounder on the point where the light-house 
now stands. The British left, meanwhile, had 
reached the shore without opposition and marched 
into the town, expecting an easy victory. They 
were disappointed. They were soon confronted 
by the big guns of Captains Kellogg and Yorke. 
But the cannon of the former was speedily dis- 
abled by the breaking of its elevator screw, and 
he and his men fled across the Oswegatchie and 
joined Forsyth, leaving the indomitable Yorke 
to fight the invaders alone.. Yorke did so until 
two of his men were mortally wounded, and 
himself and the remainder of his party were 
made prisoners. 

The village was now in possession of the 
enemy, and a greater portion of the inhabitants 
had fled. M*‘Donell proceeded at once to dis- 
lodge Forsyth and his party. He paraded his 
troops on the northern shore of the Oswegatchie 
and sent a flag to Forsyth summoning him to 
surrender instantly. ‘‘ If you surrender it shall 
be well,” he said; ‘‘if not, every man shall be 
put to the bayonet.” The reply to this inhuman 
threat was, ‘*Tell Colonel M‘Donell there 
must be more fighting done first.” When the 
bearers of the flag had reached the British line 
Church and Baird opened their heavy guns upon 
it. The frightened enemy sought shelter be- 
hind Parish’s store-house and other buildings, 
while a party was preparing to dash across the 
Oswegatchie to storm the old fort. Forsyth 
comprehended the impending peril. Church 
and Baird were both wounded; the latter 
severely. Orders were given for a retreat to 
Thurber’s tavern on Black Lake, where, on 
the same day, Forsyth wrote a dispatch to 
the Secretary of War, in which he said, ‘If 
you can send me three hundred men all shall 
be retaken, and Prescott too, or I will lose my 
life in the attempt.” 

Indians and camp followers, of both sexes, 
who came over from Canada, and resident mis- 
creants, now commenced plundering the town, 
and a great quantity of private property was 
carried away or destroyed. Every house in the 
village except three was entered. The public 
property was all taken to the British side of the 
St. Lawrence. Two armed schooners and two 
gun-boats, fast in the ice, were burned; the ber- 
racks near the river were laid in ashes; and fifty- 
two prisoners were conveyed to Prescott. Among 
them was Sheriff Yorke, whose courageous and 


procured his release. The enemy immediately 
evacuated the town and recrossed the St. Law- 
rence. The citizens returned; and from that 
time until the close of the war Ogdensburg re- 
mained in an entirely defenseless state, which 
exposed the inhabitants to occasional insults 
from their belligerent neighbors over the river. 

A second invasion of Canada was a principal 
feature in the programme of the campaign of 
1813. The possession of Montreal and the en- 
tire Upper Province was the prize for which the 
Army of the North was expected to contend. 
But the same incapacity on the part of the Cab- 
inet, to which much of the disasters of 1812 
were chargeable, now reappeared. Instead of 
sending a competent force for the capture of 
Montreal before the ice in the St. Lawrence 
should move, and permit British transports to 
bring reinforcements to Halifax, it was determ- 
ined to first reduce Kingston and York (now 
Toronto) on Lake Ontario, and Forts George 
and Erie on the Niagara frontier, recapture De- 
troit and recover the Michigan Territory. For 
the purpose of commencing the labor ir the or- 
der above named, directions were given for the 
concentration of four thousand troops at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor during the spring. As early as 
February Dearborn received a general outline 
of the plan of invasion; but owing to the de- 
tention of Chauncey (who was to co-operate with 
the land forces), and the arrival of Governor 
Prevost with reinforcements at Kingston, the 
attack on that place was abandoned; for the 
story was current, and generally believed, that 
Sir George had six or eight thousand troops at 
his command there, busily engaged in prepara- 
tions for offensive measures. 

At the middle of April Dearborn and Chaun- 
cey had matured plans for the joint employment 
of their respective forces during the campaign 
of that year. The first movement was to be 
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made against York. When every thing was in 
readiness Dearborn embarked about seventeen 
hundred men on Chauncey’s fleet, at Sackett’s 
Harbor, on the 22d of April, and on the 25th 
the expedition sailed for York. After a tem- 
pestuous voyage they appeared off the doomed 
town, and prepared toland. Dearborn was suf- 
fering from ill-health. He placed Brigadier- 
General Zebulun M. Pike in the active com- 
mand of the land troops, and remained on board 
the flag-ship. 

Arrangements were made for landing the 
troops at a cleared spot near the ruins of old 
Fort Toronto (a French work), which are yet 
conspicuous near the shore of the lake; but an 
easterly wind, blowing with violence, drove the 
small boats in which the troops left the fleet 
full half a mile further westward, and beyond 
an effectual covering of the guns of the navy. 
Yet this made very little delay. The boats push- 
ed for the shore a little distance below the mouth 
of the Humber, those bearing Major Forsyth 
and his riflemen being in the advance. When 
within rifle-shot of the bank they were met by 
a terrible volley of bullets from a company of 
Glengarry Fencibles and a party of Indians, 
who were concealed in the woods near by. ‘ Rest 
on your oars. Prime!” said Forsyth, in a low 
tone. Pike was standing on the deck of the 
Madison, and saw this halting. He impatient- 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘I can not stay here any longer! 
Come,” he said, addressing his staff, ‘‘ jump 
into the boat.” He was instantly obeyed; and 
very soon they and their gallant commander 
were in the midst of a fight, for Forsyth’s men 
had opened fire, and the enemy on the shore 
were returning it briskly. The van-guard soon 
landed, and were followed, .in support, by Major 
King and a battalion of infantry. Pike and the 
main body followed; and the whole column, 
consisting of the Sixth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Twenty-first regiments of infantry, and de- 
tachments of light and heavy artillery, with For- 
syth’s riflemen and Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Clure’s 
volunteers as flankers, pressed forward into the 
woods to confront the enemy. 

The British skirmishers meanwhile had been 
reinforced by two companies of the Eighth or 
King’s Regiment of regulars, two hundred 


strong; a company of the Royal Newfound- 
land Regiment ; a large body of Canadian mili- 
tia, and some Indians, These took position i 
the woods, and were speedily encountered by 
the advancing Americans, whose artillery it 
difficult to move on account of the gullied earth 
Perceiving this, the British, led by General 
Sheaffe, their chief commander, in person, at- 
tacked the American flanks with a 6-pound 
and a howitzer. A sharpconflict ensued. Bot 
parties suffered severely. The British were over- 
powered and fell back, when General Pike, at 
the head of the American column, ordered his 
bugles to sound, and at the same time dashed 
gallantly forward. That bugle blast thrilled 
like electric fire along the nerves of the Indian 
allies of the British. They gave one horrid 
yell, then fled, like frightened deer, to cover, 
deep into the forest. That bugle blast, given 
in the face of the wind, was heard in the fleet 
high above the voices of the gale, and evoked 
long and loud responsive cheers. At the sam 
time Chauncey was sending to the shore some- 
thing more effective than huzzas, for he was 
hurling deadly grape-shot upon the foe, which 
added to the consternation of the savages, and 
gave fleetness to their feet. They also hast- 
ened the retreat of Sheaffe’s white troops to 
their defenses in the direction of York; while 
the drum and fife of the pursuers were brisk]) 
playing Yankee Doodle. 

The Americans now pressed forward as rap- 
idly as possible along the lake shore with un- 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. Their ar- 
tillery moved slowly, but it being their stron; 
right arm, such great exertions were put forth 
that it moved steadily with the column. As 
that column emerged from the woods it was con- 
fronted by 24-pounders in what was called the 
Western Battery, the remains of which are still 
visible on the lake shore between Toronto and 
the new barracks. Upon that battery some of 
Chauncey’s guns were pouring heavy shot, and 
when the Americans rushed forward to storm 
it it was abandoned. The dismayed enem) 
had spiked their cannon; and just as the Amer- 
ican troops reached the work its magazine ex- 
ploded, killing several soldiers. Sheaffe and his 
little army, deserted by the Indians, fled to the 
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garrison near the Governor's house, and from 
the block-honses and battery there opened a se- 
vere fire of round and grape shot upon the Amer- 
icans. 

This cannonade was soon silenced, and Pike 
expected every moment to see a white flag dis- 
played from the block-house in token of surren- 
der. The General was sitting upon a stump, 
conversing with a British subaltern who had 
been taken prisoner, with some of his staff 
standing near, when there was a sudden tremor 
of the ground followed by a tremendous explo- 
sion near the British garrison. 
spairing of holding the place, had blown up their 
chief powder magazine, situated on the edge of 
the water, and fled eastward through the town 
toward the River Don. The effects of that ex- 
plosion were terrible. Fragments of timber an 


The enemy, de- 


huge stones were scattered in every direction 
over a space of several hundred yards. When 
the smoke floated away the scene was appalling. 
Fifty-two Americans lay dead and eighty oth- 
ers were wounded! General Pike, two of his 
aids, and his British prisoner were mortally 
hurt. The enemy did not escape injury. So 
badly was the affair managed that forty of them 
lost their lives by the explosion. 

General Pike was crushed beneath a mass 
of heavy stones that struck him in the back. | 
Soon 


He was conveyed to Chauncey’s flag-ship. 
afterward news came to him of the surrender 
of York, and with it was brought the captured 
garrison flag. He made signs for it to be placed 
under his head, and then expired. In the mean- 
time Colonel Cromwell Pearce, of Pennsylvania, 
had assumed command of the Americans, and 
after giving three cheers, had pressed toward 
the village. He was met by the civil authori- 
ties with propositions for a capitulation. During 
the delay and confusion incident to this measure 
General Sheaffe and his regulars stole away 
across the Don, and escaped to Kingston. Dear- 
born landed and took command after the sur- 
render, and a few days later he and his troops 
sailed across the Lake to make preparations for 
an attack upon Fort George, at the mouth of the 
Niagara River. The remains of Pike were con- 
veyed to Sackett’s Harbor and interred with mili- 
tary honors; and over them deans only a dilapi- 
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dated wooden monument, erected jointly to the 
memory of Pike and other gallant officers. 
When the naval and military authorities at 
Kingston were informed of the weakening of the 
post at Sackett’s Harbor by the withdrawal of 
troops for the expedition against York they re- 
solved to attempt the capture of the place, or to 
destroy a new ship of war then on the stocks 
(afterward named the General Pike), and other 
public property there. The capture of York 
made them circumspect, for the flushed victors 
might turn their faces toward Kingston; but 
when it was known that Dearborn and Chaun- 


cey were about to attack Fort George toward the 
close of May, it was resolved to assail the Har- 
bor. The prize was now more attractive than 
ever before, for, in addition to the ship just men- 
tioned, and a large quantity of stores, all that 
the Americans had captured at York was de- 
posited there. The possession or destruction of 
these would give to the British the command of 
Lake Ontario and a decided advantage during 
the whole campaign. 

With singular remissness this valuable post 
was left exposed to the enemy as it never had 
been before. The guard detailed for the pro- 
tection of the public stores there, under the com- 
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mand of Colonel Backus, was utterly inadequate 

for the important service. It consisted of about 
two hundred and fifty dragoons, fifty or sixty 
artillerists, and from eighty to one hundred in- 
fantry, chiefly invalids, recruits, and fragments 
of companies left behind when the expedition 
sailed for York. On the bluff where the big 
gun commanded by Vaughan, already men- 
tioned, was stationed a block-house and breast- 
works had been erected, and named Fort Tomp- 
kins. This was in charge of the dragoons, who 
were dismounted. On the opposite side of the 
Harbor was a small redoubt, called Fort Volun- 
teer. These constituted the defenses of Sackett’s 
Harbor. 

On the evening of the 27th of May (1813) the 
Lady of the Lake, scout-boat, came into the Har- 
bor with the startling information that a strong 
British squadron under the command of Sir 
James Yeo, of the Royal Navy, had just put to 
sea. Colonel Backus sent an express to Gen- 
eral Brown, at his home on the Black River, 
twelve miles distant. That vigilant and ener- 
getic officer dispatched messengers in all direc- 
tions to the militia commanders, with orders to 
assemble their men and hasten to the Harbor; 
and before the dawn of the 28th he was there 
himself, and assumed chief command. He or- 
dered alarm-guns to be fired to arouse the coun- 
try, and sent out more messages for the militia 
officers. The effort was effectual. During the 
day scores of people arrived at head-quarters. 
Some were armed, and some were not; and all 
lacked discipline. As fast as they arrived they 
were armed and sent to Horse Island, on which 
the Light-house stands, where Colonel Mills and 
about two hundred and fifty Albany volunteers 
had been stationed for a week. That island was 
separated from the main by a narrow and shal- 
low strait fordable at all times. Between it and 
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ly cut over and was encumbered with logs, 
stumps, and brush. On the main land near 
the island was then, as now, a ridge of gravel 
that formed a natural breast-work. 

At mid-day on the 28th, while the militia of 
the surrounding country was in motion, a Brit- 
ish squadron of six vessels, with the Wo/fe, 24, 
as the flag-ship, appeared off Sackett’s Harbor, 
accompanied by about forty batteaux, and bear- 
ing over a thousand land troops, under the direct 
personal command of Sir George Prevost, the 
Governor of Canada. Sir George was with Yeo 
on the Wo/fe. This formidable foree—formida- 
ble by comparison—anchored about six miles 
from the Harbor, and a large number of troops 
were speedily embarked in the batteaux for the 
purpose of landing. While anxiously waiting 
for the signal to pull for shore, the soldiers were 
perplexed by an order to return to the squadron. 
They were still more perplexed when the ships 
spread their sails to the breeze and sailed toward 
Kingston. The cause of this sudden change 
of purpose was the appearance of an American 
flotilla at the westward, bearing troops from 
Oswego to Sackett’s Harbor. The apparition 
made Sir George nervous. A body of Indians 
who accompanied the squadron in their canoes 
were not so easily frightened, and they darted 
in their light vessels toward the American gun- 
boats. This bold movement shamed Sir George. 
He listened to the advice of Sir James, turned 
the prows of the vessels once more in the direc- 
tion of Sackett’s Harbor, and sent several boats 
with armed men to join the canoes of the sav- 
ages. Aspinwall (the American commander) 
and his party, closely chased, made for the shore. 
Twelve of his nineteen boats were captured, 
with seventy of his men. The other seven boats, 
more flect than their companions or the pur- 
suers, reached the Harbor in safety. The es- 





the village was a thin wood that had been part- 


caped party on shore made their way thither by 








land. They reached the Harbor by nine o'clock 
in the evening, and added one hundred effective 
men to the military force there. 

The night of the 28th was spent by the Ameri- 
cans in preparations for the expected attack. To- 
ward midnight about forty Indians were landed 
from the squadron on the shore of Henderson’s 

Say, for the purpose of attacking the American 

militia in the rear. They were discovered ; an 
vlarm was given, and Colonel Mills and his 
force, about four hundred strong, were with- 
drawn from Horse Island and placed behind 
the gravel ridge on the main, with a 6-pound 
field-piece. The remainder of the militia, under 
Colonel Tuttle, were posted in the edge of the 
woods a little further back, and Colonel Backus 
and his dismounted dragoons were stationed on 
the skirt of the same woods nearer the village. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Aspinwall was posted on the 
left of Backus, and the artillerists, under Lieu- 
tenant Ketchum, were stationed in Fort Tomp- 
kins, whose only armament was the ‘* Old Sow,” 
the famous 32-pounder, mounted on a pivot. 

On the morning of the 29th the atmosphere 
was cloudless and serene. The sails of the 
squadron could not catch a breeze, and it was 
impossible for the larger vessels to approach near 
enough to join in the attack. It was left for the 
land troops to try the fortunes of war alone ; 
and at dawn thirty-three boats, filled with armed 
troops, left the British Squadron and made for 
Horse Island, where they landed under cover of 
two gun-boats directed by Captain Mulcaster of 
the Royal Navy. As the flotilla rounded the 
island the huge pivot gun at Fort Tompkins 
hurled murderous enfilading shots in their midst ; 
and when they were near the shore they received 
a scattering fire from the muskets of the militia. 
This was promptly responded to by Mulcaster’s 
great guns, loaded with grape and canister shot ; 
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and by his first fire Colonel Mills, who was stand- 
ing near his men, was shot dead. 

The British formed in good order on the 
island, and with grenadiers, commanded by Adju- 
tant-General Baynes, they pressed rapidly across 
the shallow strait. The rank and file of the 
American militia had suffered no material in- 
jury, but the unusual sound of bullets to raw 
soldiers as they whistled through the bushes, and 
the din of the oncoming foe, struck the whole 
line with an extraordinary panic, and before 
they had time to give a second fire they rose 
from their cover behind the gravel bank and fled 
with precipitation, leaving their 6-pounder be- 
hind. 

General Brown, who was on the left of his 
little army, was astonished and perplexed by this 
disgraceful retreat. Me expected the militia 
would have remained firm, at least until the en- 
emy were fairly on the main. But their move- 
ment was so sudden, general, and rapid that he 
found himself completely alone, not a man stand- 
ing within several rods of him. Stung by this 
shameful conduct, he ran after the fugitives and 
endeavored to arrest their flight. His efforts were 
unavailing. Forgetful of their promise of courage, 
and unmindful of the orders they had received to 
rally in the woods in the event of their being driv- 
en back, they continued their flight until they 
were sure of being out of harm’s way. Those un- 
der Colonel Tuttle were « qually recreant to duty, 
and joined in the disgraceful flight, although 
they had not in any way been exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. Captain Samuel M‘Nitt was an 
honorable exception among a few. He stood 
and blazed away at the enemy after kis com- 
panions had all fled. With the aid of Lieuten- 
ant Mayo he succeeded in rallying almost one 
hundred of them behind some fallen timbers, 
and from that cover they annoyed the enemy 
exceedingly as they marched through the woods 
in the direction of the village. Meanwhile Col- 
onel Backus and his regulars had advanced, and 
with the Albany volunteers, who had stood firm 
when the militia fled, and had retired slowly 
along a wagon road by the margin of the lake 
before superior numbers, was disputing the march 
of the invaders inch by inch. These finally 
made a stand, and fought the enemy gallantly 
for an hour, while the gun at Fort Tompkins 
was playing briskly upon the advancing foe. 
But so great was the superior weight of the en- 
emy in numbers that the American line was 
constantly forced back. Lieutenant Fanning, 
commanding a small detachment at Fort Vol- 
unteer, came forward and engaged warmly in the 
fight. Still the foe bore heavily upon them ; 
and when the Americans were most in want of 
encouragement a disheartening event occurred. 
Dense smoke arose in their rear, and it was soon 
ascertained that the store-houses on the margin 
of the harbor, filled with the spoils from York 
and a vast amount of other valuable property, 
also the new ship General Pie, were in flames. 
Had a portion of the enemy landed in the rear 
and applied the torch? No. In the almost 
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universal panic that prevailed when the militia | public property from the flames. The Pike, and 
fled, Lieutenant Chauncey, of the navy, who had | the Duke of Gloucester captured at York, es- 
the stores in charge, was informed that all was caped destruction, but other property of the value 
lost, and that the victorious enemy was rapidly | of half a million of dollars was consumed. No 
marching upon the post. A train prepared for | further attempts were made by the enemy dur- 
the emergency was lighted, and in a few minutes ing the war to capture Sackett’s Harbor. 
stores and ship were in flames. The friendly General James Wilkinson succeeded Genera] 
incendiary was soon named to General Brown, | Dearborn in the command of the Northern arm) 
much to his relief, and he hastened to reassure toward the close of the summer of 1813. Hi 
Colonel Backus. He arrived just in time to see | arrived at Sackett’s Harbor on the 20th of An- 
that gallant officer fall, mortally wounded, and to | gust, and with the co-operation of a council vt 
wipe his pallid brow with his own hand. officers he formed a plan of operations against 
Pressed back, back, back, the wearied and | the enemy at Kingston and down the St. Law- 
worried Americans took refuge in some new log- rence. His first care was to concentrate the 
barracks in an open space near the town. The | forces under his command, which were scattered 
enemy made a desperate effort to dislodge them. | over an extensive and sparsely-settled country— 
Brown saw that all would be lost should they be | some on the Niagara frontier, some at the east- 
driven from that shelter, and he determined to ern end of Lake Ontario, and some on Lake 
rally the fugitive militia, if possible—who, he Champlain. Heaccordingly directed those on the 
was informed, were on the outskirts of the vil- | Niagara and at Sackett’s Harbor to rendezvous 
lage and in the roads leading from it—and with on Grenadier Island, in the St. Lawrence, and 
these make a descent upon the enemy’s boats. | at French Creek (now Clayton), on the southern 
For this purpose mounted dragoons were em-_ bank of that river. Those composing the right 
ployed. They proclaimed a victory; and the | wing, on Lake Champlain, under General Wade 
cowards supposing danger to be over, full three Hampton (who was an active partisan officer in 
hundred of them were collected on the flank of the South during the Revolution), were directed 
the enemy, but in great disorder. Brown brief- to move at the same time to the Canada border, 
ly addressed them with reproaches and persua- | ‘‘ at the mouth of the Chateaugay, or other point 
sions; and then informed them that measures which would favor the junction of the forces 
had been taken to shoot every man of them who | and hold the enemy in check.” 
should be found attempting to run. They were Wilkinson and Hampton were personal ene- 
then led to attack a flanking party under Cap- | mies; and General Armstrong, the Secretary of 
tain Grey, just as they were about to make a| War (also a soldier of the Revolution), trans- 
heavy assault upon the log-barracks. Grey was | ferred the Department to the Northern frontier, 
walking backward, waving his sword, and had _ in the person of himself and the Adjutant-Gen- 
just shouted, “‘Come on, boys! Remember | eral, in order to reconcile all differences between 
York! The day is ours!” when a drummer- these two commanders, and to have a close over- 
boy among the rallied militia cried out, ‘‘ Per- | sight of the movements of the campaign in that 
haps not yet!’’ and shot him. Grey fell and quarter. He joined Wilkinson at Sackett’s Har- 
instantly expired. bor; and after much consultation it was agreed 
Prevost observed the rallying militia, and be- to pass by Kingston, and strike a blow at Mont- 
lieving them to be new recruits coming in from real. For weeks the bustle of preparation had 
the surrounding country, and in great numbers, been seen at Sackett’s Harbor, and many armed 
threatening his boats and his communication boats and transports had been built there. Evy- 
with his vessels, sounded a retreat. It was ery thing was in readiness by the Ist of October, 
commenced in good order, but became a disor- yet final orders for embarkation were not given 
derly flight. It was so precipitate that the fa-| until the 12th. In the mean time the right wing 
tigued Americans could not overtake them. | of the army, under Hampton, was put in motion 
They reached the squadron in safety, leaving a | in the direction of the St. Lawrence. His forces 
large portion of their dead and wounded behind. | were assembled at Cumberland Head, on Lake 
The British lost 50 killed and 211 wounded. |Champlain, near Plattsburg, at the middle of 
The Americans lost 47 killed, 84 wounded, and September, about four thousand strong, in effect- 
36 missing. Notwithstanding all this, SirGeorge ive infantry, a squadron of horse, and a well- 
Prevost had the impudence to send a flag from | appointed train of artillery. On penetrating 
the squadron demanding a surrender of the the flat country beyond the Canada line it was 
town! It was treated with deserved contempt. | found that a prevailing drought would doubtless 
Soon after the return of the flag the whole squad- make it impossible to procure forage and water 
ron and flotilla of small boats started for Kings- in sufficient quantity, in that direction, for the ” 
ton. Their return without victory or booty cre- | horses and draught-cattle ; so Hampton turned 
ated intense disappointment; and the whole westward, and took the road which led to the 
affair, on the part of the British, was pronounced | Chateaugay River, in the direction of Malone. 
at the time, and has béen by their own writers | From Chateaugay Four Corners he moved 
ever since, ‘in a high degree disgraceful.” The | down that stream for the purpose of forming a 
energy, skill, and bravery of General Brown were | junction with Wilkinson, coming from above. 
highly eulogized by his countrymen. When the | The vigilant Major De Salaberry was in that re- 
battle was ended efforts were made to save the | gion watching him, and placing felled trees in his 
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way along the obscure road through the forest. 
He posted Indians and light troops in positions 
to dispute Hampton’s passage ; and so formida- 
ble did his opposition soon become that the Amer- 
ican commander sent General George Izard with 
a detachment of light troops to gain the rear of 
the woods and seize the Canadian settlements 
on the Chateaugay, in the open country beyond, 
while the remainder of the army should make a 
circuit in an opposite direction, and avoid the 
obstructed forest altogether. This movement 
was successfully executed, and on the following 
day (October 22) a greater portion of Hampton’s 
army encamped near the confluence of the Out- 
ard Creek and the Chateaugay River. There 
they remained until the artillery and stores 
came up. 

Not far beyond this, in a wood, the enemy 
was found, ready to dispute the further march 
of the Americans to guard an important ford 
and to keep communications open with the St. 
Lawrence. De Salaberry’s force was about a 
thousand strong; and Sir George Prevost and 
General De Watteville were within bugle-call, 
with more troops. To dislodge De Salaberry 
was Hampton’s first care. He was informed of 
a ford opposite the left flenk of the enemy; and 
on the evening of the 25th (Oct.), he detached 
Colonel Robert Purdy of the Fourth regular 
infantry, and Boyd’s light troops to force the 
ford and fall on the British rear at dawn. The 
crack of Purdy’s musketry was to be the signal 


for the main body of the Americans to attack 


the enemy’s front. Ignorant guides foiled the 
whole plan. Purdy followed them across the 
river near the camp in thick darkness, and he 
and his men were soon bewildered in a hemlock 
swamp, out of which they could not find their 
way either back to camp or to the sought-for 
ford. All night the troops wandered about in 
that labyrinth; and sometimes different corps 
would meet each other in the gloom and excite 
mutual alarm, each mistaking the other for an 
enemy. 

At dawn Purdy found himself within half a 
mile of the ford, and then the exhausted troops 
lay down to rest. Hampton, meanwhile, put 
his army in motion, under Izard, expecting 
every moment to hear Purdy’s guns. 
remained silent, for their bearers were sleeping. 
Meridian was passed; and at two o’clock Izard 
moved forward to attack the foe. De Salaberry 
came out to meet him, but was pressed back to 
his forest defenses. Firing was now heard on 
the other side of the stream. Purdy had been 
surprised by a small detachment of Chasseurs 
and Canadian militia, who gained his rear while 
his soldiers were reposing. His troops, utterly 
diseomfited, fled to the river. 
and men swam across, and bore to Hampton 
alarming accounts of the great numbers of the 
enemy before whom they had been running. 
Their fears made them give a false account, for 
the enemy that frightened Prray so terribly was 
insignificant in strength. ludeed he had fled 
after the first encounter with the Americans, 


But they | 
| lost, and many were too seriously damaged to be 


Several officers | 
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and the ludicrous scene was presented in that 
hemlock swamp, not only of the two parties 
running away from each other, but of detach- 
ments of Purdy’s men having spirited engage- 
ments with each other, mistaking themselves 
for foes. 

De Salaberry soon perceived that overwhelm- 
ing numbers might outflank him, and he resort- 
ed toa successful stratagem. He posted buglers 
at some distance from each other, and when 
some concealed Provincial militia opened fire 
almost upon Hampton’s flank, these buglers 
simultaneously sounded a charge. Hampton 
was alarmed. From the apparent extent of the 
British line, as indicated by the bugles, he sup- 
posed a heavy force was about to fall upon him, 
front and flank. He immediately sounded a 
retreat and withdrew from the field; end the 
whole army fell back to Chateaugay Four Cor- 
ners, where its inglorious campaign ended. Such 
was the affair, disgraceful to the American arms, 
which historians have attempted to dignify with 
the name of bazt/e. 

The embarkation, at Sackett’s Harbor, of Wil- 
kinson’s expedition against Montreal, as we have 
seen, was ordered to take place on the 12th of 
October. With a reckless disregard of life, the 
troops, under the direct command of Major- 
General Lewis, were placed in scows, batteaux, 
Durham boats, and common lake sail-boats, at 
the beginning of a dark night when portents of 
a storm were seen on every hand. In these 
frail vessels they were closely packed with ord- 
nance, ammunition, hospital stores, baggage, 
camp equipage, and two months’ provisions. The 
voyage was among islands, and past numerous 
points of land whose soundings and currents 
were known to few. There was a scarcity of 
pilots; and the whole flotilla seemed to have 
been sent out with very little of man’s wisdom 
to direct it. The wind was favorable at the be- 
ginning, but toward midnight, as the clouds 
thickened and the darkness deepened, it fresh- 


| ened, and before morning became a gale, with 


rain and sleet. The flotilla was scattered in 
every direction, and the gloomy dawn revealed 
a sad spectacle. The shores of the islands and 
the main were strewn with wrecks of vessels 
and property. Fifteen large boats were totally 


safe. For thirty hours the wind blew fiercely, 
but on the 20th, there having been a compara- 
tive calm for more than a day, a large propor- 
tion of the troops, with the sound boats, arrived 
at Grenadier Island, situated a short distance 
above Cape Vincent. These were chiefly the 
brigades of Boyd, Brown, Covington, Swart- 
wout, and Porter. 

In the mean time General Wilkinson was 
passing to and fro between the Harbor and Gren- 
adier Island, looking after the smitten expedi- 
tion. A return made to him on the 22d of 
October, showed that a large number of troops 
were still behind in vessels ‘* wrecked or strand- 
ed.”” The weather continued boisterous, and 
on the 24th he was compelled to write to the 


























Secretary of War—‘ The 
extent of the injury to our 
craft, clothing, arms, and 
provisions, greatly exceed 
our apprehensions, and 
has subjected us to the ne- 
cessity of furnishing cloth- 
ing, and of making repairs 
and equipments to the flo- 
tilla generally. In fact all 
our hopes have been near- 
ly blasted; but, thanks 
to the same Providence 
that placed us in jeop- 
ardy, we are surmounting 
our difficulties, and, God 
willing, I shall pass Pres- 
cott on the night of the 
first or second proximo.” 

The troops remained 
encamped on Grenadier 
Island until the first of 
November, except Gener- 
al Brown's brigade, some 
light troops, and heavy 
artillery, which went down the St. Lawrence 
on the 29th, and took post at the mouth of 
French Creek, where the village of Clayton 
now stands. Storm had followed storm on 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. Snow 
fell to the depth of ten inches. The season 
was too far advanced to admit of further delay 
on account of weather, and the whole army 
moved forward as speedily as possible. Chaun- 
cey, in the mean time, who had been all the 
season endeavoring to bring the British squad- 
ron into conflict with him, but only partially 
succeeded on one occasion, attempted to block- 
ade the enemy in Kingston Harbor, or at least 
to prevent his going down the river, either to 
pursue the Americans, or to take possession of 
and fortify the important old military post at 
the head of Carleton Island, already spoken of. 
But Chauncey’s blockade was ineffectual. Brit- 
ish marine scouts were out among the Thousand 
Islands, and when, on the afternoon of the Ist 
of November, they discovered Brown encamped 
in the woods at French Creek, two brigs, two 
schooners, and eight gun-boats, filled with in- 
fantry, were out ready to bear down upon him. 
They did so at about sunset of the same day. 

Fortunately Brown had planted a battery of 
three 18-pounders on Bartlett’s Point, a high, 
wooded bluff on the western shore of French 
Creek at its mouth, under the command of 
Captain M‘Pherson of the light artillery. This 
battery, from its elevation, was very effective ; 
and it was served so skillfully that the enemy 
were driven away after some cannonading. At 
dawn the next morning the conflict was re- 
newed with the same result, the enemy in the 
two engagements having suffered much loss. 
It was with great difficulty that the British 
saved one of their brigs from capture. 

In the mean time troops were coming down 
from Grenadier Island and landing on the shore 
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of French Creek, as far up as the encampment 
of General Brown, on what has ever since been 
known as Wilkinson’s Point. The command- 
ing general, who was complimented by this name, 
arrived there on the 3d of November, and on 
the 4th he issued a general order, preparatory 
to final embarkation, in which he exhorted his 
troops to sustain well the character of American 
citizens, and abstain from rapine and plunder. 
‘¢ The General is determined,” he said, ‘‘ to have 
the first person who shall be detected in plun- 
dering an inhabitant of Canada of the smallest 
amount of property made an example of.” 

On the morning of the 5th, a clear, bright, 
crisp morning, just at dawn, the whole flotilla, 
comprising almost three hundred boats, moved 
down the river from French Creek, with ban- 
ners furled and music silent, for they wished to 
elude discovery by the British, who, until now, 
were uncertain whether the expedition was in- 
tended for Kingston, Prescott, or Montreal. But 
the vigilant foe had immediately discovered their 
course, and with a heavy armed galley and gun- 
boats filled with troops, started in pursuit. The 
flotilla arrived at Morristown early that even- 
ing, having been annoyed by the enemy, more 
or less, all the way. The General was con- 
veyed in a barge, under the command of the 
now venerable William Johnson, of Clayton, 
better known as ‘“‘ Bill Johnson, the Pirate of 
the Thousand Islands,” or the ‘' Hero of the 
Thousand Islands,” according to the feelings of 
his friends and foes. Johnson had then been 
in active service under Chauncey, as a spy, 
and had rendered his adopted country (he was 
born in Canada) essential aid. During the war 


he became filled with bitter feelings against the 
British; and when, in 1837, there was a revolt 
in both of the Canadian Provinces against the 
Government, he became one of the most active 
of the American sympathizers with the ‘‘ Pa- 
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triots,” as the insurgents were called. He was 
one of the party who destroyed the British pack- 
et steamer Robert Peel, for which and other acts 
he was outlawed by his own Government, and a 
reward of $500 was offered for his apprehension. 
He was captured and imprisoned ; finally par- 
doned ; and now upon a little rocky island five 
miles below Clayton, and within sight of the 
place where the Peel was burned, he is the keep- 
er of a light-house, and is paid a salary by the 
Government which once decreed him an outlaw! 
Time makes many strange changes. 

Several times during the passage of Wilkin- 
son’s army that day from French Creek to Mor- 
ristown, the General was disposed to turn upon 
the harassing enemy. He did so, at one time, 
near Bald Island, and was compelled to engage 
some of the enemy’s gun-boats, which shot out 
of the British channel on the north and &ttack- 
ed his rear. They were beaten off, and Wil- | 
kinson determined to run by the formidable 
batteries at Prescott during the night. It was 
found to be impracticable, and his boats lay | 
moored at Morristown until morning. <A corps 
of land troops from Kingston had also followed 
Wilkinson along the Northern shore of the St. | 
Lawrence, and arrived at Prescott before the 
American flotilla reached Ogdensburg. 

For the purpose of avoiding Fort Wellington 
and other fortifications at Prescott, Wilkinson 
halted three miles above Ogdensburg, where he 
debarked his ammunition, and all of his troops 
except a sufficient number to man the boats. | 
These were to be conveyed by land to the “* Red 
Mill,” four miles below Ogdensburg on the 
American shore, and the boats were to run by 
the Prescott batteries that night. | 

At the place of debarkation Wilkinson issued | 


a proclamation to the Canadians, intended to | 
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the descending army at St. 
Regis. 

By the skillful manage- 
ment of General Brown the 
whole flotilla passed Pres- 
cott safely that night, with 
the exception of two large 
boats heavily laden with 
prisoners, artillery, and ord- 
nance stores, which ran 
aground at Ogdensburg. 
They were taken off under 
a severe cannonading from 
Fort Wellington, and soon 
joined the others at the 
**Red Mill.” Wilkinson 
was now informed that the 
Canada shore of the river 
was lined with posts of mus- 
ketry and artillery at every 
eligible point, to dispute the 
passage of the flotilla. To 

meet and remove these impediments Colonel 
Alexander Macomb was detached with twelve 
hundred of the é/ite of the army, and on Sun- 
day, the 7th, landed on the Canada shore. 
He was soon followed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Forsyth and his riflemen. 

The flotilla arrived abreast ‘‘The White 
House,” opposite the Canadian town of Matilda, 
about eighteen miles below Ogdensburg, on the 
8th, and there Wilkinson called a council of his 
officers, consisting of Generals Lewis, Boyd, 
Brown, Porter, Covington, and Swartwout. 
After hearing a report from the acting chief-en- 
gineer, Colonel J. G. Swift, concerning the re- 
puted strength of the enemy, the question 
‘Shall the army procedd with all possible ra- 
pidity to the attack of Montreal?” was consider- 
ed, and answered in the affirmative. General 
Brown was at once ordered to cross the river 
with his brigade and the dragoons, for the pur- 
pose of marching down the Canada side of the 
stream in connection with Colonel Macomb; and 
the remainder of the day and night was con- 
sumed in the transportation. Meanwhile Wil- 
kinson was informed that a British reinforce- 
ment, full one thousand strong, had been sent 
down from Kingston to Prescott, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Morrison. They 
had come in the armed schooners Beresford and 
Sidney Smith, and several gun-boats and bat- 


teaux, under Captain Mulcaster, which had 


eluded Chauncey’s inefficient blockading squad- 
ron. They were joined at Prescott by provin- 
cial infantry and dragoons, under Lieutenant- 


Colonel Pearson, and on the morning of the 


9th they were close upon Wilkinson with the 
vessels in which they came down the river; and 
a large portion of the land troops were debark- 
ed at Matilda, for the purpose of pursuing the 
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make them passive; and there, at noon on the| Americans. General Boyd and his brigade were 
6th of November, he was visited by Hamp- | now detached to reinforce Brown, with orders 
ton’s Inspector-General, by whom he sent or- | to cover his march, to attack the pursuing ene- 
ders for that commander to press forward to emy, if necessary, and to co-operate with the 
the St. Lawrence, and form a junction with | other commanders. 
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Wilkinson now found himself in a perilous 
position. The British armed vessels were fol- 
lowing his flotilla, and a heavy British force was 
hanging upon the rear of his land troops, ready 
to co-operate with the water-craft in an attack 
upon the Americans. They constantly harass- 
ed Brown and Boyd, and occasionally «attacked 
the rear of the flotilla. The American forces 
on the shore also encountered detachments com- 
ing up from below, and were, compelled to make 
some long and tedious circuits in their march 
because of the destruction of the bridges in the 
front. 

On the morning of the 10th, when Wilkinson 
was approaching the ‘* Longue Saut,” a perilous 
rapid in the St. Lawrence eight miles in extent, 
he was informed that a considerable body of the 
enemy had collected near its foot, had construct- 
ed a block-house, and were prepared to attack 
him when he should come down. General Brown 
was ordered to advance at once and dislodge 
them, and at noon cannonading was heard in 
that direction for some time. At the same hour 
the enemy came pressing upon Willk{nson’s rear, 
and commenced cannonading from the gun- 
boats. The American gun-barges were so slen- 
der that the 18-pounders could not be worked 
effectively; so they were landed, placed in bat- 
tery, and brought to bear upon the enemy so 
skillfully that his vessels fled in haste up the 
river. In these operations the day was mostly 
consumed, The pilots were unwilling to enter 
the rapids at night. It was necessary to hear 
from Brown; for when the flotilla should once 
be committed to the swift current of the rapids 
there could be no retreat. These considerations 
caused Wilkinson to halt for the night in front 
of the farm of John Chrystler (a British militia 
captain, then in the service), a few miles below 
Williamsburg, while Boyd, with the rear of the 
land force, encamped near. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of the 11th, 


Wilkinson received a dispatch from Brown, ad- 
dressed from ‘‘ Five miles above Cornwall,” an- 
nouncing his success in his attack upon the Brit- 
ish fort at the foot of the rapids, informing him 
of the wounding of Lieutenant-Colonel Forsyth 
and one of his men, and urging him to come for- 
ward with boats and supplies as quickly as pos- 
sible, because his wearied troops were “ without 
covering in the rain.” This dispatch found 
Wilkinson extremely ill; and his reply, in which 
he told Brown of the presence of the enemy on 
his rear, and his apprehensions that he intended 
to pass him with his gun-boats and strengthen 
the British forces below, was addressed ‘‘ From 
my bed.” ‘It is now,” he said, ‘that I feel 
the heavy hand of disease-—enfeebled and con- 
fined to my bed, while the safety of the army in- 
trusted to my command, the honor of our arms, 
and the greatest interests of our country are at 
hazard.” 


and Boyd and his command to resume their 
march. At that moment information reached 
the commanding general that the enemy were 


advancing in column, and that firing from their 
gun-boats was heard. He immediately seyt 
Colonel Swift with an order for Boyd to form 
his detachment into three columns, advance upon 
the enemy, and endeavor to outflank him and 
capture his cannon. At the same time the flo- 
tilla was ordered to be moored on the Canadian 
shore just below Weaver's Point, while his gun- 
boats lay off Cook’s Point. 

The brave Boyd, anxious for battle, gladly 
obeyed. Swartwout was detailed with the Fy yurth 
Brigade to assail the van-guard of the enemy, 
which was composed of light troops, and Coving- 
ton was directed to take position at supporting 
distance from him with the Third Brigade. 
Swartwout, on a large brown horse, dashed gal- 
lantly into woods of second growth, followed by 
the Twenty-first Regiment, commanded by Col- 
onel E. W. Ripley, and with these drove the 
light troops of the enemy back upon the main 
line, in open fields, on Chrystler’s farm below 
his house. That line was well posted, its right 
resting on the St. Lawrence and covered by Mul- 
caster’s gun-boats, and the left on a black-ash 
swamp, supported by Indians and gathering 
militia, under Colonel Thomas Fraser, They 
were advantageously formed back of a rail-fence 
and a ravine that intersected the extensive plain, 
and rendered the advance of the American ar- 
tillery almost impossible. 

Swartwout’s sudden and successful dash was 
quickly followed by an attack on the enemy’s 
left by the whole of the Fourth Brigade and a 
part of the First under Colonel Coles, who ad- 
vanced across plowed fields, knee-deep in mud, 
in the face of a heavy shower of bullets and 
shrapnel shell. At the same time General Coy- 
ington, mounted on a fine white horse, gallant- 
ly led the Third Brigade against the enemy’s 
left, near the river, and the battle became gen- 
eral. “By charge after charge in the midst of 
difficulties the British were pushed back almost 
a mile; and the American cannon, placed in 
fair position by General Boyd, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Swift, did excellent execution 
fora few minutes. The squadron of the Second 
Regiment of dragoons was early in the field, and 
much exposed to the enemy’s fire, but, owing to 
the nature of the ground, was unable to accomplish 
much. At length Covington fell, severely wound- 
ed, and the ammunition of the Americans began 
to fail. It was soon exhausted, and the Fourth 
Brigade, hard pushed, fell back, followed by Col- 
onel Coles. This retrograde movement affected 
the Third Brigade, and it, too, fell back in con- 
siderable disorder. The British perceived this, 
and followed up the advantage gained with great 
vigor, and were endeavoring, by a flank move- 
ment, to capture Boyd’s cannon, when a gal- 
lant charge of cavalry, led by Adjutant-General 
Walbach, who had obtained Armstrong's per- 


|mission to accompany the expedition, drove 
Wilkinson now ordered the flotilla to proceed, 


them back and saved the pieces. The effort 
was renewed. Lieutenant Smith, who com- 
manded one of the cannon, was mortally wound- 
ed, and it fell into the hands of the enemy. 
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The conflict had lasted about two hours, when 
the Americans were compelled to fall back. Dur- 
ing that time victory had swayed like a pendu- 
lum between the combatants, and would doubt- 
less have rested with the Americans had their 
ammunition held out. Their retreat was prom- 
ising to be a rout, when the flying troops were 
met by six hundred men under Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Timothy Upham, of the Twenty-first Reg- 
iment of Infantry, and Major Malcolm, whom 
Wilkinson had sent up to the support of Boyd. 
These checked the disorderly flight ; and taking 
position on the ground from which Boyd’s force 
had been driven, they gallantly attacked the 
enemy, seized the principal ravine, and, with a 
severe fire at short musket range, drove the 
British back and saved the day. Meanwhile 
Boyd had re-formed his line in battle order on 
the edge of the wood from which Swartwout 
drove the foe at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, and there awaited another attack. It 
was not made. Both parties seemed willing 
to make the excuse of oncoming darkness a 
warrant for suspending further fighting. The 
Americans, under cover of night, retired un- 
molested to their boats, and the British re- 
mained upon the field. Neither party had 
gained a victory, but the advantage lay with 
the British. 

On the morning after the battle the flotilla 
and gun-boats passed safely down the Long 
Rapids without discovering any signs of an en- 
emy, and at the same time the land troops 
marched in the same direction unmolested. At 
Barnhart’s, three miles above Cornwall, they 
formed a junction with the forces under Gen- 
eral Brown, and Wilkinson expected to hear 
of the arrival of General Hampton and his di- 
vision at St. Regis, on the opposite shore of the 
St. Lawrence. But he was disappointed. Gen- 















eral Brown had written to Hampton the day be- 
fore, informing him of rumors of a battle above, 
and saying, ‘‘ My own opinion is you can not be 
with us too soon,” and begging him to inform 
the writer by the bearer when he might be ex- 
pected at St. Regis. Soon after Wilkinson’s 
arrival Colonel Atkinson, Hampton’s Inspector- 
General, appeared as the bearer of a letter from 
his chief, dated the 11th, in which the com- 
mander of the left of the grand army of the 
North, who, as we have seen, had fallen back 
to Chateaugay Four Corners, declared his inten- 
tion not to join Wilkinson at all, but to co-op- 
erate in the attack on Montreal by returning to 
Champlain and making a descent from that 
place. In other words, he was resolved to act 
independently of his superior, violate his oath, 
and, with an ambition without sufficient ability 
to execute its behests, attempt to win glory for 
himself exclusively by snatching the coveted 
prize of Montreal from the hands of Wilkinson. 
The latter was enraged, and declared that he 
would ‘‘arrest Hampton and direct Izard to 
bring forward the division.” But he was too 
feeble in mind and body to execute his threat, 
or do any thing that required energy; and after 
uttering a few curses, he called a council of 
war, and left the proud old oligarch, whose 
slaves in South Carolina and Louisiana he 
counted by thousands, to do as he pleased. 
That council decided that ‘‘ the conduct of Ma- 
jor-General Hampton, in refusing to join his 
division to the troops descending the St. Law- 
rence, rendered it expedient to remove the army 
to French Mills, on the Salmon River.”” ‘The 
opinion of the younger members of the council 
was,” says the now venerable General Swift, 
‘*that, with Brown as a leader, no character 
would be lost in going to Montreal;” but the 
majority said no; and on the following day, at 
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JUNCTION OF BIG AND LITTLE 


noon, when information came that there was a | 


considerable British force at Coteau de Lac, the 
foot-soldiers and artillerymen were all embark- 
ed on the transports, under the direction of 
General Brown, and departed for the Salmon 
River. .‘The horses of the dragoons, excepting 
about forty, were made to swim across the cold 
and rapidly-flowing St. Lawrence, there a thou- 
sand yards wide, and the squadron proceeded 
to Utica. The flotilla passed up the Big Salm- 
on about six miles to its confluence with the 
Little Salmon, near the French Mills, when it 
was announced that the boats were to be scut- 
tled, and the army was to go into winter-quar- 
ters in huts. 

Thus ended, in disaster and disgrace, an ex- 
pedition which, in its inception, promised great 
and salutary results. It was composed of 
brave and patriotic men; and justice to those 


men requires the humiliating confession from | 


the historian that their failure to achieve 
complete success is justly chargeable to th 
incompetency of the chief commanders, and 
the criminal indulgence, on the part of thes 
commanders, of personal jealousies and ani- 
mosities. The appointment of Wilkinson 
to the command of the Northern army was 
a criminal blunder on the part of the Goy- 
ernment. His antecedents were well known, 
and did not recommend him for a responsi- 
ble position. The weakness of his patriot- 
ism under temptations, and his too free in- 
dulgence in intoxicating drinks, were noto- 
rious, Hampton was totally unfit for the 
responsible station in which he was placed ; 
and Armstrong, who was a fellow-soldiei 
with them both in the old war for inde- 
pendence, lacked some of the qualities most 
essential in the administration of the ex- 
traordinary functions of his office in time 
of war. His presence on the frontier dur- 
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ing the progress of the expedition was, doubt- 
less, detrimental to the service, and he left for 
the National Capital at the moment when th 
counsel and direction of a judicious secretary 
of war were most needed. 

On arriving at the junction of the Big and 
Little Salmon the army was immediately de- 
barked on the frozen shores, and set to wor!) 
in the construction of huts for winter-quarters 
Their first labor was the sad task of digging 
grave for the remains of General Covington 
He was shot through the body on the 11th, ani! 
died at Barnhart’s on the morning of the 13th. 
just before the flotilla departed for Salmon Riv 
er. Wilkinson immediately departed for Ma- 
lone, after transferring the command of th 
army to General Lewis, who, with General 
3oyd, made his head-quarters at a long, low 
building (yet standing in 1860), dingy red in 
color, on the left bank of the Salmon, near the 
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FRENCH MILLS, FORT OOVINGTON. 


present lower bridge over the river at French | one-half of the little army before they were fair- 
Mills, or Fort Covington. These generals soon ly housed in well-regulated cantonments. 
obtained leave of absence, and the command Taking advantage of this distress among the 
of the army devolved on the younger and en- | soldiers, British emissaries tried, by the secret 
ergetic leader, General Brown, who made his circulation of written and printed placards, to 
head-quarters on the right bank of the river, | seduce the suffering men from their allegiance. 
ibove the Mills, now on the corner of Water ‘‘The American soldiers,” said a written pla- 
and Chateaugay streets, in Fort Covington. ‘ecard nailed upon a tree during a dark night, 
[here he received his commission of Major- | ‘*who may wish to quit the unnatural war in 
General in the armies of the United States. | which they are at present engaged will receive 
Hampton, in the mean time, had retired to the arrears due to them by the American Gov- 
Plattsburg, having abandoned all thoughts of | ernment, to the extent of five months’ pay, on 
entering Canada again. Wilkinson ordered | their arrival at the British outposts. No man 
him to join the main army at French Mills, shall be required to serve against his own coun- 
with his four thousand men; but the disobe-| try.” The lure failed. It is believed that not 
dient leader, leaving General Izard, of South | a single soldier of American birth was enticed 
Carolina, in command, abandoned the service, away by such promises. 





and retired to his immense sugar plantations in The enemy frequently menaced the canton- 
Louisiana, followed by the contempt of virtuous | ment at French Mills, as well as at Plattsburg ; 
and patriotic men. and toward the close of January Wilkinson re- 
General Brown at once adopted measures for | ceived orders from the War Department to break 
making the troops as comfortable as possible. up the post on Salmon River. Early in Feb- 
Huts were constructed; but this was a work ruary the movement was made. The flotilla 
of much labor, and consumed several weeks. was destroyed as fully as the ice in which it was 
Meanwhile severe winter weather came. They imbedded would permit, and the barracks were 
were on the 45th parallel, and at the beginning consumed. ‘The hospital at Malone was aban- 
of December the cold became intense. Most | doned; and while Brown, with a large portion 
of the soldiers had lost their blankets and extra | of the troops, marched up the St. Lawrence and 
clothing in the disastrous voyage to Grenadier to Sackett’s Harbor, the remainder accompanied 
Island, or in the battle on Chrystler’s field. Even the Commander-in-Chief to Plattsburg. The 
the sick had no shelter but tents for a while. enemy at Cornwall was apprised of this move- 
Che country in the vicinity was a wilderness, ment, and crossed the river on the ice on the 
and provisions were not only scarce but of in- day when the last American detachment left 
ferior quality. A great quantity of medicines French Mills. They were regulars, Canadian 
and hospital stores had been lost through mis- | militia, and Indians, and plunder seemed to be 
management, and these could not be procured their chief object. In this they were indulged, 
short of Albany, a distance of two hundred and and the abandoned frontier suffered much. 
fifty miles. The mortality among the sick be- Thus closed the events of the Campaign of 
came frightful, and disease prostrated nearly | 1813 on the Northern Frontier. 
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JOSEPHINE HERBERT. 


won at last the sweet confession and prom- 
ise from the lips of Josephine. 
doubts and pains forsook me. <A heavenly glow 
overspread my soul. Then followed a month of 


ineffable happiness, blissful days and nights, | 


when my heart seemed almost ready to burst, it 
was so full of love and joy! I can not now look 
back and think of those days but again my heart 
seems ready to break—not with love or with joy. 

After it was understood that Josephine was 
to be my wife, and her parents had given their 
consent, I used to spend all my evenings at the 
cottage. Her mother—a cold, reserved woman, 
of whom I had always stood somewhat in awe— 
smiled upon me as I had never believed she 
could smile, and fondly called me her son. The 
father told me his most entertaining stories, and 
talked with me familiarly of politics and of the 
farm. To think how I loved these old people 
for her sake!—to remember how happy I was 
then! 


But snddenly a change came over the family. | 


Love made my sense so keen that I perceived it 
one evening before I entered the house. Jose- 
phine ran as usual to welcome me; her mother 
smiled the same; Mr. Herbert had never ap- 
peared so kind to me. Yet I could not be de- 
ceived. I knew that something was concealed 
from me; and after passing an unhappy evening 
I went home with a heavy heart. 

Two or three times I had seen Judge Elmer’s 
horse standing at Mr. Herbert's gate. He was 
a man of influence and wealth; Mrs. Herbert 
was ambitious in her choice of friends; and I 
was glad for her sake, knowing how well his 
visits would please her. But that night, as I 


lay awake in my lonely room, tormented with | 


doubts, something whispered, ‘“‘The Judge’s 
attentions flatter them, and they think that 


Josephine might have looked higher for a hus- | 


band.” 

My misery kept me awake all night. The 
next day I had work to do which compelled me 
to stifle my impatience until evening. But as 
soon as I could get away from my tasks I hasti- 
ly changed my dress, and ran across the fields 
to Mr. Herbert’s house. 

As I approached I saw a cloud of dust in the 
distance, and the Judge’s chaise coming down 
the road. It had stood at Mr. Herbert’s gate 
only the day before, and the sight of it arriving 
again so soon filled me with a vague terror and 
jealousy. I crept through the garden hardly 
knowing what I should do. AsI drew near the 


house, upon the side opposite the road, I per- | 


ceived that the door was open, and presently 
discovered Mrs. Herbert talking with Josephine, 
who was weeping, while her father walked up 
and down, smoking, with a troubled air. I felt 
a devouring anxiety to hear what was said. Pas- 


sion overcame all sense of honor or shame; a/| 


shadowy vine favored my insane wish, and there 
I stood and listened. 


| Mr. Herbert. 
FTER a long fever of suspense and hope I | 


Swiftly all my | 


| ‘*You are angry without cause. 


| are kinder than you were! 


anita 


don’t vex her!” said 
** Let her do as she pleases.” 

** Of course,” said his wife, ‘‘she will do as 
we wish to have her.” 

**Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” said Josephine. “| 
have promised to marry Hugh; I love him! It 
will kill him to be disappointed !” 

‘*That’s it,” said Mr. Herbert, walking to the 
door and smoking violently. “If she has made 
the promise she ought to keep it.” 

I can not remember what other words were 
spoken, only that they filled me with fury and 
fear. Josephine was speaking when the Judge's 
chaise stopped at the gate. The arrival brought 
confusion to the group, and Josephine arose and 
fled. She ran out at the door. She met me 
face to face. She uttered a cry and recoiled, 
guilty and terror-stricken. 

“What is the matter?” quickly asked her 
mother. 

Josephine gasped out my name. Mrs. Her- 
bert, who did not see me, hurried her from the 
door. 

**Goand meet him !” she whispered. ‘‘ Talk 
to him and keep him in the garden—don’t let 
him know any thing yet!” 

The door was closed. I moved toward Jose- 
phine as she stood there, white and trembling, 
and fastened my grasp upon her wrist. She 
made no resistance as I drew her away, only 
gasping a little, and looking up at me with wild 
and frightened looks. I drew her toward the 
well, thinking I would fling her down into it, 
and bury her with stones, my heart was so dead- 
ly in its wrath. She seemed to read my savage 
purpose. 

**Don’t, don’t!” she faltered. 
I love you, Hugh!” 

** How dare you tell me that ?” I said, fiercely. 

“Why, Hugh! what have I done?” 

‘** Dene! what have you done—perjured, guilty 
woman ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean,” she said. 
I have done 


**Don’t vex the girl: 


? 


**T love you, 


nothing—nothing !” 

‘* Beware,” I answered, quite beside myself— 
‘* beware how you trifle with me now! I know 
all. I have heard. Don’t dare to speak an- 
other lie ; for maybe we shall all die soon—the 
rich man who is coming to marry you, and the 
wicked woman who is plotting my ruin—and you 
too, Josephine: you first, and myself last! So 
beware !” 

**Oh, Hugh!” she articulated, sinking upon 
her knees and clasping mine, and looking up at 
me with despairing features—‘‘ forgive me, spare 
me, and I will tell you all!” 

**Get up,” I said, sternly. I lifted her to her 
feet ; but when I saw that she could hardly stand, 
so great was her fear, a feeling of pity came over 
me and I put my arm about her waist, support- 
ing her, while I led her to an arbor in the gar- 
den. 

**Oh, you will not be too cruel with me: you 
will not, dear, dear Hugh!” she said. ‘‘ You 
Oh yes, yes: you 
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—and she embraced me with | Josephine; ‘‘ for you know how weak I am, and 


ha 


are! “you are! 
laughter, and tears, and sobs. 

I sat down upon a bench in the arbor, and | 
held herin my arms. My rage was giving place 
to grief. I dropped fiery tears upon the fair | 
head that pressed my bosom. At length she 


became quiet, and lay very still in my arms; 
and, looking upon her, I felt my sorrow swelling 
up more and more, till I could contain myself 
no longer, but cried out in anguish, 

“«Q God! how I loved you, how I loved | 
How could you stab my | 


you, Josephine! 
soul!” 

She stretched up higher, and put her arms 
about my neck, and pressed her tearful face against 
my check, and kissed me many times, weeping 
all the while silently, and stealing again softly 
into my relenting heart. My fury and despair 
at the thought of losing her were all gone. I felt 
sure of her again—more sure than ever. Only 
the dreadful agony remained, of knowing that for 
one moment her truth had faltered—that for a 
single instant she had paused and weighed me 
and my love in the balance with the rich man 
and his gold. That perfidy it seemed impossi- 
ble to forgive. But when she told me every 
thing; how the Judge had come to the house as 
a friend; how proud and happy he had made 
her parents; the great joy of her mother, when | 
she learned that he wished to make Josephine 
his wife, and the mistress of his wealth; her 
own indignant rejection of the offer, and firm 
persistence, until that powerful woman’s over- 
bearing will had, at the fatal crisis I had wit- 
nessed, driven her momently insane, and made 
her seem to hesitate and almost accept—all this, 
accompanied by protestations of love, and solemn 
promises that no power should henceforth divide 
us, disarmed my resentment, and I[ gathered her 
into my heart, and we drank then and there 
such dear and dangerous draughts of love as we 
had never before dared to enjoy. Proud and 
exultant, I rose up, feeling that she was all mine, 
that her mother’s wicked ambition was baffled, 
and that the Judge could now go peaceably home 
and lock up his gold. 

Hours had passed ; the evening was advanced, | 
when we heard Mr. Herbert calling us, and re- | 
luctantly left the arbor. He met us at the door, 
and said, kindly, 

**Well, my children ?” 

I grasped his hand and raised it to my lips. 

**She is mine!” Isaid. ‘Is she not? Have 
you not said it ?” 

‘Certainly, Hugh, if you are both agreed.” 

“Weare! Say we are, Josephine!” 

** We are, we are, dear father!’ 

‘Why, what does this mean?” said the old 
man. 

“It means,” I replied, ‘‘that I know all; 
that she has told me every thing, and promised 
again to be my wife, and nev. r to give another 
thought to that man; and that I appeal to you, | 
her father, to help and protect her while I am 
away.” 

“Yes, yes, we appeal to you, father,” added 


| 


ings as well as my own. 
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I fear—I fear!” 

This distrust of herself gave me a heavy pang. 
The old man wept. 

** Well, well,” he said, ‘‘I am glad it is set- 
tled; though the Judge is a good friend of ours, 
and mother likes him, and no doubt he would 
make Josephine a kind husband.” 

** You can say that now to me!” I exclaimed, 
bitterly. ‘Oh, Josephine, I wish that I had 
died before this night!” 

“There, there! don’t feel hurt,” he replied. 
‘“*T want Josephine to be happy, and if she has 
made her choice let that end it. So don’t re- 
sent what I said: you know it is natural that 
we should wish her to marry well, and there is 
not a kinder, better man than the Judge.” 

“Not richer!” I added, with gall. ‘*That 
makes all the difference. But remember, it is 
settled: she is mine, and she is not to be teased 
and made unhappy.” 

** Has he gone, father ?’’ whispered Josephine. 

**No; he is talking with your mother.” 

** Conspiring to rob me!” I said, through my 
teeth. But then the memory of what had passed 
in the arbor arose within me, and kissing Jose- 
phine, and shaking hands with her father, I bid 
them good-night, and went home almost happy. 

The next day I saw Mrs. Herbert’s little 
kitchen girl coming along the road, bearing 
something in her hand. As she drew near I 
discovered that it was a letter. A presentiment 
of impending evil made me faint, for I knew the 
message was for me, and I guessed its purport 
even before I saw my name in Mrs. Herbert's 
ominous handwriting upon the envelope. I 
opened it and read these words : 


9” 


“Hugh, I have heard with sorrow and regret of your 
conduct last night. After the temper you have shown 
to Josephine I can no longer feel it safe to intrust you 
with her happiness. And after the unjust and insulting 
language you have u:ed respecting me, it is thought ad- 
visable that you should discontinue 
house. 


your visits to our 
Josephine has now recovered her reason, which 
she seemed to have lost in the alarm and excitement 
caused by your violence, and this note expresses her feel- 
If this decision gives you pain, 
remember that you have brought it all upon yourself.” 

I stood stupefied, crushing up the letter in 
my hands, when I heard my name spoken two 
or three times, and felt some one pulling my 
sleeve. 

‘“‘Don’t you mind it, Hugh. I’m on your 
side,” said the girl, with sparkling eyes. “I 
like you better than all the rest. I can tell you 
something.” 


‘Tell me all you know. Quick! quick!” 


| And I seized her arm in my impatience. 


‘¢ Mrs. Herbert has fixed it all,” she added. 


| “T had my ear at the stove-pipe hole, up stairs, 


when she was talking with Judge Elmer last 
night.” 

‘« Josephine,” I said, ‘‘does she —has she 
agreed ?” 

‘‘ They brought her into the room after you 
was gone. The Judge talked to her some time, 


_and told her how happy he thought he could 
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make her and the old folks with his means—he 
talked a good deal about his means—and asked 
her to think of it till next week, and then he 
went away; and they praised him, and said 
what a good man he was, and how rich and re- 
spected, and what a kind husband he would 
make, and all that; and Josephine sat crying 
all the time till her mother asked her what you 
had said and done, and she was fool enough to 
tell. How mad I was at her!”—and the girl 
shook her fist. 

‘* What else ?” I demanded. 

**Not much; only Mrs. Herbert said it all 
happened just right, and she would make that 
an excuse to forbid you the house.”’ 

All this I heard. Then I read over the mo- 
ther’s letter, and crushed it up again as I would 
have crushed her heart. 

**Where are you going?” cried Mary—for I 
had started off, with a sudden impulse, to tear 
up the perfidy by its roots. ‘* Don’t go there— 
don't, if you please, Hugh. She'll know I told 
you, and then won't she give it to me!” 

**Don’t fear,” I said. ‘‘I shall not betray 
you, poor girl.” 

**Oh, but you will—you can’t help it, you are 
so white and angry! And, don’t you see, you'll 
only make more trouble, and set Josephine 
against you, maybe.” 

Then remembering how violent I had been 
the night before, I feared that already I had 
made Josephine dread and hate me, and repent- 
ed that I had given the family that single poor 
excuse for their treachery. 

“Wait till you get over it a little,” the girl 
went on, ‘“‘and Ill carry Josephine any mes- 
sage you please—tell her to meet you in the 
arbor to-night at eight o’clock, shall I?” 

Impatient as I was to confront and denounce 
the wrong, I felt that Mary’s little head was 
wiser than mine; and having agreed to the 
course she proposed, I sent her away. I now 
found it impossible to return to my work. I 
wandered to the woods, and waited in torments 
of suspense for the night. At dusk I approach- 
ed Mr. Herbert’s house. It was eight o’clock, 
and not yet dark, when I reached the arbor and 
concealed myself. I shrink even from the recol- 
lection of the doubts, the sickness of heart, and 
burning sense of wrong which I suffered then 
and there waiting for Josephine. The last 
gleam of twilight faded. Darkness and silence 
were all around me. Every note of the lonely 
katydid, piping her harsh song in the tree by 
the wall, pierced my heart with inexpressible 
pain. At one moment I groaned with resent- 
ment against Josephine ; the next I longed only 
to hear her footstep and to clasp her to my break- 
ing heart. I stepped out of the arbor. The 
stars were shining above, mocking the anguish 
of my soul with their cool, calm rays. I walk- 
ed toward the house. There was a light burn- 
ing within, but all was still. 

‘** She will not come! she will not come!” I 
said, after long watching. I threw myself upon 
the ground. ThenItried topray. ButI could 


” 
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find no peace; my thoughts of prayer turned 
to bitter curses, and, rising up in rage, I ad- 
vanced to the door, when something bade me 
pause. Perhaps Josephine had not been able 
to escape from her mother’s eye; she would 
come to me yet, or at least she would send Mary 
with some message: such were my thoughts. T 
returned to the arbor; I remembered the happi- 
ness of the past night, the endearments which 
had consecrated the place. Now darkness and 
loneliness possessed it, and dreadful doubts whis- 
pered that such bliss would be mine no more, 
I sat down upon the seat where she had sat; ] 
tried to imagine her there again; I called her 
name with sighs and tears. Then I walked to 
the well, and looked down into the black cavity, 
and thought how sweet it would be to sink into 
its cool, still waters, and so be at rest. 

When I raised my head and turned again 
the light in the cottage had disappeared. I 
now took fresh courage, trusting that Josephine 
would come to me, or at least give me some sig- 
nal as soon as her parents had retired. But I 
looked in vain for a light in her room. The 
perfect gloom and silence which enwrapped the 
cottage alarmed me. I made the circuit of the 
house ; not a ray was visible within, not a sound 
was heard. I waited a long time, then threw a 
pebble against Josephine’s window. I heard it 
click the glass and fall down upon the vine leaves 
beneath. I held my breath, and watched and 
listened—but there was no signal. 1 thought— 
‘* Perhaps she is afraid.” I threw another peb- 
ble. Then I spoke her name. 

‘* Josephine!” I said, ‘‘ it is I—speak to me 

No response. 

‘* Josephine ! Josephine! for pity’s sake, one 
word !” 

Then came the torturing thought that she 
had gone early to bed, perhaps before my ar- 
rival, and that now, and all the time I had 
been watching and waiting, she was lying there 
in deep, unconscious sleep. 

‘*She has no heart,” I said; *‘no love, no 
pity. Unworthy! unworthy! I pluck her from 
my soul!” 

Then another and very different thought sug- 
gested itself. ‘*Her mother is cautious: she 
sleeps with her to-night.” And no longer 
blaming Josephine so heavily, but concentrating 
all my heart’s bitter thoughts against her mo- 
ther, I left the garden, crossed the fields in dark- 
ness, reached home, and crept to my wretched 
bed. 

The next morning I was feverish, but my 
nerves were strung to a resolute purpose; and, 
having dressed myself with care, I walked to 
the house which I was forbidden to enter. With 
right and truth for my allies I felt strong and 
bold. It was a fresh dewy morning; and as I 
entered the sweet-scented yard the loneliness 
and misery of which it had been the scene a few 
hours before appeared like some horror of which 
I had dreamed. I was keenly susceptible to the 
beauty and joy around me, and I had more than 
once caught myself singing snatches of songs by 
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the way. At the door I met Mr. Herbert, who 
looked a little embarrassed at first, but never- 
theless greeted me with his old cordial smile, 
and invited me to go in. 

‘¢Fine morning. How do you do?” 

‘*Very well,” I said, in the commonplace 
phrase of village life. ‘* How are you all here ?” 

‘* All well, I believe; all that are at home,” 
he replied, and then adroitly made his escape. 

I found myself standing face to with 
Mrs. Herbert. I bowed low without speaking. 

‘*Good-morning, Hugh,” she said, in a tone 
unusually kind and cheerful; but there was 
something hollow and false in it, and her face 
was pale, with an extraordinary tightness about 
her lips as she smiled. 


face 


*“[T was honored with a letter from you yes- 
terday,” I said; and my own voice astonished 
and encouraged me, it was so deep, and clear, 
and strong. 

“Yes,” said she, nervously. 
thought it best to write to you. 


I 


*¢ Sit down. 
all of us the pain of an interview. But I am 
not sorry you have come.” 

** Did you think I would not come?” T asked. 
And straightway I proceeded to recount to her 
my wrongs and her own treachery. Her face 


grew whiter still, and the tightness about her | 


lips increased, with an occasional quick, violent 
twitching, and her eyes dared not once encoun- 
ter mine. 
and I added, ‘* This is what I came to say to 
I have been angry, God forgive me; but 
[ am not angry now. 

est truth of my heart. 


you. 


In your own heart you 


know that it is truth, and you will not deny it.” 


“IT do not consider it worth while to deny 
any thing,” she answered. ‘Think of us-- 
think of me—as you please. 


make one of my family. No man can marry 
my child who holds such opinions of me. There, 
Sir, is the door, which I request you never to 
enter again.” 

Her words fell like flints, hard and separate, 
one upon another. I stood up and replied, 

** Your child, Mrs. Herbert, is pledged to me. 
You know that her heart is all mine. As long 
as [am assured of that—until I hear her own 
lips recant what she has solemnly declared—I 
shall seek her and claim her wherever she is. I 
will leave your house, madam, but not until I 
have seen her, if she is in it.” 

“T am very thankful that she is not in it,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. ‘‘I expected this, and took 
precautions to save my child from your vio- 
lence.” 

** My violence, madam ?” 

** Yes ; 
tive person. What you said and did to her last 
I do not know; but I do know that it almost un- 
settled both her health and her reason.” 

I felt a wrathful response surging in my 
breast at those unjust words; but I simply said, 

‘Am [ to understand that Josephine is not at 
home ?” 


JOSEPHINE HERBERT. 


I hoped to save | 


So she sat and heard me through; | 


I speak the simple, earn- | 
| | 


After what has | 
passed it is not possible that ever you should 


I regard you as a dangerous, vindic- | 


** You are.” 

**Then I shall 
home.” 

** You'd better not! 
you!” 

I cast my eyes upward; I felt them fill with 
tears, as I said, 

**God judge between you and me! 
do what I feel to be right, 
and without fear.” 

Then I turned and departed. 

A strange power had been upon me through 
all this interview; but now that it was ended | 
felt my strength suddenly sinking, and before | 
had passed the gate I was tremulous and power- 

| less as a child. 

I saw Mr. Herbert approaching, carrying a 
pail. He seemed to avoid me. I 
called to him and we met. 

‘Do you remember the night before last, 
| Mr. Herbert, what I said, what Josephine said, 
| and what you promised ?” 

‘Tt seems to me I remember something, 
| Hugh; yes, I remember,” faltered the old man. 
**T am your friend, Hugh, believe me.” 

‘* Then tell me where she is!” 

‘* Her mother thought it best that she should 
be kept quiet for a few days and have time to 
| settle her thoughts; and she sent her off some- 
where—to visit some friends, I believe.” 

** How—when did she go?” 

** Yesterday afternoon—Mary went with her 
in the buggy. Mary will drive home this 
morning; but I suppose Josephine will be ab- 
sent a week, perhaps longer.” 

‘Tell me where she is,” I pleaded, “and I 
| promise you that I will never speak to her one 
unkind word !” 

*“*T can’t tell; I did not ask, for I did not 
wish to know.” 

The old man burst into tears. I understood 
| his heart—so kind, yet so weak. Solicitude for 

Josephine his youngest, and now his only child— 
a tender regard for me, together with something 


call again when she is at 


I warn you—I command 


I shall 


without falsehood 


desirous 


|of his wife’s ambition for wealth—and certainly 
with a timid deference to her more powerful and 
| determined spirit, added to which the conscious- 
ness, not to be stifled, of a great wrong being 
done: such were the conflicting feelings whic! 
agitated him. I took his hand and he pressed 
| mine with emotion. 

«Tt will all be for the best, I hope,” he said : 
| **for you and for all of us, Hugh.” 
| ‘It is vain to hope and do nothing,” I re- 
plied. ‘If you stand tamely by and see your 
child driven to a match against which her whole 
| nature revolts, the sin is yours. I have said it. 
| You will remember when the day of sorrow 
comes.” 

“T trust that day may be distant; I pray 
that no unhappiness may come to our child!” 
| murmured the old man. 
| Icould not return home—the very thought of 
home was repugnant to me. I wandered over 
the hills and through the woods. Oh the 
| weary, weary day! Josephine’s love had wa- 
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vered once, it might falter again. But for this, 
but for the fact that I had myself witnessed her 


. | 
weakness, nothing could have destroyed my 


faith in her, or brought such anguish to my 
spirit. I could find no rest or solace any 
where. The cool nooks in the woods, the great 
trees, always before so friendly, the brooks and 
mossy banks that had never until now refused 
to cool my fever and soothe my pain—all de- 
nied that they ever knew me; and wherever I 
walked fell the shadow of my despair, and 
wherever I laid myself down a bed of torment 
was prepared. 

Josephine was to be absent a week, perhaps 
longer, and I—could I endure another day of 
such suspense? I firmly believed that she had 
gone to stay with some friends of Judge El- 
mer’s. They would flatter and influence her— 
that was her mother’s policy. They would 
labor to make her forget me; and I was not to 
see her, or speak one word for myself, or feel 
that I had in the world a friend who would 
speak one word fur me to keep me in her re- 
membrance during this time! And perhaps 
(this thought went through me like a sword) 
they would work upon her weakness and vanity 
until, in some fatal moment, wringing from her 
something like consent, they would arrange a 
hasty marriage, and she would be the Judge’s 
wife and lost to me forever! 

In vain I reasoned that if she would be so 
perfidious and weak she was unworthy of me, 
and I ought to leave her to her fate. I found 
no consolation in that thought. I loved her so 
I felt that I could forgive every thing, and give 
up pride, ambition, all the world for her. 

My hope was in Mary. I longed to see her 
returning by the road. Perhaps Josephine 
would be with her. At least she would bring 
with her some message from Josephine to me. 
I had this thing to hope for, and torture myself 
with all the forenoon. In all my restless wan- 
derings I kept within sight and sound of th 
road; my heart throbbing violently, then grow- 
ing faint with every vehicle that appeared. At 
last the well-known buggy came in sight. Mary 
was riding alone. In a minute I was at the 
road eager to waylay her. 

** Mary! Mary!” I cried. 

** How do you do, Hugh ?” answered the girl’s 
shrill voice. 

‘*Where have you been? where is Josephine?” 

“*T’ve been to carry her over the mountain. 
Did you come to the arbor last night?” 

**Oh, Mary! did Josephine know I was com- 
ing to meet her there ?” 

** Of course, I told her.” 

‘* What did she say ?” 

** She said she was afraid it wasn’t best.” 

** Afraid it was not best!” I groaned. ‘‘ And 
so she went away and left me at such a time.” 

‘*Qh, that was her mother’s notion,” Mary 
said. ‘And of course Josephine does just as 
her mother wants her to—the silly thing!” The 
girl’s black eyes flashed with scorn. 

“She sent me no letter—no message ?” 


Ete No, she said she thought it was not best.” 
| Grief and rage choked my voice. 

** Where is she ?” 

“If you go to find her, they will know that I 
told you. Josephine herself said I'd better not 
tell you, and the old woman would almost kij] 
me, I’m sure!” 

I seized the reins, and set my foot upon the 
wheel, and the thoughts of my heart were dead- 
ly and fierce as I looked at her and spoke. 

**T have a right to know, and you shall not 
leave this spot till you have told me!” 

“That's a fact, you.ought to know, and I'l] 
tell you, if I die for it!” exclaimed Mary. “She's 
gone over the mountain to Colonel Jordon’s, 
| You'll find her there. Now let me go.” 

My hand dropped from the rein, my foot from 
| the wheel, I drew back, and the vehicle passed 
| on. 

Mrs. Jordon was Judge Elmer’s sister; and 

it was she who had introduced him to the Her- 
| berts, and selected Josephine for his wife. 

| A chill came over me; I felt benumbed ; my 
brain grew giddy and faint, and I lay down upon 
the green grass by the road, and breathed not 
|once, nor moved at all fora long while, think- 
ing that so I should die. 

I heard a wagon approach and stop; and a 
voice said, *‘ He is hurt ;” another said, ‘‘ He is 
dead!” and a third laughingly cried, ‘“‘ Let him 
alone, he is drunk!” And I cared nothing for 
jall this, but lay there, perfectly still, thinking 
| that so I should die. 

Then a chaise drew up. Somebody spoke to 
|me. I made noanswer. A man alighted and 
bent over me. 

‘* Poor fellow!” he said, kindly, ** what is the 
matter ?” 

He raised my head. There was sympathy in 
his touch, in his tones of voice. But I turned 
and looked up at him. Suddenly something 
ran over me like snakes ; I shook him away from 
me, and arose to my feet with horror and hate 
| creeping and curdling through all my veins. I 
| glanced upon him a moment, then walked away. 
And stepping again into his chaise Judge Elmer 
drove on to Mr. Herbert's house. 

I went home and threw myself upon my bed. 
Toward night the housekeeper brought me some 
broth, and made me drink it. She was very 
kind to me, and as she asked what my grief was, 
I felt that it would take something of the insup- 
portable burden from my soul to tell her a little ; 
so I began, and before I was aware, I found my- 
self relating all my wrongs and sufferings, and 
weeping upon the good old creature’s shoulder. 
She spoke many comforting words; and when 
she had left me { burst out crying in very thank- 
fulness to God for sending so kind a minister 
to me in my sore need. 

At evening I procured a horse and set out 
to ride over the mountain. An hour’s gallop 
brought me in sight of Colonel Jordon’s house. 
Then I slackened speed, and approached with 
many forebodings the spot of Josephine’s retreat. 
As I walked my horse up the hill a chaise rat- 
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tled by. It was the same which had stopped 
beside me that day in the road; and making a 
sharp turn at the foot of the avenue, it entered 
Colonel Jordon’s premises. I followed more 
slowly, passed the open gate, and rode on under 
the shadows of the elms toward the house. 

Suddenly I halted. Before me were the open 
windows of the house, the rooms full of light, of 
gayety, and laughter. Seated in the saddle, I 
could look directly in upon the company. In 
the midst was Josephine. I saw Judge Elmer 
enter, with his nieces hanging coquettishly upon 
his arms, and, bowing around to th? guests, ap- 
proach Josephine, and respectfully offer her his 
hand. Then the nieces laughed, significantly ; 
and the Judge looked pleased and benignant ; 
and Josephine blushed and put on her sweetest 
smiles, and appeared withal so flattered and hap- 
py that I could have struck her dead upon the 
spot. 

But I swallowed my wrath, and sat there un- 
seen upon the horse, instead of boldly entering 
the house, as I had before resolved to do; and 
when my eyes had seen and my ears had heard 
enough, I drew the rein, turned the animal’s 
head down the avenue and down the hill, and 
rode back the way I came. 

Through the silent night, under the cold stars, 
I rode, not dejected, not despairing, but with 
my firm hands clasped, my eyes upturned to 
heaven, and a purpose, sublime as my sorrow, 
entering and filling my soul. ‘The greatness of 
my wrong made me great to endure. 

And as for the days and nights of suffering 
that ensued let them be nameless and unnoted. 
I returned to my work, was cheerful and strong. 
**God’s will be done!” I said forever to myself, 
and bowed my head humbly, and was not all 
unhappy. I believed Josephine too false and 
shallow to be worth a thought of mine; and that 
conviction helped me shut her image from my 
heart; but there were times when the old ten- 
derness would well up again, and I yearned for her 
unspeakably. 

Soon there came a rumor that the wedding- 
day was set, and one morning I met Mary in 
the village street. She was gayly dressed, proud, 
and simpering. 


** How do you do, Hugh?” she said, passing 


affectedly by. 

‘*You seem very happy, Mary.” 

**T guess you’d think so!” And she tossed 
her head. ‘‘ Don’t stop me. I’m going to carry 
around the invitations. I suppose you've heard 
we're going to have a wedding to our house?” 

** When ?”—I managed to articulate. 


‘** Day after to-morrow. They're to be mar- 


ried in the morning, and start right off on a 
journey—to Saratoga, Niagara Falls, and I 


don’t know all the fine places!’ I'm going with | 


Josephine. Won't it be splendid?” 
** And—Josephine—I hope she is happy!” I 
said; yet I know not that I hoped so, with the 


old anguish, the sense of shame and wrong, | 
| indifferent acquaintance. Put off those lying 


wringing once more my heart. 
** Fool if she ain’t!” cried Mary. ‘ They're 
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real nice people. Judge Elmer has got lots of 
money. He has given me ever so many pres- 
ents. And I’m going to live with ‘em after 
they’re married—won’t it be nice! But I must 
go. Good-by! You don’t feel bad now, do you, 
Hugh ?” 

She hurried away, and I must own that, 
aside from the pain it gave me to hear what I 
had heard, it grieved me much to know that 
gifts and flatteries had deprived me of the sym- 
pathy of that poor little friend. 

All the remainder of that day, and all the 
coming night, a strange desire agitated me to 
see Josephine one more. 

On the following day—the day before the 
wedding was to be—I proceeded to make a call 
at the cottage. 

I was calm in spirit, but alarm and conster- 
nation entered with me at the door, and sent 
Josephine flying from my sight, and touched her 
father’s feeble limbs with a palsy, and drove the 
last drop of blood from the quivering lips of his 
wife. 

““Why are you here, Hugh?” the latter 
tremblingly asked. 

** T have come to see Josephine,” I answered. 

‘It is not possible for you to see her!” ex- 
claimed the excited woman. ‘‘ Why do you 
come to agitate her now ?” 

‘« The last words we spoke to each other were 
vows of love and fidelity,” I said. ‘‘ For that 
reason I must see her, that both her soul and 
mine may be absolved.” 

‘*I don’t see the use,” replied Mrs. Herbert. 
**T can not give my consent.” But I saw her 
unquiet spirit waver and bend before the calm 
supremacy of mine. 

‘* Tt is not my wish to make any disturbance,” 
I said; ‘* but I shall see Josephine before she is 
married to that man, if not until the last mo- 
ment. And I think you would rather see a 
lion break in upon your wedding than me. I 
have certain truths to speak which you would 
not gladly hear spoken in the presence of the 
bridegroom and his friends. So I think it bet- 
ter that I should meet her now, quietly and pri- 
vately, and in your presence if you choose.” 

She left the room. She was absent a long 
while. I conversed with Mr. Herbert, and 
opened my heart to him; and the words given 
me to speak were God’s truth, never to be for- 
gotten by him in this world of sorrow and sin. 

Mrs. Herbert returned and conducted me to 
another room, where Josephine was waiting, 


| prepared with hypocritical looks to receive me. 


She advanced with a smile, putting out her 
hand; but I stood with folded arms, looking 
gravely but kindly upon her, from a soul filled 
with sadness and pity. 

‘* You won't shake hands with me, Hugh 

‘‘T remember when last our hands pressed 
each other; and I know that to-morrow morn- 
ing yours is to be given away forever, Josephine. 
So do not offer it to me now as you would to any 
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smiles: keep them for others. Let us talk a 
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moment together—truth with truth ; then I will 
go away content.” 

Swiftly the smiles vanished ; her cheek paled; 
and as I led her to the sofa she sank upon it, 








covering her face in grief and shame. Her | 


mother stood by and saw it all. 


I sat by her side and talked to her half an | 


hour, and all this time she wept, and more than 
once Mrs. Herbert covered her own face and 
wiped away certain tears. 


Then I arose to go. I took the mother’s hand | 


and bade her farewell; then I placed both my 
hands upon Josephine’s head, bowed before me, 
and forgave her, and prayed that she might be 
happy, and said, 

** So we part, forever !” 


Then Josephine sprang up and threw her | 


arms about me, and cried out, 

** Don’t go! don’t go! Oh, do not leave me, 
Hugh!” 

Mrs. Herbert sprang forward in alarm, but I 
put her away with a gesture. Then I unclasp- 
ed the girl’s arms from my neck, and tenderly 
placed her again upon the sofa, smoothing her 
hair and cheek with my hands. 

**My poor lamb !’’ I said—‘‘my poor lamb!” 
Then my voice choked; but looking up at the 
mother, I added, ‘* Sacrificed! bound upon the 
altar! God have mercy upon you!” 

Again I attempted to go, but Josephine caught 
me, and once more wound her arms about me, 
and looked up at me with a countenance full of 
affection and despair. 

**Tlove you! Ishallalwayslove you! Hugh, 
believe me, I shall suffer more than you. But I 
have one solace—I shall not live.” 

The mother stood by, and heard that too. 

‘*This interview must not be prolonged,” she 
uttered, greatly agitated. 

‘Tt is not I who prolong it,” I said. 

** No, no, it is I!” cried Josephine. ‘‘I can’t 
let you go! Iwill not let you go! Iam your 
wife—you know—you know—that night in the 
arbor—what I promised—oh, why did I ever 
forget!” 

Stormy thoughts swept through me—a mad 
impulse—to speak one word—to say to her, 
**Come!” and so depart from that house with 
her by my side, reunited, to be sundered never 
more on earth. Triumph rose up within me as I 
foresaw the impotent fury of the baffled mother ; 
the disgraceful defeat of the mean match-makers, 
now exulting in their work; the chagrin of the 
bridegroom, thus bereft; and I swept my scorn- 


ful eye about me, and knew for a certainty that | 


all and every one of them were then in my pow- 
er; but my soul said, ‘* Pause!” and I spoke: 

** But you did forget, Josephine ?” 

** Curse me for it, I did.” 

** You were overpersuaded by your mother and 
by his friends—dazzled by the prospect of his 
wealth—chilled by the thought of my poverty 
in the comparison. This is so, is it not?” 

She faltered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

** And with your own lips you have deliber- 
ately promised to be his wife to-morrow ?” 
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‘*T have!” And even as she spoke she stroy 

| to kiss me. 

| ThenI grew cold and stern, and put her from 
me. 

‘*Oh, let me kiss you,” she pleaded, “‘for the 

| last time!” 

‘*Not with those lips that have made that 
promise to him, and that will be a bride's lips 
to be kissed by him and all his friends to-mor. 
| row morning!” 

We stood near the stairs in the entry, I strug- 
gling vainly to reach the door, the mother wait- 
ing anxiously for the end, Josephine desperatel; 
drawing me back. 
| ** My child, my child, you must not!” 
| 
} 


| 


‘*You have had your will in every thing; | 
will have mine in this!” said Josephine. She 
| stepped upon the stairs, so as to stand as high as 
I; then passionately drew my head to her b 
som, and pressed it there, end covered it all ove: 
| with kisses; and I had no power to resist her, 
not even when she reached my lips and de- 

voured them, and I felt her streaming tears 
| upon my face. 

| Still the mother stood by, and saw it all, and 
| wrung her hands, and implored. There was 
|} also another witness—Mr. Herbert, whom I dis- 
| covered standing aghast in the door, when Jo- 
sephine released me, and swooned upon the 
| stairs. 

Cold as ice and stern as rock I walked out 
of the house, little knowing how soon I was to 
enter it again to witness a different scene. 

I gave the remainder of the day to meditation 
upon the hills. Toward evening it came on to 
rain. A gloomy, sad September night set in. 
But I was at peace. Was Josephine ? 

I went to bed early. For weeks I had scarce- 
ly slept. But now a heavenly rest descended 
upon me, and I lay in sweet trance-like repose, 
thinking great and solemn thoughts, and listen- 
ing to the drip of the rain until I fell asleep. 

Strange that I should sleep that night—night 
of all nights in my life! I awoke with a start. 
I could not think I had been dreaming. I be- 
lieved I heard a voice. It seemed Josephine’s ; 
it had called to me with piteous accents beneath 
my window. I sat up in bed and listened. 
Darkness, and rain, and gusts of wind. I arose 
groped my way to the window, and looked out 
Clouds filled the midnight sky; but over all was 
the full moon, invisible, but manifest by the gray 
glimmer that filtered down through the dark 
| I put out my head till the gusts whirled my hai: 
and I felt the cool rain upon my neck. For a 
moment I imagined that I heard a moan not far 
off, and that I saw a dim figure disappearing 
amidst the trees of the orchard. Was it all 
fancy? I strained eye and ear, but heard and 
saw no more. 

I returned to my bed. The incident produced 
a powerful effect upon me. I remembered the 
parting scene at Mr. Herbert's house. All my 
old tenderness came up again in that dark and 
solitary hour. I forgot Josephine’s perfidy and 








weakness, remembering only her love; and I 
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knew then that, should she even at the last prove | 


so true and brave as to come to me through the 
night and storm, and ask me to receive her 
back, I surely could not refuse, but that I would 
welcome her home to my affection, and wash 
away all my own sorrow and her guilt with my 
tears. 

Thinking these thoughts, and imagining many 
things—how I would take her in out of the storm, 
and warm her in my arms, and give her the 
kisses I had that day refused—-I once more fell 
asleep. 

It was broad day when I awoke. It was 
raining still. I thought of the wedding that 


was to take place at ten o’clock, and looked at | 


my watch. It was eight already. I stood 


amazed at my profound and prolonged sleep, | 


when the housekeeper knocked at my door. I 
hastily drew on my clothes and opened it. 
‘<T’m glad to find you alive,” she said. ‘I 
have rapped here three times since seven o'clock, 
but no answer could I get.” 
‘«There was never such sleep known before,” 
I replied. 


“°Twill do you good—that’s certain,” said | 


the kind woman. 

in the night?” 
‘* Hear ? what?” 
‘“ Noises about the house.” 
“Did you hear any ?” I eagerly asked. 


‘But did you hear nothing 


er, ‘‘I believe there was some one under your 
window last night!” And, looking very pale, 
she sank down upon a chair. 

“Tell me all you know—every thing you 
heard !”’ 

** Why, you see, I was woke up out of a sound 
sleep, thinking I heard something; and, sure 
enough, there was a kind of scratching against 
the side of the house; but I couldn’t teli wheth- 
er ‘twas a critter or a human, or nothing but a 
limb that had blown down, till by and by I 
heard something like a sobbing and moaning ; 
and then a voice said, ‘Hugh! Hugh! Oh, 
Hugh, speak to me!’ I heard the voice three 
or four times; but I was so frightened I didn’t 
dare get up and open my window; and I was 
just thinking I would go and wake you, when I 
heard you up in your room; and after that I 
didn’t hear any thing more, though I lay awake, 
and didn’t go to sleep again at all, in all night, 
I was so excited about the noise.” 

“It was she! Oh, my Josephine! my Jo- 
sephine!” I said. 

The emotions that overpowered me during 
the recital of the housekeeper’s story gave place 
toa sudden, impetuous resolve. I saw Josephine 
as she was—weak in will, easily influenced, lack- 
ing faith in herself, moulded to falsehood by a 
calculating mother, yet not naturally or willful- 
ly wicked, and loving me with a love capable of 
consuming all that dross, and rendering her 
worthy of mine. 

** As God lives,” I said, ‘‘ that wedding shall 
not take place !” 

The housekeeper was called away; but pres- 
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ently she returned, much excited, and spoke to 
me in a hurried whisper : 

‘*Mr. Herbert is down stairs—he wants to 
see you.” 

** Mr. Herbert !” 

The announcement filled me with agitation. 
Her father !—what business could he have with 
me? Had Josephine fallen ill, from excitement 
and exposure? Had her parents relented? Had 
her frenzy and despair convinced then at last ? 
Why this visit to me? 

The old man came up to my room. 
ed hastily about the chamber ; 
ward and fell upon a chair. 

‘What is the matter?” I asked. 

‘* Josephine !” he began. 

‘*Ts she ill? Has any accident—” 

** She is gone!” 

Then I understood the meaning of his visit, 
of his strange glance about my room, of his 
white face and shaking limbs. He had feared 
to find her with me; but now a greater fear pos- 
sessed him. 

I could not speak. 

‘* Her room was found empty this morning,” 
he went on, with a bewildered air. ‘‘ Her bed 
had not been slept in. We have looked for her 
every where; then we concluded you must 
know. If you do,” he burst forth, “ tell me—I 


He look- 
then tottered for- 


| will forgive you: any thing is better than this 
‘* Sure as I stand here,” said the housekeep- 


suspense.” 

I stammered forth my amazement and my ig- 
norance. 

**Don’t say that!” he said. ‘‘I shall be glad 
to know that she is with you. She shall be 
yours, Hugh—so don’t keep me in doubt.” 

‘** Before Heaven,” I said, ‘* this is all a mys- 
tery tome! Don’t be too much alarmed. Per- 
haps she has already returned home.” 

‘That's true!” And the old man started up, 
with a gleam of hope. ‘She would naturally 
come back again, wouldn’t she? She wouldn't 
—you don’t think she would—do herself an in- 
jury?” 

**No, no!” I exclaimed. 
with you.” 

We set out immediately. We walked rapid- 
ly through the rain—the poor old man in si- 
lence, I with heart-breaking thoughts, remem- 
bering the night beneath her window, when I 
was in despair, believing that she slept; and 
knowing too well what must have been her de- 
spair when she called to me for mercy out of 
the darkness and storm, and I heeded not her 
cry. 
We passed the mill-pond, ruffled with the 
rain: both glanced at it, shudderingly—I with 
chilling fears, recalling the temptation which 
beset me that night on my return to end my sor- 
rows there, and inwardly praying that the good 
angels, as they had brought me safe away, had 
likewise preserved her. 

We reached the cottage; Mrs. Herbert flew 
out, with a pale, questioning face, to meet us. 

‘Hugh! Hugh! what have you done with 


**Come, I will go 


| Josephine?” 
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‘*Madam, what have you done with Jose- 
phine?” I answered. 

‘* Don’t you know where—haven’t you taken 
her away ?” she wildly inquired. 

‘If I had wished to take her, I should have 
done so yesterday, in the light of the sun and 
before your eyes.” 

She tried to speak again, but only uttered a 
wail, The old man walked dejectedly toward 
the door. We followed and went in out of the 
rain. At sight of us Mary began to cry, more 
with peevishness than sorrow seemingly. 

‘* What are you crying about, Mary ?” 

“If she don’t come back there won’t be any 
wedding; and we sha’n't go to Saratoga,” whined 
the girl. 

At that moment a carriage drove up to the 
gate. 

‘*Q Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, 
“they have come—Judge Elmer and the Jor- 
dons!” 

I walked out of the room, leaving the bride- 
groom to the reception prepared for him. God 
knows I had never asked for such an hour of 
satisfaction as that. My heart was alike void 
of triumph and of pity; I could not shed a tear ; 
neither ghe moans of the mother nor the con- 
sternation of the new-comers moved me at all; 
but I seemed walking alone in an ashen mni- 
verse, life, love, even grief itself, forever con- 
sumed. I have never experienced any thing 
so horrible as that apathy; it was like a living 
death. 

I went to the arbor. It was cold and wet, 
the ground was strewn with leaves, and the rain 
dripped through the roof of vines. I stood si- 
lent without. The last night I had spent there 
I remembered without emotion, and whether I 
thought of Josephine now as living or as dead, I 
could feel neither hope nor grief. 

I heard voices behind me, and saw Judge 
Elmer, with a troubled face, walking rapidly to- 
ward the well, followed by his sister and the 
Herberts. They all went up and looked in. 
Then they came to the arbor; Mrs. Jordon re- 
garding me with keen curiosity—a mingled in- 
terest and awe—to which I was indifferent as the 
dead leaves under our feet. 

‘*We have searched here,” said Mr. Her- 
bert. 

“Oh, my child! my child! where are vou?” 
And the remorseful mother wrung her hands. 

**T can't understand it!” said Judge Elmer, 
wiping the perspiration from his face. ‘I 
thought she was happy. I—I believed she 
loved me. Have I been so deceived ?” 

His eyes turned to me. A light seemed to 
break upon him. 

**Yes—I know now—you, you can explain. 
They said she had fancied you, but that it was 
all over—you need not fear to tell me.” 

Kind, simple-hearted man, he too was a vic- 
tim of treachery and lies. I looked upon Mrs. 
Herbert, who only sighed and moaned; then I 
turned upon Mrs. Jordon, and read in her fright- 
ened and guilty face how she likewise had con- 
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| spired to rob me, and to deceive her own brother 
| standing there. 

| I raised my hand, I was about to speak I know 
|not what branding words, when a noise in the 
arbor startled us all. It was a low ery—it was 
Josephine’s voice—it came from beneath a bench 
where she lay hidden from sight, scarce alive, 
chilled and drenched with the storm. I drew 
her forth. I put all others away. I raised her 
in my arms and bore her to the house. She 
knew me not, but called my name as if I had 
been far away, pleading faintly that I would 
come and save her from that marriage and from 
thatman. I remember placing her upon a bed; 
a pale and terrified group pressing close around ; 
a physician hastily sent for; whisperings, ques- 
tionings, fear. 

It is strange that I alone seemed self-possessed 
at that time. When others were lost in amaze- 
ment and distress I calmly directed what should 
bedone. Iran to the village and brought brandy 
while the women were removing Josephine’s wet 
clothes, and rubbing her benumbed and almost 
lifeless limbs. When I had done all I could I 
looked around, and seeing an excited crowd as- 
sembled, remembered that there was to have 
been a wedding; then I thought I had no longer 
any business there, and silently departed. But 
Judge Elmer himself came after me. 

‘*T am undeceived now,” he said. ‘* You 
alone are blameless in this. Pity poor Jose- 
phine; you can forgive herifIcan. You must 
go back to her—she is calling for you continu- 
ally. Here is my hand; and believe me, had I 
known the truth this never would have hap- 
pened.” 

We returned together. The broken-hearted 
parents and the wretched match-makers made 
room for me at the bedside. 

‘* Save her! save her!” implored Mrs. Jordon. 
‘You alone can. Oh, I never knew how she 
loved you!” 

I bent over the bed; took Josephine’s hands 
in mine; spoke to her kindly; endeavored to 
make her know me, and to fix her restless eye. 

**No, no!” she cried, ‘‘ don’t take me away 
from there; leave me in the arbor; it was there 
he loved me so; and I shall never see him 
again—never, never, never!” 

That I should stand by and hear these heart- 
breaking words! 

Then the clergyman, who had come to pro- 
nounce the nuptial benediction, and the guests 
who had gathered to witness the wedding, went 
away. <A few friends remained, I with them. 
at the importunity of the mother, who had so 
lately banished me from the house. I had my 
place at the bedside. Nobody interfered now 
with my rights. It seemed understood that I 
was not to be parted from Josephine any more, 
until she left us all. She knew me at intervals. 
But she had not her reason fully until many 
| nights after her fever set in. Then she awoke 
|from a long sleep and recognized me sitting at 

her side. A grateful smile stole over her pale 
and wasted face, and with a look of ineffable 








sweetness and 


sadness she whispered my name. | 


OFF-HAND SPEAKING. 


OFF-HAND SPEAKING. 


I pressed her to my heart with kisses and tears. | 


She was happy, and talked resignedly of death; 
and said she wished to go then, when she was 
sure of my remembfance, of my forgiveness and 
love. 

I cried out in anguish that I could not let her 
die. 

‘Dear Hugh,” she said (Oh, so tenderly !), 
“it is better so.. I was never worthy to be your 
wife. Yet I was not very wicked, only very 
weak. Remember me without bitterness ; keep a 
little place for me in your heart ; and think that 
I love you still, and am with you after you have 
put this poor frail body away in the ground.” 

Then I prayed that, if she must die, I might 
die with her. 

**Oh no, dear one!” she said. ‘*You must 
live and be strong. ‘This trial has been neces- 
sary for you. You were such a proud, passion- 
ate boy, Hugh; now you are so different, so 
humble, and patient, and unselfish. I think 
now,” she added, with a sweet, winning en- 
treaty in her look and tone—“ I think you can 
forgive even my mother, Hugh!” 

Already that mother was at my side, clasping 
our united hands, kneeling and sobbing. I 
must have been hard and impenetrable as stone 
to have cherished any thought of evil then. 
Mr. Herbert came forward too. I said, ‘‘ Fa- 
ther!” I said, ** Mother!’ I embraced them 
both; I gave them forgiveness and blessing. Jose- 
phine smiled again, such a smile as I never saw 
illumine mortal face before. 

** Now call me your wife, Hugh !” 

‘*My wife! my wife! now and forever, my 
only beloved wife!” 

I strained her to my heart. Oh last em- 
brace! Oh love! oh anguish! oh despair! 

Yet I know that she had spoken truly: it was 
better so. It was well for her, well for the 
worldly mother there, well for the feeble father, 
well for all. 

Slowly and softly descended the black cur- 
tain which sooner or later must drop its shadowy 
folds upon all our lives—upon yours and upon 
mine—upon many seemingly fair and without 
sin, yet less pure than hers, whom let us not 
too eagerly condemn. There is a tragedy in 
every life. Mine is written. 


And now my task is ended. 
burned out. 


My lamp is 
The night is gone and the morn- 
ing appears. I scent the sweet breath of the 
dawn. I hear the robins sing. I view the 
wind tossing the boughs of the young pines. I 
rise up, relieved of the heavy burden that com- 
pelled the writing of this sorrowful tale. I go 
forth to walk a little while by the grave upon 
which the snows of one winter have fallen, and 
which the first spring now clothes with verdure 
and beauty—there to question my soul, and abide 
by its solemn responses; then to enter once 
more the world, to labor and endure, with a 
faith born of trial, and with a hope born of suf- 
fering. 


A TALK WITH TWO COLLEGIANS, 


OU are soon, my dear fellows, to leave col- 
lege, and enter upon a more direct course 
of training for the work of your life in the great 
world. You, R., are to take after your good fa- 
ther, and go into the ministry; and you, Tom, 
are also to follow the family bent, and be a mer- 
chant, as is your father as well as your grand- 
We 
are to have a little talk together now, as of old, 
upon your career, and the proper preparation 
for it. Some matters might, perhaps, be now 
profitably discussed that have come up between 
us before; but it is best at present to take a 
new subject, and one that is not only interest- 
ing and important to you, but to hundreds of 
our young men of your years and prospects. I 
mean off-hand speech, or what is usually called 
extempore speaking. 

The fact that you have been through college 
by no means implies that you have learned this 
art; for many very good scholars, according to 
the college scale, are unable to say a word for 
themselves without the book or manuscript; 
and I have known admirable linguists, mathe- 

| maticians, and essayists who blush up to the 
eyes and stammer and flounder the moment 
they are asked to speak without written prepa- 
ration, even upon a familiar subject. Perhaps 
it is generally the case that bookish men are 
more troubled to find words in time of need 
| than practical men who have been trained in 
the world to speak as the occasion calls. The 
cause is obvious, and one that by no means dis- 
parages book-learning, but urges constant train- 
ing in applying book-knowledge to things as 
they are. The scholar knows more of words 
than things, and he is in the habit of depend- 
ing upon the written word to suggest to him 
the thing, so as to be sometimes sadly puzzled 
; to name or describe the thing in the absence of 
| the written word. His own language is to him 
| very much like a foreign tongue that he has 
learned to read but not to speak, and in which 
he can easily read the masters of its literature, 
without being able to muster words enough to 
| tell his most common wants in conversation. 
| The man of affairs is not troubled in this way ; 
| and however deficient he may be in a classic 
| vocabulary, he has at his tongue’s end all he 
knows, and his words rise to his lips the mo- 
ment he sees the things which they designate. 
The farmer can talk farm, and the sailor ship, 
{and the merchant shop very glibly, and they 
are never troubled to find the connecting link 
between the thing and the name. Sometimes 
| unschooled men have a rich and ready vocabu- 
lary by large observation and experience that 
gives them a unique eloquence; and scholars 
may almost envy untaught orators and poets 
the homely, and vigorous, and pictorial speech 
which comes to them from learning of nature 
and life at first hand without the mediation of 
|books. There is something in such spirits as 


father, whose well-known name you bear. 
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Bunyan and Burns that books can not give. 
That dreamer evidently had studied the Slough 
of Despond and the Delectable Mountains from 
sloughs and mountains before his own eyes; 
and this poet had seen the Daisy and Mouse 
for himself before he put pen to paper. The 
same principle holds good of ready and elo- 
quent speech; and the preachers ind orators 
who Lave learned words from things do better, 
other matters being equal, than those who learn 


things from words. We are all coming now to | 
g g 


a perception of this truth, and applying it to 


education from the nursery upward. Say apple | 


to a child, and he will say it after vou, after a 
fashion; but show him a ripe, red apple, and let 
him taste of it, and he will tell its name with 


gusto, so as to carry the color and the flavor | 


in his tones. 
Undoubtedly a great cause of the relative in- 


efficiency of many highly-educated men as pop- | 


ular speakers comes from their dealing with na- 
ture and life at second hand, or through words, 
instead of taking them at first hand from the 
very things. Of course this is not the neces- 
sary result of education, as such, but only of 
what usually passes for education. A well-ed- 
ucated man will not be content with being a 
mere word-monger, but he will insist upon hav- 
ing every word answer to a thing; and he, 
moreover, will not think himself master of the 
word until he can go to it from the thing, as 
well as from it to the thing. In order to he 
rid of the verbiage that is so apt to trouble stu- 
dents they will do well to bear in mind two 
rules. In the first place, let them live as far as 
possible in contact with reality; see and hear 
nature and the world with their own eyes and 
ears, and verify the words in the book by the 
word that is in human life. Some scholars are 
so shadowy and ghostly as hardly to verify by 
their own observation and experience the most 
commonplace terms—being hardly able to say 
for themselves what flesh and blood, bone and 
sinew, horse and boat, woods and river mean. 
The moment these words are mated with real- 
ity they have a wholly new expression, as if the 
soul had found its body, and sent its life through 
the whole frame. It is encouraging to note 
how fondly and readily such words then come 
to mind, and how well even a child will talk 
of objects that have come before the senses, or 
stirred the will and the affections. There is 
far too large a portion of the vocabulary of stu- 
dents that is without this living commentary, 
not only from the seclusion that shuts out too 
much of the material world, but from the in- 
difference that ignores the great principles and 
duties of society. The words of home, and 
country, and religion are not alive upon the 
lips until the things themselves are alive in the 
soul, and personal loyalty, domestic, national, 
and spiritual, makes them burn with meaning 
and love. It is well, therefore, for a young 
man to shun the perils of the mere book-worm, 
and to make a genial and worthy life run par- 
allel with his studies, so that he shall not be a 
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stranger to any of the veritie’ and virtues that 
make up so much of the soul of the great body 
of literature. Some religious writer has spoken 
of the importance of the orator having an elo- 
quent experience, meaning, undoubtedly, that 
he who feels much will speak strongly on spirit- 
ual matters—for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. But why limit the 
remark to one class of subjects? Why onght 
not all experience to be eloquent? Why must 
not all words shine and burn that speak our 
living thought or repeat our personal experi- 
ence? Cicero well and wisely said that the 
good orator must be a good man. This holds 
true for many reasons, and, among others, for 
this reason—because a good man has all human 
affections within him, and the language of hu- 


| man life is to him a living language, a vernac- 


;ular tongue, and every noble sentence has an 
interpreter within his own soul. The diction 

and the elocution will both profit by a true ex- 
| perience ; and the true man’s word will not only 
be the right one, but the strong one. 

It is a somewhat curious study to look over 
| the few thousand words that make the staple of 
| human expression, and see how much experi- 
| ence they imply—how much knowledge of truth 
and falsehood, good and evil. The English 
language is said to contain about a hundred 
thousand available words; but, of course, many 
of these are too technical or strange to be used 
in common speech, and a well-educated man 
employs but a few thousand words in writing 
and speaking upon ordinary subjects. Shaks- 
peare used but fifteen thousand, and Milton has 
in his poems not more-than eight thousand. 
Estimate our vocabulary modestly, and say that 
in our speech and conversation. we employ or 
ought to employ some five thousand words, and 
try as nearly as we can to make out a list of 
them. How instructive and startling is that 
simple catalogue! and one might think even 
the dictionary interesting reading, if we could 
allow its simplest terms to question us closely, 
and make us tell how faithfully our own life has 
been interpreting their meaning by studying 
whatever is good and true and shunning all that 
is evil and false. We might find that our vo- 
cabulary is in some respects incomplete, because 
our experience has been so beggarly, and while 
there are some words to be learned, there are 
others to be unlearned. Most of us, veterans 
of the pen and the voice, undoubtedly have great 
defects in our vocabulary, and some of us use a 
few pet words everlastingly, while we are stran- 
gers to some of the noblest terms in the language. 
Young men like you have their vocabulary to 
form, and your present habits will have much 
to do with the phraseology that you domesticate 
upon your lips. In your college course, in read- 
ing, translating, and writing, you must have 
employed a pretty large portion of the language ; 
but the words that you have used once or twice 
are not a part of your vocabulary, and may nev- 
er recur to you again. That is vocabulary to 
us which comes home to us, and is familiar and 
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easy; in fact, our mother-tongue. It is im- 
portant to make this as large and effective as 
the demands of truth and duty. The present is 
eminently a formative period with you, and you 
are to decide what words to drop and what to 
adopt. Educated, as you have been, under ju- 
dicious masters, you will not need to have me 
argue with you upon the importance of preferring 
the simplest, strongest terms to such as are fan- 
ciful and euphuistic, and of wedding to your 
lips as much as possible of the homely, hearty 
old Saxon. It has strength and beauty too, 
like the rock that can be built into solid walls 
or polished into shining gems. Homeliness you 
know how to distinguish from vulgarity; and 
let me urge you to throw out of your common 
conversation the vulgarisms and whatever passes 
These will 
taint even your public speech, if not by stealing 
covertly into your sentences, at least by making 
you constrained, and robbing your delivery of 
that easy colloquial flow, that is so great a charm 
in off-hand utterance, and which is easily ac- 
quired if you can put yourself upon your hab- 
itudes, and let the thought move in its wonted 
way without fear of its playing off any uncouth 
antics or mortifying laxities. Let the memory 
be full of the choicest words from the ample 
treasures of your study and your observation, 
and you will find your mouth richer far than 
you knew, as day by day you bring them into 
use, or as they start unbidden at the touch of 
nature or the stir of life. 


as slang in college or in the world. 


I spoke of two rules for guarding against the 
pedantic verbiage that crams the student with 
mere words, and have illustrated the first of 
these in what I have said of the importance of 
making nature and life the interpreter of lan- 
guage, so as to have words stand for things. 
The second rule relates to such mastery of lan- 
guage as enables us to lay hold of it when we want 
it most, or learning to go from the thing to the 
word, instead of expecting always to have the 
book before us to lead to the thing. ‘To com- 
mand language is not merely to have it, but to 
have it within call, and he surely is not master 
of this learning who can not use it at will. No 
kind of property is more deceptive than that 
which is literary, for there is none that so tempts 
the owner to call his own what he can do no- 
thing with. Money and lands, if we have not 
mind or force to use them, can be loaned or 
given to others; but our literary stock becomes 
dead rubbish if it is not quick with living thought 
and an earnest purpose. Our college education 
is often sadly deficient in the practical training 
that enables the student to bring his resources to 
bear upon real life, and the mind as well ac the 
body suffers much from the neglect of the mus- 
cular foree and suppleness that give calmness 
and strength to the overwrought nerves, and 
help them translate their sensations into deeds. 
The great point, then, is to utilize what we 
know by a practical spirit and method, or by a 
thorough discipline. As to the best discipline 
for the powers of speech there are a great many 
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prescriptions, and we are quite willing to have 
them all tried, and that especial way preferred 
which best meets each case. The books on the 
subject are without end as to number, and the 
chief of them may be read by you with profit, 
and read again if you have ever studied them at 
all. Cicero de Ovatore is a masterly treatise, 
and Quintilian has admirable thoughts. But 
the best book on the topic for our day is that of 
Bautain, a French abbé: this is written mainly 
for preachers, but does well for all public speak- 
ers. Books, however, amount to little unless 
you practice upon them for yourselves, and this 
word practice is the root of the whole matter. 
If we would learn to speak, we must begin to 
speak ; and to stop short of this, in order to 
prepare, is to refuse to go into the water because 
we have not learned to swim. 

I advise you to take every proper opportunity 
to speak for yourselves. It is not well, indeed, 
to speak for the sake of speaking, but whenever 
you have any thing to say. It is not proper to 
mistake gabble for speech, and fall into the 
monstrous habit of talking against time, with- 
out regard to sense or spirit. I think it was 
Lord Brougham who advised a young aspirant 
to oratorical fame to begin by acquiring volume 
or spouting words, at any rate or any how, and 
afterward minding exactness of thought and ex- 
pression ; just as a miller must have a mill- 
stream to begin with, and as soon as the water 
runs freely he can look carefully to the water- 
wheels, and millstones, and all the apparatus 
for using the water. It certainly is dangerous, 
and may be fatal to a man to begin to speak 
loosely and insincerely merely for the sake of 
hearing himself talk; and nothing makes a 
man more sure of being voted an intolerable 
bore than the name of being such an intermina- 
ble talker—one of those everlasting prosers who 
keep running on like a neglected hydrant, simply 
for want of power to keep the mouth shut. In 
our day we had one such speaker, who never 
pretended to believe what he said, or to ask oth- 
ers to believe in him, but made a joke of talking 
against time. He could discharge an enormous 
volume of words within a given limit, after the 
most florid pattern, without ever being conscious 
of a conviction or an idea, or giving such con- 
sciousness to others. He meant to talk and be 
talked of ; and, sure enough, he did spout him- 
self into a conspicuous office somewhere down 
in Dixie, but he dearly won his honors by sacri- 
fice of much that was noble in his birth-right. 
When, after years of absence, he returned to the 
old college halls, he did not even seek out his 
own class, but sat at another table, and when 
cordially greeted by his familiar name, he stared 
at his old cronies and pretended not to know 
them. He probably at this moment is playing 
off the same game toward the land of his birth, 
and joining his rebel boon companions in curses 
at New England with her schools and churches. 
His case so well illustrates the consequences, 
and perhaps also the cause, of heartless speak- 
ing, that I can not but allude to it here as a 
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warning. Let him repent and he will be for- | 
given, and we will remember and encourage his 
good points; but at present he seems to me to 
have done the meanest thing that ever was perpe- 
trated by a decent graduate from eu college 
halls. 

Do begin with speaking honestly and faith- 
fully your own sincere thought in the best pos- 
sible way, and taking every just occasion to ex- 
press yourself well. Common conversation is 
good, alike for the voice and the vocabulary, and 
nothing is better discipline than the unaffected, 
sympathetic tone, and the easy colloquial lan- | 
guage that good-fellowship gives. I need not 
warn you of the danger of mistaking discourse 
for conversation, and haranguing your compan- 
ions in lengthened words and sonorous periods | 
instead of pleasantly chatting with them. A | 
thing is good when it is good of its kind; and 
discourse, which pretends to be talk, is not good 
after its kind, and is in danger of encouraging 
the very affectation and deceit that we have | 
been condemning. Often, indeed, talk readily | 
and properly rises into discussion, and while | 
you are at table, or in your walks, you find your- | 
self speaking at length before you know it, and | 
some of the best lessons in expression come to | 
you unbidden at such times. Your latest studies | 
and reading come fitly and happily into such | 
discussions; and Iremember nothing more fond- | 
ly in our training for professional life than those 
free-and-easy chats that expanded so naturally 
into grave colloquies. Our Commons fare was 
much sweeter from this seasoning; and who of | 
us would not give a great deal for a full and fair | 
report of those chance talks over our beef and | 
pudding? The fact that we were not wholly as 
knowing as we now are lent fresh zest to con- | 
versation, for nothing so spices expression as | 
the talker’s honest faith in what he is saying; | 
and while we were making our first acquaint- 
ance with the master poets and thinkers we 
could venture, with earnest and amiable sim- 
plicity, upon a great many loving and believing 
assertions that would stagger our now harder 
temper and credence. We have not forgotten, 
indeed, Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus, Descartes and Malebranche; but I am 
afraid that we who are now near fifty could not 
discourse so magisterially upon those worthies and 
their works as when, like you, we were just out 
of our teens, and proud of the beards that were 
hoisting the sign of manhood upon our faces, 
and tempting us to parade it in our thinking. 

All young men should be in the habit of speak- 
ing deliberately among their associates upon top- 
ics of importance, and in our day the college 
clubs were most important schools of training. 
I am afraid that they have in some respects de- 
generated now, and that too much importance is 
given to the elegance of their equipment and the 
frequency and costliness of their banquets, than | 
to the good sense and earnestness of their de- 
bates, and the finish and nobleness of their essays | 
and orations. The Law and Divinity schools 
continued these discussions, and our candidates 
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for the bar and pulpit did almost as much for 
each other in friendly debate as their professors 
did for them in grave lectures. In such dis- 
cipline we learned to think and talk upon our 
legs ; and we have been carried through many 
a hard trial and critical emergency by that pleas- 
ant and companionable training. Some of us 
made a point of speaking somewhere as often as 
once a week, and we were glad to vary the au- 
dience and the theme as much as possible. We 
began in the Freshman year—so long, long ago 
—and made our début with a dozen or two of 
beardless boys like ourselves in the room of one 
of our class-mates. We took no name, but con- 
sented to be called, in fun, the “ Literati in 


| Fumo,” because our debates generally ended in 


smoke; and perhaps the fumes of the cigars were 
a fair symbol of the haziness of our ideas. Year 
by year the field expanded, until we saw our 
own pet speakers the favorite orators of the great 
University Clubs, and not a few of them have 
won signal honors in the high places of profes- 
sional life. Sometimes we tried our gift in new 
and strange quarters; and great was the gusto 
with which, in our Senior year, we frequented 
the Lyceum of the village where we kept school. 
The subjects there were more popular and prac- 
tical, and the audience was more varied, and in 
some respects more sympathetic. The mothers 
and maidens smiled favor upon the new-fledged 
orators from the college nest; and lest our lau- 
rels might be too easily won, some very shrewd . 
and tough reasoners from the bush joined in the 
debate, and made us do our best to keep from 
being put down by their strong sense and pithy 
speech. Afterward we enlarged our sphere still 
further ; and in jails and prisons, as well as in 
church schools and social conferences, we tried 
to stir up the gift that was within us. Great 
was the day when our two schools of Law and 
Divinity joined together in a Moot Court, under 
Judge Story’s presidency, and one school fur- 
nished counsel and the other the jury. One of 
the most voluble of the orators was a Southern 
fire-eater in a suit of flame-colored home-spun ; 
and we little thought that the nullification that 
the costume then symbolized would afterward 
swell into secession, and that flame would light 
the fires of this fearful rebellion. 

In advising you to use all such occasions for 
practice in off-hand speaking, I know very well 
that a more stern and exact culture is required 
to save you from winning ease an¥ copiousness 
at the expense of correctness and beauty, It is 
dangerous to speak much without also writing 
carefully ; for however happy you may be in 
spontaneous expression, you inevitably tend to 
looseness and diffuseness, unless you sharpen 
and rectify your words by your pen and careful- 
ly purge and point your style. Close and ele- 
gant written composition not only tells upon 
your manuscript but upon your conversation and 
speech, and is as vital to oratory as the drill is 
to war. It will no more rob you of fervor than 
faithful drilling robs the soldier of his fire, and 
the sentences that are best knit together trans- 








mit the glow of passion as the solid and well- 
trained phalanx burns with martial fire, and 
launches itself like a lightning flash upon the 
enemy. It is well to unite careful writing with 
free speech, and to go into debate with the mind 
filled and clarified by the pen and the tongue at 
the same time, free to move at will. 
important occasions this is the best preparation, 
and he who is habituated to it will find that his 
writing gives him breadth and sequence without 
shutting him up in his manuscript, and giving 
him the constraint of manner and thought that 
are so apt to damage mere memoriter speaking. 

A capital exercise in elegance and exactness 


of expression is to be found in your classic | 


studies. You probably went through much of 
your Latin and Greek as mere task-work, with- 
out entering with great zest into the merits of 
the thought or expression. Recur now to the 
great masters, and take up your Virgil or Ho- 
race, Livy or Tacitus, Homer or Sophocles, and 
render the choice passages into your best En- 
Try this plan with a classic friend if it 
becomes irksome to you by yourself. This exer- 
cise does far more for you than merely to give 
you the sense of the original. It enables you to 
select and handle the richest words and idioms 
of your own tongue. It is a lesson in extempore 
speech by setting you to work to find not only 
fit terms for given idioms, but suitable graces to 
answer to the graces of the original. In one 
sense it is a better exercise than original compo- 
sition, for it gives you a clew to niceties or ele- 
gances of expression that you would not be 
likely to hit upon of yourself, and at the same 
time it relieves you of the servility of being « 
mere copyist. You have a model before you 
then, and this suggests much that is important ; 
but you are not to copy it exactly, much less 
mechanically, and you are to retain and por- 
tray its very life in a different material or medi- 
um. You are not only to use a different canvas 
for your picture, but different pencils and pig- 
ments. So you learn to be an artist yourself in 
presence of the works of the great masters. 

The forms of speech are so many, and lan- 
guage is so far the voice of our almost infinite 
thought and life, that no school-training can 
exhaust its various movements or give you its 
wonderful art. The sword exercise is the com- 
bination of a few passes, and dancing is taught 
in a few steps variously combined ; but who shall 
presume to number the passages of the human 
voice, or name the steps taken in speech, wheth- 
er verse or prose? ‘The best models are here 
the true masters; and no man who is not a 
thorough student of the great authors who have 
shaped language can catch the true movement 
of words, and understand and apply their count- 
less variety. Take for example an oration of 
Cicero, and what a drill it is in variety of terms 
and idioms! The page swarms with a mighty 
host in every process of evolution. You see a 
battle-field, the words marshaled like troops of 
every grade and arm, and manceuvring in every 
phasis of tactics. You must be there yourself 
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if you would know what is going on; and you 
can not but be there, and under the general's 
own eye, if you follow his order with your own, 
and render faithfully his programme into your 
own living translation. The study of such mas- 
ters will give us new freedom of movement, and 
if we are careful to catch their inspiration and 
guard against imitative mannerism, we learn to 
break up the plodding monotony of a merely 
closet style, and infuse the freshness of life into 
our diction and tones. It is well to try the in- 
fluence of all classes of writers in this way, and 
to go from the florid magnificence of Cicero to 
the sententious point of Tacitus; to hold con- 
verse with the dignified and sometimes sombre 


| Virgil after the gay and witty Horace; and to 


muse on Fate with Eschylus after singing jolly 
songs with Anacreon and triumphal odes with 
old Pindar. We scholastics tend sadly to run 
into ruts, and the more is the pity, since we 
have at hand such ready methods of correction ; 
and the whole life of literature, ancient and 
modern, is asking to take us by the hand and to 
lead us its own way at the moving of its mighty 
and various and genial will. How can we mope 
on so in the dumps with such stirring spirits 
within call ? 

It is the peculiar privilege of the scholar not 
only to know danguages, but also /angnage ; Or to 
catch the form and spirit of that great human- 
ity that has been voicing itself in words from 
the beginning, and which speaks to us now in 
such fullness in the Historic Word that informs 
all the master tongues whether living or dead. 
Philosophically speaking, there is virtually but 
one language, which is the soul of all dialects ; 
and what we call the dead languages are called 
so because they are the real roots of speech, and, 
as such, are under ground that they may the 
more effectually sustain and quicken the new 
tongues that have branched from them. A gen- 
erous classic training enables you to see and feel 
this continuity of life; and if you not only study 
well the great models of antiquity, but also keep 
yourself alive, genial, and active in present af- 
fairs, and keep your tongue in vital communion 
with living society, you will find that you are 
entering into the grand affiliation, and your dic- 
tion is blooming out and fruiting from the ma- 
jestic tree of speech planted by the Lord of ages. 
There will be to you an increasing element of 
gracious inspiration in speech, and your words 
will have new and cheering relations with the 
eternal Word. How language begun we do not 
know, and the same mystery attaches te this as 
to all origin, whether in nature or mind. But 
as we use language freshly and well, and find 
how full of spirit and life it is, we come to some- 
thing like a satisfactory idea of its origin, in our 
experience of the vital powers that preside over 
speech, and which are as independent of our 
understanding and will as the air and the lungs, 
that are so essential to utterance, exist independ- 
ently of our doing or thinking. Philologians 
like Miiller seem to think that speech came at first 
by a certain inspiration; and that man, who, of 
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course, was created with organs of speech, found 
himself uttering words when he first felt the 
mystery of existence, and the new-found world 
first touched the springs of his life, and the 
spontaneous forces of his being came into play 
with a fullness that no artificial schooling can 
reproduce. How speech was first generated we 
will not undertake to say, but we are content to 
illustrate its generation by its regeneration ; and 
surely every man who is true master of language, 
and who finds his own thoughts and affections 
in full communion with the historical word of 
his race, his own mind voicing itself spontane- 
ously in the standard voice of mankind, and the 
spirit of mankind flowing back into the soul 
from the spoken and written word—the scholar 
who has any thing of this experience, has a liter- 
ary regeneration that will help him mightily to- 
ward his interpretation of the genesis of speech. 
You, my dear fellows, will know this experience 
more and more as you enter earnestly into life, 
and you will find in that great school a light 
and a fire that seldom wait on college themes or 
exhibition platforms. 

Perhaps you think me thus far dealing too 
much in generalities, and you would like to 
have me come more to the practical point, and 
tell you what to do when you wish to meet an 


especial occasion, or when you are cornered un- | 


expectedly and have to stand up and speak for 
yourself or be ashamed. All that has been said 
bears upon this point, for whatever makes a man 
master of language makes him master of the 
occasion that calls him out. A good speaker, 
like a good soldier, is always ready—his pow- 
ers never broken by servile dullness, nor un- 
strung by indolence; his armor always bright, 
and his weapons at hand. I allow that some 
especial training is needed in view of unexpect- 
ed emergencies, as the good soldier is taught to 
prepare for surprises, and to be always on his 
guard. Yet it is utterly idle to hope by any 
code of rules, much less by any tricks of memo- 
ry or little arts of speech, to supply the place 
of that thorough training which is the only guar- 
antee of success and security against surprise. 
You must seriously study every subject, and ob- 
serve every object with a practical eye, and 
merge, or rather complete, the connoisseur in 
the man of affairs. You have already taken 
one step forward in your method; for while you 
begun your college course by studying books as 


such, and confining mainly yourselves to your | 


manuals, you have now for some time been busy 
with subjects, and your most important exer- 
cises have compelled you to form and state your 
views of certain subjects from various references 
and meditations. You are now to take a second 
step forward, and study not only subjects, but for 
abjects. You are not only to write themes and 
rehearse essays, but to make arguments and 
plead causes. There is a vast deal of advant- 


age as well as of difficulty in this transition; | 


and your way of meeting it is in great part to 
decide whether you will plod on in the old 
school-boy routine, or strike out freshly and 
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manfully in the paths of practical life, with your 
eye fixed upon the work set before you, A 
good speaker’s eye and tone tell you in the be- 
ginning that he knows what he is about, and 
not only has something to say, but something to 
say it for; and he is not as one that beateth the 
air. The habit of studying subjects thus for 
a practical object will give you a method of ar- 
ranging, illustrating, and urging your thoughts 
that will become to you a second nature. 

How to divide a subject is a point of much 
importance, and one that has been much dis. 
cussed. The masters of rhetoric give us valu- 
able suggestions ; but these amount to little un- 
less we illustrate, and correct, and enlarge them 
by our own experience. It is always well for 
you while reading or hearing a speech or ora- 
tion to analyze it into its constituent parts, and 
see clearly the members and their bearing on 
each other and on the main point. You will 
find that there is a comparative anatomy in the 
limbs of speeches as in nature, and that a few 
types constantly repeat themselves with varia- 
But every wise and earnest speaker will 
have the principle even if he have not the theory; 
and books of rhetoric no more originate the idea 
of the Exordium and the Peroration, etc., than 
they originated prose itself. The best of these 
books are good helps, as already hinted, and no 
young man of your age can do better than to 
review what the masters of eloquence say of 
proper preparation. No little work will stir and 
help you more than the admirable treatise of 
Theremin upon ‘‘ Eloquence as a Virtue.” It 
will not only give you excellent ideas of style 
and arrangement, but quicken your manliness, 
and do much to shame you out of the sham- 
bling slipshod habits and bloodless expression 
that so often characterize bookish men, and 
make them compare unfavorably with men of 
less culture, and with more fire and better aim. 

If you find yourself caught before an audi- 
ence, and have little or no time to prepare ¢ 
speech, just put yourself upon your previous 
training ; look at the subject in its main feat- 
ures; see how much, how worthy, how import- 
ant it is; apply, if you will, the categories of 
your logic as to quantity, quality, and relation ; 
make the most simple and obvious arrangement 
of your thoughts, beginning with some state- 
ment of principles of truth, following with some 
leading point of duty, and closing with urging 
the thoughts home with persuasive sympathy 
and personal regard. You may be sorely trou- 
bled by being taken unawares and not knowing 
what in the world to say. I believe that it is 
Quintilian who says that every practiced orator 
should have a supply of /oci communes, or com- 
monplaces, which he should fall back upon 
whenever he is in danger of breaking down from 
loss of memory or want of preparation. This 
may do in desperate cases ; but a shrewd audi- 
ence will soon find out the trick, and know when 
a speaker is drifting on the tide and does not 
know where he is, and when he is making head- 
way; and it is far better to express the first 
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genuine conviction that really belongs to the 
subject and the hour than to launch forth into 
the most ambitious generalities. A vast deal 
depends upon your beginning, and if you start 
with a sincere, unaffected tone, and with a gen- 
uine conviction, you are almost sure to get 
through with credit. An earnest man will be 
pretty sure to have something to say upon any 
important subject; and even if he is at loss at 
first what to say, he knows how to confess his 
inability or ignorance, or to ask help in such a 
way as to give grace even to his defects, and 
make them more eloquent than a pedant’s learn- 
ing or a blusterer’s declamation. In fact there 
is nothing better than naturalness; and a man 
who is accustomed to speaking may be sure to 
meet every crisis tolerably well, if he will only 


be content to seem to be what he is, and to | 
make sincerely any remark that really comes to | 


him, and add to his sincerity modesty and good- 


will. Sometimes truthfulness to his convictions | 


will not allow him to say much, and very little 
thought rises to his lips. Better far say that 


little truth than a whole volume of rigmarole | 


forced up for the occasion. Truthfulness is a 
virtue that wins favor in the end, and keeps it 


He ye 
when won; and brevity is a failing that men | 


forgive far more readily than prolixity. 

To speak well you must be in rapport not 
only with your own mind, but with your sub- 
ject and your audience. It is really wonderful 
that this connection is so rarely complete, and 
that such mishaps come from its absence. 
Sometimes you are out of joint with yourself, 
and your mind seems no more to jump with 
your tongue than the mind of the man in the 
moon, and you feel that you have no hold of 
yourself. Again your thought, although quite 


active in a certain way, does not enter into the 


subject, and you are very much like an eager 
horseman who wants to ride, but finds the horse 


refusing to be mounted, or when mounted, in- | 


sisting upon standing still or pitching the luck- 
less rider over his head. Sometimes, moreover, 
when you and your subject get on very well to- 


gether, you fail to connect with the audience, | 


and without having any positive quarrel with 
them, you find yourselves as far apart as if they 
were a thousand miles off. 
means to establish the true relation, to keep 
your own mind ready at your call; to make it 
dwell faithfully upon such leading principles as 
are fundamental to all important subjects; and 
to take vital interest in men, not such as belong 
to your clique only, but in men as men in all 
the various tempers and conditions of the com- 
mon lot. He is happy who masters this con- 
nection thoroughly, and agrees with his own 
soul, his subject, and his audience. He is the 
good rider who is master of himself, his good 
steed, and the road, and he goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. 

Some very interesting and curious phenomena 
occur when this rapport is complete; and some 
of the signs that spiritualists ascribe to super- 
natural agency are constant attendants of good 


You will use every | 


extemporaneous speaking. A strange and cheer- 
ing and powerful influence rises up within the 
speaker, and is met and quickened by the sub- 
The calmer he is, and 
the less elevated and blown about by passion, 
the more profoundly he is inwardly moved. 
Thoughts and emotions come to him of them- 
selves without painful seeking, and the subject 
opens itself to him as if it were part of his own 
brain or heart. Words and sentences of un- 
usual fitness and beauty come to him of them- 
selves, and seem to speak of themselves without 


ject and the occasion. 


fatigue of voice or exhaustion of brain or nerves. 
A remarkable bond grows up between speaker 
and hearers; the audience light up with a mild 
| glow, and a lambent brightness almost trans- 
figures each head in the speaker’s eye, as at 
the great Pentecost; while the whole assembly 
seems to be informed with one life, and the 
thousand souls are drawn together as one spirit- 
ual body. 

I have talked with a great many distinguished 
extempore speakers, and while they are almost 
universally reluctant to trust to any marvelous 
influences, and disposed to insist upon careful 
thought and frequent and exact writing to guard 
against looseness and repetition, they allow that 
| there is something in their best oratorical expe- 
| riences that passes their understanding. Our 
| friend C——, who is unsurpassed by any living 
| preacher in extempore power, alike of language, 

thought, and tone, affirms that he sometimes, in 
his best hours, loses all conscious hold upon his 
| mind and speech, and while perfectly sure that 
| all is going on well in his attic, it seems to him 
| that somebody else is talking up there ; and he 
catches himself wondering who under the sun 
that fellow is who is driving on at such a rate. 
Carpenter, the physiologist, speaks of what he 
valls ‘*unconscious cerebration,” or states in 
which the brain works without any conscious 
effort to do it, and without any consciousness of 
what it is doing of itself, as when a man wakes 
| in the morning and finds his thinking much in 
advance of where he left it when he went to 


sleep, or even some hard problem solved or knot- 
ty question answered. ‘The cause of these phe- 
nomena undoubtedly lies somewhere in those 
organs that are allied to the heart and stomach 
| and lungs, and are moved by the sympathetic 
nerves, so as to be more automatic than volun- 
tary, more powers of nature than of volition. 
| How far this involuntary action can be extend- 
ed, and how far carried up into the higher plane 
of intelligence and activity, we can not say; but 
it is evident that whatever partakes of the char- 
acter of habit partakes of this power, for habit, 
however painfully formed, becomes a second na- 
ture, and is automatic, or goes of itself. 

This automatic action rids the extempore 
speaker of much care, anxiety, and toil, and 
carries him forward through much of his work 
without solicitude or conscious effort; but it is 
full of dangers, and if he trusts wholly to it he 
loses his higher inspiration and force, and sinks 
down into an automaton, like a barrel-organ, 
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that, when wound up, can play over all its old 
tunes. Some speakers and hosts of talkers are 
spoiled in this way, and they think themselves 
inspired because by practice they have so much 
of the “‘ gift of the gab” that they can run on 
without limit and without fatigue, until all but 
themselves are tired out. The good speaker 
may cultivate and use this automatic power; 
but he must never trust wholly to it, nor even 
he satisfied unless in every thing he does he is 
conscious of putting forth some fresh effort and 
earnest thought, and rising higher than before, 
instead of drifting away upon the easy level, or 
floating down the still easier descending current. 
He may, perhaps, through constant striving and 
interior faith, make such connections with the 
Supreme Wisdom and Will as to rise into a high- 
er region of light and peace, and so partake of a 
motion and a rest that are not of himself or of 
nature, but of God. Great eloquence has always 
something of this character, and all great words 
come from and return to the Word Eternal. 

Every speaker, however unpretending, needs 
Jfaith—I do not mean faith in himself alone, 
but in God and his own vocation—to make him 
speak well and to earry him through difficulties. 
It is really wonderful what relief you find by 
simply renouncing anxiety after you have done 
what you can, and by putting yourself tranquilly 
upon your devout trust. This acts like a charm 
upon the powers of the mind, and rallies them 
very much as a moment's loss of one’s self in 
sleep sometimes makes a new man of us, and 
refreshes all the springs of feeling and action. 
Without going into the theological question of 
the effect of faith in winning divine grace, it is 
clear that it marvelously dismisses worry and 
unrest, and calms and quickens all the faculties, 
and especially recruits those automatic functions 
of mind and body that are so vital to all easy 
and effective action. 

There are plenty of anecdotes to illustrate 
this fact, and every man of experience can add 
somewhat to the collection. Bautain, whose 
book is, on the whole, the best on the subject 
of extempore speaking, as already hinted, gives 
an interesting account of his escape from a ter- 
rible perplexity by a simple act of devotion. He 
was to preach before the royal family, and made 
the accustomed careful preparation, thinking out 
his entire sermon, and drawing up an exact and 
elaborate plan, but not taking any manuscript 
with him into the pulpit, for this is forbidden 
by French usage. On entering the church he 
chanced to see some unexpected or offensive 
person, and at once the whole subject and plan 
of the sermon went out of his head, and he 
could not get the least clew to it by any process 
of association. What should he do? To break 
down was public disgrace before the court and 
the world, and dishonor to his profession. To go 
on seemed out of the question. The time came 
for him to offer the usual prayer before preach- 
ing. He calmly knelt down and prayed for 





grace, either to bear the mortification or to un- 
seal his memory and his lips. 


In a moment 


the spell was broken that had bound him, and 
his subject and plan came fully to mind. He 
preached effectually, and thanked God for his 
benignity. 

Undoubtedly his calmness did much to rally 
his powers; and it is an indispensable requisite 
to all extempore speaking that, however careful 
your previous meditation, the moment you rise 
to speak you must dismiss all anxiety, and com- 
ply literally with the precept of Christ to his 
disciples when he sent them forth to preach: 
‘Take no thought what ye shall speak, for in 
that same hour it shall be given you what ye 
shall say.” True it is, whatever may be the 
cause, that the tongue is more fluent and the 
mind more collected precisely in proportion as 
mistrust is put away, and we surrender ourselves 
in peaceful faith to the subject and the occasion. 

God bless you, my young friends, in your 
opening career. You have cheering prospects 
before you; and I almost envy you, Tom, your 
opportunity to carry a scholar’s: culture and 
principles into our great mercantile world, and 
bear your witness, as the years may call, for all 
the great interests of business, patriotism, hu- 
manity, and religion. Very few merchants 
among us have a thorough education, and are 
able to speak with force, depth, and elegance 
upon elevated subjects, although there are many 
who can give you lessons in practical sagacity, 
and read character and circumstance as keenly 
as any of us students can. Do not shrink from 
your position, but be indeed a high-minded 
merchant, true to all the loyalties that ennoble 
character and give dignity to trade. 

You, R., begin your profession at a signal 
period, and you will need all your strength, 
learning, and enthusiasm to speak to our rest- 
less, inquisitive, but not godless age, upon the 
momentous subjects that are now challenging 
public attention as never before. Your profes- 
sional training will be thorough, without doubt, 
and your learning will be apt and ample; yet 
you will bring little to pass unless your voice 
and pen catch the living spirit of mankind, and 
whatever is truly human kindles your love and 
enlists your labor. As your tongue burns with 
the true fire your pen will borrow its glow; you 
will write more eloquently and easily as you 
speak more earnestly, and you will speak more 
exactly and eloquently as you write with greater 
care; and tongue and pen will educate each 
other, and carry out the work of these years of 
scholastic study. 

Your father is a practiced and effective ex- 
tem speaker, and he will give you the light 
of hn. experience. I can only quote my poor 
doings in this field to encourage you to persevere 
in training yourself for your work, in firm faith 
that you can overcome all difficulties and do 
great good and enjoy great comfort by this ac- 
complishment. I do not see how I could have 
lived to this day without being freed from the 
bondage of the pen, and without having learned 
long ago to speak easily when called on for a 
word. The relief is incalculable; and while 














most of the occasions for casual speaking are 
better met by off-hand address than by elaborate 
writing, there are numberless occasions when it 
is impossible to write, and a man must be dumb 
or speak as he is moved. For over thirty years 
I have kept up this habit, week by week, some- 
times day by day; and sometimes have been 
carried through odd passages as well as sore 
perplexities by the practice. A man is some- 
times ashamed of the favor he wins by a few 
chance words fitly and accidentally spoken, and 
your father will probably tell you instances 
without number from his own eventful and dis- 
tinguished career. One or two incidents I will 
allude to, in order to illustrate the power of off- 
hand speaking in helping a man without his 
knowing it. 

I remember, many years ago, not long after 
leaving college, being at a philanthropic meet- 
ing in a church of the straitest sect, when a ter- 
rible storm broke over the town. The lightning 
flashed, and the thunder pealed, and the wind 
blew a gale. Suddenly the whole church seem- 
ed in a blaze, a great crash was heard, the glass 
shivered in some of the windows, and we thought 
the building struck by lightning and the spire 
falling into the roof and upon the pews. ‘The 
audience were in a panic and too much alarmed 
tomove. Youth as I was, I rose to speak with- 
out knowing why, but I suppose from the mere 
habit of saying my word when called upon; and 
now God himself seemed to be calling. I did 
not say mrch, but did little more than ask the 
people to be calm ; tell them that God rode upon 
the whirlwind and directed the storm; and even 
now we might see his pillar of fire and hear his 
trumpet of jubilee as we were discussing the 
needs of his children and the great exodus of 
nations. It was a good Providence or a great 
luck that prompted those unstudied words. The 
people were both calm and kind, and the church 
got off with no harm but the smashing of a huge 
front-window, without loss of limb or life or 
steeple, while the grave minister did not rebuke 
the young volunteer. 

Later in life, I remember once being present 
at the memorial tribute to our great novelist, 
Cooper, and taking my seat on one side the 
stage, in an old coat and rumpled shirt, without 
the least expectation of speaking. Why should 
one so obscure be heard in such an assembly as 
that now presided over by Webster, and honored 
by Bryant, Bancroft, Irving, and other lights of 
letters? But it happened that some of the chief 
personages who had been relied upon failed to 
appear, and perhaps it was Ash Wednesday that 
kept away the clerical dignitaries who were to 
represent their profession. The Secretary—who 
was a strange man, and now gone from the earth, 
where we trust he finds and makes less trouble 
than here—probably gave my name to the Pres- 
ident, and Daniel Webster called your poor 
friend to the floor, before that blaze of intellect 
and beauty in old Tripler Hall. That I sur- 
vived that ordeal, and did not run away, nor sink 
into the floor, nor make a fool of myself, nor 
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lose all my friends, was owing to the grace of 
God and the habit of off-hand speaking, that 
had become so inveterate as to act unconscious- 
ly before being called up, and make a little 
speech probably in the brain as covertly as the 
heart secretes its blood. I blessed the old days 
of the ‘*‘ Literati in Fumo;” thanked God, and 
took courage. Now, dear Tom and R., I bid 
you do the same. Faint heart never won fair 
lady nor made a fair speech. 


CAP-AND-BELLS. 


A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


_ 
CHAPTER I. 
ie the high, well-born Countess v. Kreeper 

_ had remained plain Janey Joy to the end of 
her days few of us, despite her fine languishing 
eyes and profusion of curls, would have cared 
for her as we did in the heyday of her fame, and 
plagued Jones, who had himself been lately in- 
troduced, to present us in turn. And perhaps 
even now the five first words of this history will 
better serve to give it éclat, and predispose to a 
fair reading, than the brace of monosyllables 
with which our heroine commenced life. We 
republicans are fond of wearing sometimes, in 
our foreign relations, the badge of court folly 
which with propriety serves this tale for a title. 
We run after kingly favors with republican in- 
consistency, and are never so proud and happy 
as when our son writes from Paris or London 
of my Lord Soandso, or Chevalier That, in 
whose company he had the happiness to dine or 
drive yesterday, or join in a game at billiards 
during the forenoon; and what rufiles and airs 
mamma assumes, to be sure, when her Georgina, 
or Isabella, or (as in this case) plain Janey, mar- 
ries a foreigner with a waxed mustache and bit 
of ribbon in his button-hole, bad habits, and 
estate nobody has ever beheld—and, it may be, 
never will! 

Yes, Mrs. Joy, I am bound to say, was over- 
joyed; though the ex-iron-monger /ad knitted 
his shaggy brows (iron-gray, as memorial of his 
late pursuits) when a hint of the event reached 
his ears, and had denied the engaging foreigner 
his house. He had even gone to the extent, in 
his admirable misconception of the feminine na- 
ture he had to do with, of pronouncing the Count 
a swindler, a blackleg, a convict from overseas, 
for aught he knew; much of which was no doubt 
true, but had the effect of directly enlisting the 
feelings of both ladies in behalf of the so-much- 
abused innocence; and in the end brought about 
the catastrophe which a scented note announced 
to papa one morning while shaving; it had lain 
all night under the toilet cushion, and Mrs. Joy 
had known of its being there, I am sorry to con- 
It said : 

* Dear Papa,—You need not be at the expense of pur- 
suing Us by express, as papas in novels do; for long before 
you read this I will be a real Countess, though not the 
less, I hope, your dutiful daughter. In haste. 


fess. 
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Old Joy, with a face sadly out of keeping 
with his name, read the note and locked it away 
methodically among his papers; he finished 
shaving the half of his cheek still in lather, but 
cut himself once or thrice, a thing he had never 
before been known to do. His bushy brow im- 
pended lower than usual; and Mrs. J. went 
scurrying about with a nervous dread of an ex- 
plosion, which never came, and a sense of guilt. 
He ascertained during the day that the nuptials 
had actually been performed, and his daughter 
was therefore an honest woman, but beyond this 
he showed no sign of interest in her existence ; 
and when they returned, as the custom in such 
cases is, to sue for forgiveness, refused to be rec- 


onciled, or even to receive the pair — replying | 


to a remonstrance through the servant, that 
‘**Countesses were out of place in a plain house 
like his ;” a message which caused the son-in- 
law to pull his mustaches fiercely between per- 
plexity and anger, and finally to grin as if there 
were something humorous in its wording. As 
for Janey Joy, now Countess Kreeper, she said, 
** Pooh!” impatiently ; and to the Count, with 
a smile, ‘‘ We are not quite beggars, are we? 
There is my own little property; and when we 
are ennui With living here, there are your prince- 
ly estates”—at which the Count’s grin, for a 
reason best known to himself, grew still broader. 

In all this there was nothing that might not 
have been predicted long before. Our heroine 
was still a child in years, and little more than 
that in experience, fresh from Madame Mére’s 
grand school, where she had learned to chatter 
French with native fluency; to read Dante (or 
Don Giovanni) in the original well enough ; and 
half a dozen accomplishments more, some of 
which were not enumerated in the catalogue: 
such, for instance, as the studies of Paul de 
Kock, Sue, and authors of that kind, after bed 
hours, with a screen of gowns pinned up across 
the window over against Madame’s or the pre- 
fect’s quarter. 

All her after-misfortunes might have been 
averted had her conception of life, its pitfalls 
and duties, been other than it was and better 
borne. When the dice and extravagance had 
devoured her personal property—which would 
have been a fortune to a painstaking pair—and 
duns were in the house, her fine friends deserted 
her, as a matter of course. Equally, of course, 
the monkeyfied Count threw aside his suave 
graces, and appeared the naked ruffian he al- 
ways was. From place to place they went per- 
force together; he perhaps still entertaining 
hopes in the old merchant’s death, and unwill- 
ing to fling off his burden till that were decided ; 
frequenting worse and worse haunts ; and finally 
disappearing wholly beneath the horizon of even 
third-rate society. 

After an interval, however, the quasi-Count- 
ess appeared again in places of resort, alone ; 
something having happened to the Count some- 
where which left her free. Pale, almost hag- 
gard, and under the ban of society, those be- 
witching eyes and still soft brown hair invested 


|her with a certain charm, and even pathos, 
which gathered about her one or two well. 
|meaning people and a circle of roués, whom 
she cajoled and mocked in all manner of ways, 
Like Becky Sharpe, she seemed emulous of con- 
| quest, and not overscrupulous in attaining her 
/ends; and turned her gowns as often, and la- 
| bored under pecuniary disadvantages as great, 
| perhaps, as that or any other aspiring lady. 
However her fortunes, having reached their 
backward climatric, began before long to im- 
| prove. Mrs. Joy had gone off in a decline— 
half of chagrin, maybe—and old Joy would have 
| found himself utterly alone in the world with his 
| second grief, had not—while the coffin was still 
in the house—a light step ascended the stair, 
| and a pair of arms, not quite so well rounded as 
of old, embraced his knees, and held him down 
in his seat whence he feebly essayed to rise. 

**Oh, papa!” the long-absent voice of his 
Janey cried ; and what more it might have said, 
either in self-exculpation or submission, was 
|lost in a rush of tears which eased her poor, 
| bruised, tossed-about heart when their first vio- 
| lence was over. She was no longer a girl, but 
}a@ woman with many bitter, savage experiences 
to look back to; and here she was sobbing qui- 
etly now, with her wet cheek on old Joy’s knee 
and her eyes raised wistfully to his face—which, 
it is no shame to say, was not free from moist- 
ure either. 

Meanwhi'e te fashionable world—revolving 
upon itself and in its allotted orbit—has desert- 
ed the Places and Avenues of the city for the 
sea-side and country air. At a great watering- 
place, which has been such time out of mind, 
there is already a fair show of belles and their 
satellites, although the season has but just be- 
gun, and there are daily arrivals of others of 
more or less distinction. The daughters of a 
distinguished statesman will make it their sum- 
mer residence—blonde young ladies, who turn 
up their aristocratical little noses at the society 
they meet in the ball-room and in their daily 
walks, and are lightly esteemed by the envious 
world not included in their set. To this set, or 
circle, when they meet, belongs Miss Charlotte 
Georgina Gossimer, a great-grand-daughter of 
the once notorious turn-coat and loyalist of 
that name—plain in person, but supposed to be 
worth a plum; who takes great airs in conse- 
quence of her wealth and position, and dresses 
like a Royal Highness. Old M‘Gregor Gossi- 
mer, the Scotchman and grandfather, is willing- 
ly forgotten by the present generation in the 
grandeur of the millionaire son, who has courted 
and received more than once the highest honors 
in the gift of his constituents, and has a son of 
his own to uphold the dignity of his pretensions 
in the third descent. Hence it is that the daugh- 
ters of the eminent statesman before -named, 
who have graced a Royal drawing-room in their 
time—for years steal upon them in defiance of 
their juvenilities—have no hesitation in receiv- 
ing Miss Gossimer into their hearts and home, 











and are indeed reckoned among her dearest 
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friends. So, for that matter, is the belle whom 
we all admired, and many of us fell hopelessly 
in love with, last winter—the fair, gracious, 
kindly, impossible-to-be-withstood Miss (not 
Vrow, for the name has ceased to be Dutch these 
two centuries) van Waddlevurst, who flirts be- 
cause she can not help it and does not intend 
to; so she says, but breaks many hearts—as 
male hearts are broken—notwithstanding. 

It was Mrs. van Waddlevurst—Dowager van 
Waddlevurst the young fellows call her—who 
got out at the station yesterday, accompanied by 
her Florence, whose fine sparkling eyes were 
eclipsed for the time by her blue traveling veil, 
but will shine with full lustre to-night in the 
ball-room, and will dazzle more than the old 
Dutch heir-loom diamonds, reset in the latest 
style, which will grace her fair neck on the 
same occasion. Mamma, the dowager, likes to 
witness the successes of her daughter, and will 
be present too in all the pomp and dignity of 
her fat double chin and turban with the plume. 
She was a great belle herself in her day, and 
chaperoning is the next best thing to being 
chaperoned. 

As for little Van himself, if you saw him at 
all at the station, it was when he was counting 
over the score of trunks containing the finery of 
the ladies; a little man, taciturn, with an inex- 
pressive countenance and iron-gray eyebrows, 
and hair, when his hat is off, roughed up in 
Congressional style, perhaps with a design of 
adding to his inches. He is the soul of good- 
nature, and trots about on the errands of the two 
ladies, without concerning himself that he is the 
father of the one and husband of the other, who 
was a poor girl before he married her. On ball 
evenings, when Mrs. Van’s turban is conspicu- 
ous in the highest circles—those into which my 
lord and her ladyship, or Sir Charles, the famous 
geologist, are introduced—and Miss Florence 
appears surrounded by satellites, you may gen- 
erally perceive little Van among the crowd of 
lookers-on near the door, with a sangaree-glass 
in his hand, waiting for the return tray, or, later 
in the evening, with the shawls of the ladies 
upon his arm, awaiting their pleasure. 

The little gentleman is not without his own 
pleasures when off duty: he walks about in an 
imperturbable manner, and listens to the band 
of musicians playing airs from Norma in the 
baleony of afternoons, and practicing in the 
ball-room of mornings; and there are, if he 
chose to avail himself of them, the usual enter- 
tainments of the bowling-alley and billiards, or 
a quiet game of cards with old cronies in a back 
room —just as deshabille and novel - reading, 
dominos and tattling, serve to avert ennui dur- 
ing the long forenoons from the minds of the 
daughters of Eve, who in the cool of the day en- 
joy téte-d-téte walks and drives, or show off their 
fashionable equipment on the promenade, and 
after supper troop to the ball-room, and resume, 
in the quadrille and polka, the flirtation inter- 
rupted perhaps by portly propriety-seeking mam- 
mas an hour or two before. 


It is one of these ball evenings, the first of the 
Dowager van Waddlevurst and Miss van W.’s 
appearance on the floor, and a twelvemonth or 
so subsequent to the reconciliation between the 
Countess Kreeper and poor old Joy, already re- 
corded—which reconciliation the world knows 
nothing of as yet, or it would pay more court to 
the heiress-apparent of twenty-five thousand a 
year. As it is, the Countess—for she chooses to 
retain the title, notoriously desseche though it be 
—does not care to divulge the secret of her pre- 
sumptive wealth, and is little changed in out- 
ward appearance, except that her face, never 
very fair, by daylight has a somewhat sallow 
and worn look. In manner and conduct she is 
the same Janey Kreeper—as the boon compan- 
ions of her late husband had called her, with no 
stint of oaths either, in time gone by—auda- 
cious, a practiced flirt, and with a tongue never 
at a loss for a repartee. This is the character 
liberally bestowed on its former short-lived idol 
by the world she had led for a brief month or 
two, and now mocked at from below; but we, 
who have seen her weeping bitterly on old Joy's 
knee, a twelvemonth back, may afford to reserve 
our opinion. 

There is witchery still in the large liquid eyes 
of the little Countess, which is not without its 
influence on the gentlemen, despite the ban laid 
upon her by her own sex, not a few of whom 
have smarted under her sarcasm at some period 
of their career ; and you ladies are not very for- 
giving toward one another. It is true that few 
of those who witnessed it have forgotten that 
shocking scene at Newport, when— But why 
recall it here? Captain Rudder(U.S.N.), the 
plethoric little man in naval undress, whose face 
tells a mixed tale of hardships by sea and festiv- 
ities on land, both bronzed and rubicund, and 
proverbially good-natured, was present in New- 
port at the time, and looks with charity upon 
her former sins against society. ‘The Captain 
perhaps is better acquainted with her past life 
and present prospects than any of her contempo- 
raries, but he does not like to speak of either. 
‘* Least said, soonest mended,” was his prudent 
reply to Slipper the other day, who was endeavy- 
oring to pump him. To a better man Rudder 
might have been more communicative ; but in 
the complacency pertaining to all that De la Rue 
Slipper does and utters, and in the tendency of 
his inquiries, the friend of friendless Countess 
Kreeper recognized the fop and fortune-hunter, 
and chose to be silent. 

“R. (is it racaille the letter stands for?) de 
la Rue Slipper” is the high-shouldered young 
fellow, with a flaxen mustache and imperial, and 
slightly bloodshot eyes, from over-stimulating, 
or perhaps too tight a neckcloth, who may be 
seen sauntering about the promenade after a late 
breakfast of mornings, or, seated with three or 
four of his kidney, sucking the top of his whale- 
bone switch when not smoking, or, more fre- 
quently still, in the billiard-room and bar in the 
rear. His style of dress is unexceptionable in 
dandyism, and in this respect, as in some oth- 
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ers, he is observed and copied pretty closely by 
the youngsters of his acquaintance. Rudder’s 
junior officer, on furlough with his commander, 
is one of Slipper’s admirers of this sort, though 


not wanting in years or experience. But the| 


poor fellow had suffered from a sun-stroke dur- 
ing a cruise off the African coast somewhere, 
and had never since been intellectually strong. 
His commander had tended him at the time like 


a father, and the two had contrived to keep to- | 


yether in all subsequent cruises. Lieutenant 
Felt—called ‘‘ Felty” by his familiars—was not 
the man to prove ungrateful; and, in his eyes, 
honest little red-nosed Rudder fell not far short 
of manly perfection. But, unhappily, the Cap- 
tain’s taste in dress was wholly of a salt-sea 
kind, and not, at least in his junior’s opinion, of 
a Style likely to be received with favor in female 
society ; and hence his secondary worship of De 
la Rue Slipper. Indeed poor Felt thought he 
enjoyed extraordinary success with the ladies ; 
but if things were given their true names it 
would more properly have been called tolerance, 
growing as it did out of the pity entertained for 
him by those who knew his history. Even daz- 
zling Florence van W. (the name is too long 
and too ugly to write out in full always), whose 
better qualities of heart French frippery and 
fashions have not yet obliterated—and let us 
hope, recalling her still lovely face, never will— 


. . ° * | 
is gracious to the Lieutenant, and that without 


dreaming that poor Felt, poor, misguided, sim- 
ple Felty, is now enamored of her, as he always 
has been and always will be with some one. 

On the ball night already referred to as the 
first of this young lady’s appearance she had re- 
ceived the Lieutenant quite affably, and even 
questioned Rudder beforehand regarding his pro- 
tégé, as she herself did not scruple to tell him 
when he presented himself. 

“Did you, Miss van Waddlevurst?” Felty 
said, almost tenderly, and quite charmed. 

‘*Pooh, Felty! Miss Florence wasn’t so spe- 
cial in her inquiry as all that,” the Captain cried, 
laughing. ‘* Miss Florence, you don’t know 
what a vain fellow he is: he thinks all the young 
ladies in love with him who don’t absolutely cut 
his acquaintance.” 

“Oh, what a yarn, Captain!” his junior made 
answer, stroking his chin, and affecting to enjoy 
the jest. 

Slipper was present on the same occasion, and 
was holding forth to Rudder with his usual 
drawl. ‘*’Pon my honor,” he said, ‘‘ appears 
to me you are a little in the wrong, eh? The 


|am guided by the words of the poet, egad!” 
| Slipper says, in conclusion, twisting his mus. 
| taches—“* * Juke your time, Miss Lu—’ fh, 
you remember ?” 

‘**T would like to have you reefing topsails jn 
| a squall; I’d hurry you, my lad,” Rudder an- 
| swered. 
| « Why, Captain, I suppose I should make as 
poor a figure at it as you would as a hero—” 

‘*As a hero, ch? Deuce take your impu- 
dence!” the Captain broke in with in an aside, 
| turning red. 
| —**Reposing on your already acquired lan- 
| rels,” Slipper proceeded to say without raising 
his voice; and honest Rudder blushed a little at 
his haste, under concealment of his usual com- 
plexion. 

‘* He means that little affair of mine off Al- 
varado,” he thought, and added, apologetically, 
| **I’m always running ahead of time, Slipper; I 
ought to have heard you out, I know.” 

**Don’t mention it. Iam never hurried, and 
ean afford to wait until a trifling error of that 
| sort is rectified,” the other said, trifling with his 
| chatelaine and smiling. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





While this little contest was waging between 
Slipper and the Captain, the attention of Miss 
van W. had been cleverly drawn off and appro- 
priated to himself by the Captain’s second in 
| command, who was an assiduous beau as beaux 
go, and gossiped glibly and giggled not a little. 
| He prated of their former acquaintanceship, and 
how pleasant a place the Springs were, and was 
she fond of riding—not very? but she was of 
dancing—yes? Oh, he was sure of that, and 
might he have the honor? 

So when Slipper twirled his chain and smiled, 
the Captain, looking about him, espied his Lien- 
tenant bearing away with the prize, and prompt- 
ly made sail in pursuit. 

‘Felt, my lad, you ought to be mast-headed 
on the chandelier for this!” Rudder exclaimed, 
asthmatically, pinching Felt’s elbow, as he would 
no doubt his ear had their relative statures been 
different. 

‘*Tt was a matter of preference. I'd mount 
a dozen chandeliers to be made the object of it 
again, Captain,” the gallant Lieutenant return- 
ed, with a smirk directed at his partner. 

‘* Preference ?—pooh! I believe Miss Flor- 
ence promised this dance to me at breakfast this 
morning.” 

‘Will you forgive my forgetfulness, Cap- 
tain?” the belle said, and accepted the arm 
proffered by the commander with a bow of great 





only gentlemanly—mark that, gentlemanly, by | compass considering his short figure, with so 
Jove !—course to pursue is tomaintaina demmed | pleasant a grace that the Lieutenant was left 
cool, dispassionate view of things and people, | stroking his mustache, a little disappointed, it 
and not to be ruffled into a self-committal by | may be, but not at all vexed. 

any blackguard one meets. Egad! if a chim-| ‘I will dance with you the next set ; will that 


ney-sweep insults me do I knock him down? | do?” she added, not unkindly, looking back and 


o” 


Not at all; that, you see, would involve the cost | smiling as none of us who have seen her smile 
of a fresh pair of lemon kids: in short, I should | ever saw her do without falling headlong in love 
tax myself, say twelve shillings, for the luxury | with her; and Felty, as happy as a king, or as 
of giving way to my inclination, and be sum- | kings used to be in the good old times when 
moned into a police court into the bargain. I) they had it all their own way, betook himself 





to the tranquil companionship of his friend De 
la Rue Slipper, who professed never to dance. 
‘‘Bither you make a gauehe of yourself,” he 
said, ‘‘ walking about out of time, or sacrifice 
every propriety to the airs of the demmed fellow 
who plays the fiddle.” 

The Countess v. Kreeper, although abounding 
in beaux, as it happened was the sole youthful 
lady of his acquaintance seated, and the Lieu- 
tenant studiously avoided looking in that direc- 
tion lest a beck of her fan should consign him 
to temporary servitude: he was dreadfully afraid 
of her wit, and had escaped once before, this 
same evening, from her thrall. Perhaps, how- 
ever, had all the belles present been seated by 
their chaperons and awaiting partners, the Lieu- 
tenant would have still remained aloof; for, 
as has been hinted elsewhere, poor Felty had 
by this time surrendered at discretion to the | 
charming person before whom his Captain was 
just then doing his best to chassé with grace 
—quadrilles were then the fashion, of course— 
who, unconscious of the bequest, meanwhile was 
coquetting gayly not only with her proper cav- 
alier the commander, but charming the young 
lawyer on her left to that degree that he said 
not one solitary word to Ais partner, who, in 
consequence, made a secret vow never to dance 
again with the bear, as it pleased her to term 
him; and, in short, had quite forgotten the 
Lieutenant’s existence. 

Properly speaking, it was not a sudden pas- 
sion on the part of Felt, though he had been in 
love three or four times since its commence- 
ment; he had beheld Florence scattering smiles 
and winning hearts at Newport the year before, 
and despite the occupation of what he called his 
boosom by a then reigning belle, he had not fail- 
ed in the end to fall romantically in love with 
that fair vision; not, however, it is fair to say, 
until after the rather contemptuous rejection of 
his hand and attentions by the belle referred to 
above. Poor Felty always believed that but for 
his incautious praise of Miss van W.’s contour 
—which he fancied had provoked the jealousy | 
of the reigning belle—the answer of his Celes- | 
tina might have been quite other than it was; 
and he deduced from this, in some way not very 
clear, that the consideration he received from 
Miss van W. had a latent meaning; in other 
words, that since, through influence of her 
charms, he, Felty, had forfeited possession of 
Celestina, she, Florence, could not or ought not 
to do less than show an inclination to make good 
the loss by a bestowal of her own person in- 
stead. 

It will be seen from all this that Felt was not 
a man slow at an inference, and was consequent- 
ly most unreasonably elated by the promise of | 
fair Florence. But as a skillful general avails 
himself of all means for reducing a fortress, and 
refuses to trust alone to the energy of his occa- | 
sional storming parties or the presumed favor- | 
able inclination of the besieged, so did our 
friend the Lieutenant persuade Slipper, who 
happened to know the old gentleman, to present 
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him to little Van, looking in at the piazza win- 
dow, later in the evening, with Miss van W.'s 
shawl on his arm, and gratified that gray-hair- 
ed frequenter of ball-rooms and attendant on 
his daughter’s pleasures by falling into ecstasies 
over the charms which three-fourths of the room 
indeed were engaged either in admiring or en- 
vying. 

It has been said in passing that this young 
gentleman had escaped somewhat earlier from 
the thrall of Madame the Countess v. Kreeper. 
That little lady, as her wont was to every one, 
had been teasing him before the entrance of the 
Dowager Van and her party, and it was while 
they two were standing together in the first 
quadrille that the last-named event occurred. 
Perhaps the delight shown by Felty on that oc- 
casion had been too open to please his partner, 
who looked at him a moment with a slight curve 
of the lip. 

** You seem to admire her?” she said, coolly, 
with a shrug caught from Madame Mére, no 
doubt. 

‘*T believe every body does,” Felt answered, 
unsuspiciously. ‘There, I told you so! Our 
Captain is renewing his acquaintance, and so is 
Slipper. Can you see them ?” 

‘* Hadn’t you better go and renew yours?” the 
Countess said, in reply. ‘‘ Here is a little fel- 
low will stand for you. Can you dance, my 
Tom Thumb friend? No! you can not even 
speak plain yet; never mind, you will serve for 
a substitute.” 

‘*Oh, Iam in no hurry. Any time in the 
evening or to-morrow morning will do. And 
when one is already in charming company, you 
know,” poor Felty explained, nervously, and 
thought what a deuce of a woman she was for 
making one feel awkward. 

The Countess may have read in his face what 
passed in his mind, for, glancing at it, she laugh- 
ed in a way peculiar to herself. 

“Thank you for the preference,” she said, 
pleasantly enough; ‘‘we outcasts should be 
grateful for every thing like a compliment, 
though no doubt, when you leave us, our exist- 
ence is forgotten in the smiles of such Dutch 
dolls as this Miss van Whatshername. I should 
not be surprised if you were to forget your 
promise to ride with me early to-morrow morn- 
ing. How would you like me to canter round 
to your bachelor quarters and rap at your door 
with my riding-whip? Yousleep soundly, don’t 
you? You look sleepy very often when talking 
to me.” 

‘*Oh, by George! I’m an uncommonly early 
riser; and I will be waiting for you to the 
minute,” the Lieutenant cried in some alarm. 

** Jove! think of her coming to wake me,” he 
said to his Captain aside not long after, the 
quadrille being over and his respects duly made 
to Miss Florence. ‘‘And that fellow Trout, 
who sleeps with his door wide open this hot 
weather, my next door neighbor!” 

‘* Haw, haw!” the rubicund Captain returned ; 
“devil a bit she’dmind. She would as lief pop 
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Trout with her whip as not if she could come 
within reach without dismounting.” 

And no doubt the older officer was not far 
from the truth; for he had known, as already 
said, the piquant little Countess a long while 
and all about her; and the widow’s observance 
of decorum was not overmuch for a lady who 
stopped short of sinning. 


wndbaiadipaninaen 
CHAPTER II. 


Captain Rupper, on his way to lunch next 
morning—after a forenoon spent in unsuccess- 
ful angling for perch—heard the twang of a 
guitar from the Lieutenant’s room, and turned 
out of his direct course to pick up a companion. 
But Felty preferred remaining where he was, 
seated on the edge of his bed drawing senti- 
mental music from the strings of his instru- 
ment. 

‘** Pooh,” the Captain said, “ put it down and 
let’s go and get a sherry-cobbler and some an- 
chovies and biscuit. Afterward we can join 
the ladies in the parlor—I dare say Miss Flor- 
ence will be there.” 

**No she won't,” Felt returned, humming 
** Oh ’tis love, ’tis love!” in time with his accom- 
paniment, and shaking his head. 

**Pooh! how do you know ?” Rudder cried. 

‘*Why, I’ve just returned from an airing 
with her,” the Lieutenant said. ‘The old 
gentleman—a well-informed, estimable old gen- 
tleman I can tell you—came up to mention the 


arrival of the carriage while I was chatting with | 


Miss van Waddlevurst after breakfast, and very 
kindly included me in the party; Mrs. van W. 


was the fourth, and a remarkably pleasant time | 


we had of it. I wanted to paddle Miss Florence 


up the river to the rapids, but the batteau was_ 


full of rain-water.” 


**Why didn’t you bail it out with your cap, 


you young oaf?” the Captain put in: he felt in 
a humor for calling his successful rival names. 
**To think of the rascal having the game all to 
himself while I was bobbing for those confound- 
ed perch and dreaming about her!” he thought. 

‘* Why, so I did wish to do,” Felt rejoined ; 
**but Mrs. Van wouldi:’t allow me to spoil my 
cap, she said; and she spoke with such mo- 
therly concern that I gave over and told Miss 
Florence I would bring a tin cup in my pocket 
for the purpose as often as we went there un- 
accompanied.” 

** As often as you go there unaccompanied !” 
the Captain repeated, with the nearest approach 
to a sneer the bonhomie of his features al- 
lowed. ‘‘ After that I suppose you can’t find 
any appetite for such a commonplace concern as 
lunch; you’d rather strum on your guitar and 
rehearse it all over?” 

**T beg your pardon, I didn’t know you were 
waiting for me,” Felt said. 
took a few sandwiches and cakes along—that is, 
Mrs. Van did—and we lunched on the rocks 


‘** The truth is, we | 


there, although it was rather early. It was de. 
liciously cool.” 

**Humph!” Rudder growled. He was swelt. 
ering in a wadded coat a trifle too tight for him. 
“Well, strum away, J can’t live on air,” he add. 
ed; and took himself off after an envious glance 
at Felty’s linen jacket and easy equipment. 

But if the Lieutenant's light toilet excited 
his Captain's envy, how much greater was the 


| contrast in weight of clothing afforded by Felt’s 


next-door neighbor! It has been shown else- 
where that this gentleman’s surname was Trout, 
and that being of a sanguine bodily habit he suf- 
fered very nearly as much from heat as might 
one of his name freshly drawn from the depths 
of a pool. Qn the present occasion he was ly- 
ing on his back endeavoring to keep cool and 
reading the ‘‘ Five Hundred Guardsmen,” with 
which he also fanned his flushed face from time 
totime. He hailed our stout friend immediate- 
ly he hove in sight. 

** Jove!” he said, “it’s hot. Captain, what 
the devil have you got on that wadded thing 
for? Come in.” 

‘“*T am going to lunch,” the Captain an- 
swered, wiping his brow. 

‘* Well, don’t stand stewing in the sunshine 
outside; you make one perspire to look at you. 
Here’s some lunch I have just sent for; come in 
and share. It’s plenty for a dozen this weather.” 

**So I will, Trout my lad,” Rudder returned, 
with alacrity; and pulled off his coat and made 
himself comfortable without further ceremony. 

“*T suppose I won’t be any hotter for getting 
up,” Trout said; and proceeded to empty the 
pitcher upon his head over the basin by way of 
refreshment. After which he uncorked a brace 
of ale-bottles and filled tumblers. ‘‘ Try that 
—it’s iced. You feel better than you did out 
there with all that cotton about you—don’t you, 
old boy ?” 

‘*‘Immensely better,’’ Rudder answered, his 
face beaming with content. ‘‘It was awful to 
think of crossing that sunny bit of sward.” 

**You might have been rapped on the head 
by a sun-stroke, like the confounded guitarman 
next door. He was some such thing—wasn’t 
he ?” 

** He had a brain-fever off the coast of Africa, 
poor fellow!” Rudder said. ‘* A young man of 
great promise and talents too before that, but 
deuced soft since.” 

‘I thought as much, or I believe I couldn’t 
have stood it so long. He has the most aggra- 
vating way of twanging his guitar and singing 
—I suppose he calls it—in the cool of the after- 
noons, when a man feels like dozing a little after 
the day’s exertions. And he is at it again pret- 
ty frequently when the ball-room shuts up and 
people are going to sleep. I'd give him five dol- 
lars any time just to leave off. One infernal 
tune he is forever whining out, something in this 
way: ‘Good-neet, ma love, good-neet!’” 

‘*Ha ha! I know; that’s his favorite ‘ good- 
night song,’” the Captain responded. ‘‘ You 
ought to be thankful, Trout, he don’t twang you 





at daylight these summer 


into consciousness 
mornings.” 


‘*Well, he does sometimes. But to-day he 


went away without noise, I believe, and came | 


back on horseback when I was dressing.” 

‘He went to ride with the former Countess 
Kreeper, the dashing widow,” Rudder said. “She 
threatened to come and knock him up if he 
wasn’t alert, which rather startled his modesty, 
for he told me you slept with your door wide 
open.” 

‘¢ Did she ?” Trout exclaimed, grinning. 
like her spirit. 
Rudder ? 
ladies.” 

‘*Why she isn’t bashful or shamefaced, I 
should say? but then nothing ill can be said of 
her. She has seen a good deal of the world, 
that is certain. I believe she was the wife of a 
foreign Count or other humbug, but her family 
is very respectable in a certain city North. 
was a runaway match, but the old gentleman, 
who is a millionaire I’m told, allowed her a few 
hundreds a year after Kreeper was blown up, or 
more likely bowie-knifed, on the Mississippi, 
until a month or two ago when a reconciliation 
took place, and she will come in for the bulk of 
his property on condition of changing her name 
back to Joy. She’s a trump—why she used to 
write it ‘ Kreeper née Joy.’” 

‘*She is rather pretty. I remember now I 
have noticed her often in the well-house,” Trout 
made answer. ‘‘ What I chiefly admire in a 
woman is spirit and life, and by what you say 
she’s not wanting in either. I have half a mind 
to be introduced; will you carry me up, old 
boy? But no—Jove! it’s too hot to think about 
putting on a cloth coat and beaver. I will stick 
to Dumas’s Guardsmen—a page a day is about as 
much as I accomplish.” 

‘*Pooh! you needn’t dress better than you 
usually do of a morning; the widow won't turn 
her back on you because you have on that straw- 
hat you stroll about in, with a cigar in your 
mouth; and in the woods she will tell you she 
likes the flavor of a Havana. She has abundant 
life, and I think you will be pleased with her 
way of showing it, if she does rap you now and 
then over the knuckles. 
present you this afternoon ?” 

‘*Thank you, Captain— Jove! I believe I 
will. 


“cc I 
What sort of a woman is she, 
I don’t go much about among the 


comme eel foo, as that aristocratical slice of cu- 
cumber De la Rue Slipper would call it,” Trout 
said; and forgot how devilish hot it was the re- 
mainder of the forenoon in devising fine speeches 
for the approaching interview. It was Mr. Trout, 


the same day about or after sunset, who appeared | 


on the steps of the well-house in all the glory 


of a many-hued satin stock, blue dress-coat, and | 


white hat. In his walk from Bachelor Row to 

that central point of resort he had encountered 

not less than a dozen acquaintances who failed 

to recognize him at first sight, and when they 

did, cried: ‘‘ Why, Trout, you have turned out 
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Suppose you let me | 


I'll put on a broadcloth, too, for the first | 
appearance; it will be more gentlemanly and | 
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a regular dandy: if you had not spoken we 
| wouldn’t have known you ;” or jocularly inquired, 
| ‘* When the ceremony would be?” 
| As it happened—or to relate facts in their or- 
der, through the indefatigable watchfulness of 
that gentleman, and adaptation of events to 
his purpose—at the moment of his descent by 
one flight of steps, who but the little Countess 
Kreeper tripped iightly down the opposite, and 
| staid to the tumbler of water which 

Trout, very red, and with some bungling words 

to that effect, hastened to present from the mar- 

ble well over which they met. And when the 
widow looked her thanks with those killing eyes 

of hers poor Trout’s hand shook so it was a 

wonder how he contrived to ladle up another. 

He was dreadfully nervous and unhappy-looking 
| for a man who usually swore and talked largely, 
| and who was acting in accordance with nobody's 
| whim but his own. 

Captain Rudder, chatting with the Van Wad- 
| dlevursts ona bench adjacent, was highly amused. 


receive 


He was there by special appointment, and now 
went through his portion of the performance in 
presenting ‘his friend Mr. Trout” to the ladies 
| all round, 
| ‘*Jove!” Trout thought, ‘I didn’t count on 
having to talk to more than one, and here are 
| three ladies expecting me to say something ;” 
| and felt proportionably nonplused and bashful ; 
but the Countess came to his aid. 

‘‘T’m sure Mr. Trout does not resort to the 
| Waters for the benefit of his health,” she said, 
| sweetly. 

‘*No, ma’am, the hot weather drove me out 
| of town,” the inmate of Bachelor Row replied. 

* Will any of the ladies let me offer them a glass 
of water?” But the ladies had already drank 
their tumbler apiece, and declined to relieve him 
of the weight at the end of the dipping-stick. 

‘“*T had the pleasure of helping them myself,”’ 

the gallant Captain said. And the widow sug- 
gested that ‘‘It was a pity to throw it away after 
enduring so much fatigue in holding the tumbler 
|} at arm’s-length. Wouldn’t Mr. Trout drink the 
contents to the healths of the party generally ?” 

“Tl empty it to the health of one, if Mrs.— 
ahem! your ladyship will allow me,’ Trout re- 
turned, in an aside, with a devoted bow; and 
tossed the glass off accordingly. 

The Countess laughed. ‘* What a flatterer!” 
she murmured. ‘Miss van Waddleyurst, don’t 
you think he is?” 

‘*Really I was not attending,” Miss van W. 
answered, indifferently. 

‘*T had the pleasure of meeting you at New- 
| port last season ; although I don’t wonder at any 
one failing to recognize me, for I wore then that 
fright of a black barége,” the widow suggested, 
| smilingly. 

‘‘I remember seeing Mrs. Kreeper there,” 
| Miss Florence said, with such emphasis on see- 
ing, that the lady addressed could not have failed 
| to understand her friendship would not be valued 
| too highly by the speaker. 

| ‘I feel quite charmed by Miss van Waddle- 
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vurst’s condescension in remembering me at all,” 
Janey Joy cried, with an ironical little courtesy. 
**T hope our mutual friends speak of me occa- 
sionally too. I am sure one of them must.” 

Fair Florence vouchsafed no other reply than 
that contained in a somewhat scornful curve of 
the lip. But that some meaning lurked under 
the speech was betrayed by the slight tremor in 
her voice when she launched into that sprightly 
current of small talk so lively, so good-humored, 
and so versatile, which made the next half hour, 
as the Captain afterward protested, the most de- 
lightful he had ever spent in the whole course 
of his life, and put the widow and her insinua- 
tions quite out of mind. 

That insulted little lady scorning to yield 
ground, had taken post on the opposite side of 
the well-house, and there equally gratified Mr. 
Trout by the charms of her conversation. 
Trout’s nature was not a reserved one, though 
he was not much accustomed to ladies’ society ; 
but he was by no means a woman-hater. ‘I 
can’t go into company smelling of tobacco smoke. 
I know they'd wish me at home again,” was his 
usual apology, and his pipe or his cigar he never 
could surrender. But when Rudder had men- 
tioned his conviction that the widow would not 
object in the least to the stale flavor of the weed 
his last intrenchment had been taken by storm, | 
and he had made up his mind beforehand to be 
pleased with so judicious a little woman. 

Like Florence, she too had a motive to please. 
It was incumbent on her to repudiate the opin- 
ion, which sulkiness or apparent spite might 
have induced with others of the party, of the 
least mortification caused by Miss van W.’s un- | 
equivocal address. At the first brush, to be | 
sure, she had lost temper a little, but that af- 
forded only the more reason for the most be- 
witching flow of gossip and innocent merriment. | 
Trout had never been so spirited into making 
himself agreeable, had never before found out 
what splendid conversational powers he pos- | 
sessed, by Jove! had never, in short, been so 
caressed, and cajoled, and twirled round any | 
woman’s finger as he was during that happy 
period. Poor Trout thought, in the guileless- | 
ness of his heart, it was himself she was at the | 
pains of diverting; and very like would have | 
experienced a shock to his self-esteem had it} 
been suggested to him that Janey would have | 
chatted away with equal life, under the circum- | 
stances, to a child of ten years or less. And no| 
doubt it was a great waste of jealousy on his 
part, and encouragement of ill feeling to little pur- | 
pose, when our friend the Lieutenant, descend- | 
ing the steps ostensibly to take his afternoon 
draught, but with the purpose in view of attaching | 
himself to the Van Waddlevursts, was cut off | 
by an adroit word and smile from the siren and 


spoken 


for getting over what is too wicked to be 
outright. 

So old a habituée—one so skilled in all the 
ways of the Egyptians—as the widow could not 
fail to perceive the signs of this latter emotion 
in the open countenance of Felt’s neighbor; and 
the discovery both amused and interested her, 
‘**T really believe the great healthy simpleton is 
in love with me,” she thought, and laughed so 
gleefully at the idea that the jovial Captain 
looked across the tabooed space with a sympa- 
thizing twinkle in his eye, and wished these wo- 
men would keep their quarrels to themselves, 
and not lay an embargo on the tongues of their 
admirers, 

**Isn’t it funny?” was her apology to her 
beaux, whom she had just formally introduced, 
**that two gentlemen created for each other 
should be next door neighbors and not have 
come together before? Why here’s Mr. Trout, 
who smokes a great deal I’m sure, would prove 
invaluable in ridding you of the swarms of even- 
ing insects while you strummed a serenade; and 
then you know, Mr. Trout, you might get up 
quite a reputation for gallantry, which you haven't 
now, by attending on such occasions. It would 
be the fable of the nightingale and glow-worm all 
over again.” 

Trout grinned. He never stopped short of that, 
his mouth not being adapted to a smile; and 
the Lieutenant simpered, and said, ‘‘ He would 
be very happy: he did not dislike the smell of 
a cigar, although the use of one made him sick 
since a—a severe illness he had had some years 
ago.” 

**Tf he had I'd have put the stem of my pipe 
through that crack by the chimney,” his rival 
thought, maliciously, ‘‘and have broken up his 
solos.” 

‘Some one inquired after you just now,” 
Felty said. ‘*I happened to mention your 
name, and it seemed you and he were old ac- 
quaintances.” 

** After poor little me!” the Countess returned. 
** Who could it have been ?” 

‘*He came not more than an hour ago, and 
was getting off the stage when I saw him,” the 
Lieutenant answered; ‘‘ his name is Pawley.” 

Now although the Lieutenant spoke too low 
to be heard beyond their immediate circle, the 
Countess Kreeper no sooner caught the name 
than she repeated it quite loudly, and with an 
expression of delight highly distasteful to her 
admirer Trout, who being of an exceedingly 
impetuous nature, was falling more irremediably 
in love, and becoming more jealous of every body 
with every breath he drew. 

“Oh, Mr. Pawley!” she repeated, clapping 
her gloved hands—for Janey Joy’s manners ha« 
gained rather less in elegance than in ease dur- 
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fairly enlisted on her side; and was thereupon, | ing her independent rambles—‘‘has the dear 
if not absolutely, wished suspended in mid-ocean, | talented fellow been inquiring for me already!” 
lashed in his hammock somewhere off that por- | And with these words darted a glance across to 
tion of the African coast where his fever had | the opposite benches, which may have conveyed 
left him six years back—almost wished there ; | more meaning to a certain person than met the 


which is a trick of conscience in common use! ear of the rest. Indeed it is not assuming too 
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much to say that if fair Florence had shown a 
little more color—which, thanks to her practiced 
self-control, she did not—the speaker would have 
been proportionally gratified ; but at this junc- 
ture an incident occurred which diverted the at- 
tention of the company present to a more illus- 
trious pair. 

This incident was the appearance of a young 
gentleman of fashionable exterior, who bowed 
and smiled graciously on the party below while 
descending the steps. ‘‘ Charlotte, my love,” 
he had said to a lady with a profusion of chest- 
nut ringlets by his side, ‘‘ here is an unexpected 
pleasure; the Van Waddlevursts!” And let- 
ting fall the glass he had used to assist his 
vision, advanced not ungracefully to pay his re- 
spects. 

The descent of the two created a sensation. 
Miss van W. hastened to meet the new-comers 
half-way ; little Kreeper, who like the rest had 
been momently silent, rattled away and laughed 
more than ever, perhaps to affect indifference ; 
and the Dowager leaning over, whispered behind 
her fan to the Captain, that it was Mr. Gossimer 
and his sister; their father used to be member 
of Congress, you know.” The Captain did not 
know, not having had the good fortune to vote 
more than once in twelve years; but he had 
heard the name—who has not? Every one must 
have learned at some period of their life that the 
Gossimers move only in the first circles at the 
South; and all who have met them must re- 
member the undoubted aristocracy of their de- 
meanor, and how difficult the most leveling re- 
publican finds it to shake off the conviction that 
honor of some kind has accrued to him from a 
bow or bit of converse in the streets with one of 
the name. 

At the date of this history the head of the 
Gossimer connection was undoubtedly the ex- 
Senator and honorable Robert Gossimer Gossi- 
mer. He signed himself in full in tavern reg- 
isters and at the foot of party squibs, although, 
politically speaking, his reputation might have 
been then represented by a cipher. Indeed, the 
distinguished gentleman had overshot his mark 
in the memorable campaign of °51, and had ear- 
ried his inflammatory oratory to such a pitch 
that he fell into disrepute when civil war ceased 
to be meditated, and common sense and com- 
merce joined hands with patriotism for the main- 
tenance of peace. He had been trying ever since 
to regain his footing; but the past convulsion 
had brought to the surface other men, and bet- 
ter, perhaps; and, speechify as he would, the 
people declined on the whole to restore their for- 
mer champion his arms. He persevered, how- 
ever, and attended all political meetings and 
dinners in his parish; returaing home from the 
latter sittings, when protracted, looking much 
like himself—he usually went to such places 
looking very unlike, with hair roughed back, in 
ostentatious likeness of a Great Man who had 
been his contemporary, and wearing an honest 
face. The son of this eminent politician, young 
Clarenden Gossimer, ‘‘ was no worse than his 


predecessor,” to quote one of Janey Joy's jeers 
at his expense. A fresh-faced young gentleman, 
with light curling hair, which he supposed gave 
him an English cast of countenance; and to be 
English in appearance was one of his ambitions. 
If he had a fault, perhaps it was that he smiled 
superfluously often, with rather more complai- 
sance than it is best to indulge openly, where a 
reputation for candor is desirable; and liked to 
trifle with his chatelaine, conspicuous from which 
depended a broad seal engraved with the Gossi- 
mer arms. It was a peculiarity in this family 
to follow his leader, much as the domestic bird 
on their escutcheon does. The elder Gossimer 
had begun by practicing law, and still numbered 
himself with the profession by keeping a weath- 
er-worn tin plate to that effect nailed up against 
the dead-wall as you enter Law Court; and 
Clarendon, coming in turn to years of discre- 
tion, had dutifully caused his name to be in- 
scribed in gilt letters beneath, as junior partner 
in the labors of the office. The young gentle- 
man was brisk enough in business matters, and, 
tracking his Hon. progenitor again, had begun 
by running for the Legislature—and (ost his 
election in St. Jude’s, though the thing is scarce- 
ly credible. ‘There are too many nabobs in 
St. Jude’s,” was the ex-Senator’s counsel on that 
event. ‘* We must try another campaign in St. 
Michael’s. The democracy may cry out against 
being bought, Sir, but it has no objection to be- 
ing ‘ treated’ into a favorable mood.” 

3ut where were the necessary funds to come 
from? The elder Gossimer had consumed his 
patrimony and his wife's long ago, and had long 
been living, as is vulgarly said, on the interest 
of his debts, which were stupendous for the base 
they rested on—viz., a city establishment, an 
estate yielding a greatly overrated and always 
forestalled revenue, and the reputation of own- 
ing shares in some bank (what bank nobody 
thought of inquiring) of which no cashier could 
have given account. ‘* You must not tell me 
about your being in love, or such nonsense,” 
the Hon. gentleman said, during a conference 
with his son regarding the future prospects of 
the latter. ‘If you like remaining a beggarly 
lawyer without clients you can do so, and mar- 
ry your Dulcinea, for you are twenty-one, and 
your lawful master.” ‘ You misunderstand me, 
Sir,” the junior partner had responded, respect- 
fully. ‘ By George, you don’t think me such a 
bread-and-butter man-about-town as all that, 
Sir! I said she was in love; my meaning might 
have been somewhat obscure, from my wish not 
to appear too boastful.” The ex-member smiled 
approval and waved his hand. 

‘That alters the case,” he said. ‘‘ Pooh! 
you’re too much of a coxcomb, Sir! No young 
lady is likely to break her heart for you; you're 
not such a Romeo. You had much better take 
my advice, and show your desire to serve the 
lady in question by addressing her a note, can- 
didly stating your slender expectations; and, 
now that her aunt fas died and left her prop- 
erty to the churches, how heartless a thing it 
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Se 


would be in you—egad !—to condemn her to life- | eration to another—they are famous at inter- 


long poverty. D—n it all, Sir; a man who suf- 
fers his engagement with a lovely and interest- 
ing young lady to continue, even at her self- 
devoted request, after their united prospects are 
blighted, deserves to be drummed out of socie- 
ty!” 

*‘ Yours is an older head than mine, and bet- 
ter competent to form a judgment in a matter 
like this,” Clarendon had answered, with sub- 
mission. ‘‘ And I will adopt your counsel, Sir; 
it will be at all events the most humane course, 
as you say.” 

** Aha! that’s right,” the old schemer then 
replied, rubbing his hands. ‘* And—and—you 
are a man of fine parts, Clarry (I don’t mind 
saying ‘t before you, for I dare say you’\e thought 
it many a time yourself), and may make what 
position in the world you like, with our family 
influence to back you—and money. Of course, 
should you turn your thoughts again to matri- 
mony, you had best couple with a social equal, 
if you can; but a good fat heiress is not to be 
despised for want of a vir c/arus for her progen- 
itor. We've a standing, Sir, capable of cloak- 
ing such a trifling defect. It will not be Miss 
Tompkins or Miss Smith, egad!—it will be 
Mrs#R. Clarendon Gossimer, once the ceremony 
is performed.” 

‘*Of course,” the son echoed, with a sigh ; 
and added, ‘‘I think I had best get out of the 
way of temptation though, Sir; for, jesting aside, 
I have been as much in love as I’m ever like to 
be; and with the handsome income we looked 
to get by the aunt, if she had not played us that 
trick, no doubt we should have been happy to- 
gether.” So the younger Gossimer wrote and 
dispatched his note, approved by the elder; and 
which the unhappy lady who réad it first tore 
into fragments and trampled on, and finally 


gathered up and wept over, and locked away | 


among her broken or superannuated treasures. 
She was of the Gossimer kind, but more affec- 
tionate and better principled; and having been 
really enamored of that young gentleman’s En- 
glish physiognomy and specious address, never 
quite recovered the shock of the jilting epistle, 
although, as Clarendon said himself, ‘‘ nothing 
could have been more argumentative and con- 
vincing.” After which reassumption of freedom 
young Gos sneaked out of town—leaving an old 
St. Cecilia card tacked, face in, on his office 
door, announcing the fact to inquiring clients 
and duns—accompanied by his sister, a belle of 
more seasons than I would like to mention, lest 
the suggestion to invidious minds should be of 
rouge and pearl powder. Certain it is Miss 
Charlotte, with all her graces and girlish vivac- 
ity, was, let us say, half again as old as her 
friend Florence, whom she was embracing in 
the well-house, and nearly a head taller. She 
was scrupulously tasteful in her toilet (so she 
said), and wore curls at all hours of the day and 
evening; indeed it was quite a riddle how the 
papillotes found time to perform their part. 
What wits the Gossimers heired from one gen- 


| marriages—were rather unequally divided, Clar- 
| endon’s superficial style degenerating into mere 
| fippancy in the sister, and her voice appearing 
less capable of being made du/ce and modulated 
| to suit the subject of conversation than that ju- 
| dicious young politician’s. 

The last meeting between these friends had 
| been characterized by a little incident, which, 
| affording some insight into the private life of 
|the Gossimers, may be worth recalling here; 
| but let all who incline to worship our native 
| aristocracy pass over the passage. Miss van 
W. on a certain occasion had offered a seat in 
| her carriage to the brother and sister who for 
|some reason were in want of a conveyance. 
The journey was to be a long one, and Florence 
had driven to the door at an unusually early 
hour, and was conducted by Clarendon himself 
to the breakfast-room. 

‘“* Charlotte, my love, Miss van Waddlevurst,” 
Clarendon had said, with his usual blandness, 
on the threshold ; and Miss Charlotte, draining 
a coffee-cup with her back turned, hastily set it 
down and flew to embrace her friend. ‘‘ Oh, 
you dear creature,” making a feint at unloosing 
Florence's bonnet; “you rise with the—the birds, 
Iam sure. You can not have tasted one morsel 
yet. You must sit right down; it is so dread- 
ful to travel fasting.” 

**T assure you I could not taste any thing 
more,” our quasi heroine answered, smiling. 

‘*No? Well, then, we will go into the parlor. 
Oh dear, yes! I've quite finished; I scarce ever 
have an appetite; I really don’t know what sup- 
ports me. And I'll run up stairs and get my 
bonnet and have the things brought down,” 
Miss Charlotte had rejoined, briskly; secretly 
pleased there was no occasion for her visitor to 
approach the table which she had adroitly inter- 
posed her person to hide while the conversation 
asted; for if pride formed a large ingredient in 
the character of both father and son, it was not 
wanting in the daughter, and the world, gener- 
ally so cognizant of one’s private affairs, was not 
like to know to what straits the reputed wealthy 
ex-Senator was reduced to keep up appearances 
through the indiscretion of those most interest- 
ed. Our pair of fashionables had been break- 
fasting on what you won't find in Soyer, and 
Miss Van’s arrival had taken them by surprise. 
They had risen a good hour before they thought 
it possible she could call, that every thing of an 
exceptionable kind might be removed betimes ; 
for the drawing-room, pending repairs in the 
hall, could be got at only through the breakfast- 
ing-parlor, and a fire had been made in the 
former. Young Gossimer had delayed as long 
as practicable at the street-door, and on the 
stair, to give Miss Charlotte time for a general 
| removal; but his essay at strategy had availed 
| nothing, owing to the lady’s endeavor—despite 

her usual lack of appetite—to make the most 
of her breakfast, such as it was, to which she 
| had that moment sat down. 

Perhaps even rich, luxurious Florence was 
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sagacious enough to see through her friend’s 
manceuvre: you ladies are wondrous sly in un- 
raveling each other’s motives, even the most 
demure of you! She might have thought such 


a figure as her dear Charlotte’s must require | 


something more than air to sustain it; but when 
the owner of the curls returned, equipped for 
travel, and the three issued from the parlor in 
company (where our heroine and Clarendon had 
been playing at bagatelle and flirting to pass the 
time) nothing remained to excite a suspicion of 
poverty. 

It was Miss Charlotte then who embraced 
fair Florence, and R. Clarendon Gossimer who 


smi'ed and bowed and noticed the “fortunate | 


circumstance of their meeting abroad,” and ex- 
pressed his happiness at forming the acquaint- 
ance of Captain Rudder when the ceremony of 
introduction was gone through. The Gossi- 
mers in crossing had brushed by the Countess ; 
indeed Miss Charlotte’s thirteen flounces had 
momently eclipsed the opposite party. Both 
brother and sister had accepted invitations to 


the house of that little lady while yet in fashion | 


and repute; but it was not until the latter, reso- 
lutely watching her opportunity, caught Miss 
Charlotte’s eye, and nodded with a certain de- 
gree of familiarity that that young lady thought 
proper to notice her presence by a distant courte- 
sy. Gossimer also perceived who it was, and 
touched his hat cavalierly ; but appearing to re- 
call something looked back with a remarkably 
eager expression of face for him and ready to 
doff his beaver altogether. 

But he found no opportunity, for the Count- 
ess was answering in her piquant way a ques- 
tion propounded by Trout. 

“Who are they ?” she repeated in a whisper, 
with a laugh. ‘‘Do you really want to know? 
I am afraid you will run away from poor me, 
and bow down before them as the Israelites did 
before their calf.” 

‘‘Not I!” Trout responded. ‘I’m not fond 
of fashionable people. Don’t stand here look- 
ing on; suppose we go and walk somewhere ?” 

‘*T suppose I shall be de trop, eh?’’ Felt at 
this juncture put in. He had been sucking the 
head of his switch-cane, and converting him- 
self, so to express it, into a pair of eyes for the 
better observation of affairs opposite, and was 
only restored to consciousness by the lady next 
him playfully tapping him on the arm before 
leaving with a ‘‘ Good-by, I’m sorry to go, for 
you are so entertaining !” 

‘Why I thought I was uncommonly mopish 
and dull this afternoon,” the lieutenant said, 
with simplicity, and asked the question recorded 
above. 

The widow laughed: ‘‘I believe we can do 
without you,” she said, looking back. ‘‘I de- 
clare I wish he would fall in love with Miss 
Gossimer, for a pair of bigger fools don’t exist 
in Christendom,” she added, with characteristic 
candor to Trout as they tripped up the steps to- 
gether; and that ardent admirer showed his ap- 
preciation of her frankness by a loud haw-haw. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT YALE. 


| 
| COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT 
| YALE. 
HE Commencement Week at Yale always 
begins on Sunday, the last week in July, 
with a Baccalaureate Sermon to the graduating 
| class—usually preached by the President, some- 
times by one of the Professors. It is a sermon 
of parting counsel, ‘‘ last words,” to those who 
are about assuming more responsible duties. It 
| gives the student a last look at college life, and 
| supplies him with maxims for scholarly or active 
| pursuits hereafter. It is often the outflow of a 
| rich experience from him who preaches: it con- 
tains passages which thrill student hearts and 
inspire noble feelings: the final address is always 
| couched in plain, affectionate words, such as an 
|}earnest scholar can alone give to his pupils: 
these words are often treasured far into the busy 
years of life. Sunday evening the Yale Mis- 
sionary Society holds its anniversary meeting in 
the Centre Church, when some celebrated mis- 
sionary or other preacher discourses upon the 
extension of Christianity. It is well attended, 
| but the discourses are often dry and hortatory. 
Monday and Tuesday of the week are devoted 
| to the examination of candidates for the new 
The unfledged youth are 


Freshman class. 
| taken to Alumni Hall, where a round table and 
| a few text-books—Homer, Euclid, and Virgil— 
| are provided for each one, while the professors 
and tutors speedily question them as to their at- 
tainments, and either ‘‘admit” or “ condition” 
them. It is a dreaded suspense to the young 
men; no subsequent examination ever has half 
so much terror. Indeed, this ordeal is so much 
feared that students often prefer to wait till the 
September term and spend the vacation in cram- 
ming. It is easy to tell the ‘‘ conditioned,” as 
they stand about the entrance, hopeless and for- 
lorn. It seems to them a lasting disgrace to 
have failed before the Faculty of Yale, and thus 
to have lost caste even before student life has 
begun ; yet it sometimes happens that these very 
men ultimately stand very high in the class-lists. 
While this examination is going on, the Sopho- 
mores of the two rival societies, ‘* Linonia” and 
the ‘‘ Brothers in Unity,” are waiting their chance 
to pounce upon the excited youth and ‘ gobble” 
| them, each into his own society. Hence between 
the examination and the Sophomore the Fresh- 
men have little peace during their first stay at 
Yale. 

The influx of strangers has now begun. They 
swarm at the hotels, at private houses, and upon 
| the streets. They suddenly transform the city 
into a busy assemblage of black-coated men and 
gayly-dressed ladies. Hacks pass swiftly to and 
fro; booksellers smile blandly upon you as you 
write your name upon their Commencement 
Registers ; shop-keepers stare kindly as you pass 
their doors ; the whole city seems in attitude to 
receive the guests of her honored University. 
The very elements too unite to grace or disgrace 
the occasion with fervent heat. There are greet- 
ings every where—on the streets, on the green, 
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at the hotels, in the college buildings, at the 
churches, and wherever the busy foot of man 
can go. You shake hands, and talk, and talk 
till you are weary, and then you go to your ho- 
tel and talk till you are hoarse and tired, and 
then you go to your room and talk with a friend 
or classmate till you fall asleep. 

Faster and faster come the strangers. By 
Tuesday night not a sleeping-room can be had; 
but still they come; where they go, I can not 
say. New Haven, or the college, or both, some- 
how absorbs them during the small hours of the 
night, only to reappear in greater numbers with 
the morning light. The city is noted for hos- 
pitality ; no one comes and goes unhoused and 
unfed. 

Tuesday evening the regular public exercises 
begin with the Concio ad Clerum at the North 
Congregational Church. It is a sermon to the 
clergy by one of their number, selected by the 
General Association of Connecticut. Hence the 
audience is mainly clerical, the discourse doc- 
trinal, and profound, and dry; the whole affair 
rather religious than literary. The dry bones 
of theology seldom walk and jump and run on 
this occasion. 

Wednesday morning the graduates gather at 
Alumni Hall; the public exercises of the Uni- 
versity begin in earnest. A venerable Alumnus 
takes the chair, and welcomes his brother grad- 
uates to the old A/ma Mater. The platform is 
occupied by venerable, gray-haired men, some 
graduates, some guests from other colleges. 
There you always see Benjamin Siiliman and 
President Day, the Nestors of an elder generation, 
and around them is here a Major-General, there 
a clergyman (who still retains the Puritanic 
white neck-tie), now a plain farmer, and then 
a man eminent in political or physical science. 
The faculty are grouped near by; throughout 
the spacious hall graduates sit by classes or hap- 
hazard upon rude pine benches, listening as their 
elders speak for the successive classes. The 
exercises are varied by the obituary record, by 


special resolutions, by the announcement of dona- | 


tions, by remarks of men from abroad, by a word 
of eulogy, by a reminiscence of student life. Often 
men speak with power and point. Times not a 
few I have heard that crowd hushed to silence, or 
burst out in rapturous applause when a live ora- 
tor stood upon the stage ; even when a dull man 
speaks it is not all in vain; he usually tells some 
story or strikes a vein of pathos which quiets his 
rather unruly audience. The Rey. Dr. Bacon, 
arch-polemic as he is, always has a manly word. 
The nod of the elder Silliman is equivalent to a 
speech. President Woolsey knows how to say 
the right word in the right place, and, careful of 
words, never says a thing unless he means it. 
The jolly Dr. Dutton always sits as Secretary by 
the little round table. 


the Alumni hymn (composed one morning by | 
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to listen to the Alumni orator, who speaks often 
to a somewhat diminished audience upon the 
duties of the scholar: usually a calm, scholar) 
production, without eccentricity or special elo- 
quence. 

Meanwhile the younger graduates are not idle, 
The old recitation-rooms ring with youthful 
shouts from manly voices; the college pump- 
handle flies away merrily, as man after ma 
comes up to take a drink at the old familia 
spout. The classes are holding their business 
meetings and shaking hands, preparatory to the 
grand suppers of the night. Good-fellowshi; 
is in the ascendant. 

The preliminary steps taken—which means 
that the bills are made out and paid—the class- 
es disperse for dinner, again to meet in th 
same rooms at late candle-light for nocturnal 
festivities. How happy these class meetings 
are! They revive all that is genial and joyous 
in college life; they make us boys again; we 
sing the old college songs with hilarious shouts; 
we roost upon the college fence in ‘‘ the stilly 
night,” when no tutor is near to give us marks; 
we recall! all the old jokes; we reseat each oth- 
er upon the familiar benches; we ‘‘ rush,” and 
** flunk,” and * fizzle,” as of yore; but with all 
this boyishness there is a solid, manly joy in 
these meetings which invigorates the men who 
gouptothem. They lay aside their toil-worn 
garments; in the listless, happy mood of freed 
men they turn with zest to the trivial incidents 
of college life; but when each one has given 
his experience, and to some intimate friend has 
confided his hopes, there rises the nobler feeling 
of brotherhood, and men feel that they have 
earnest work to do in life; that this is only a 
breathing spell, during which they may get new 
strength for the conflict. And the hopes thus 
exchanged, the joy of an old familiar face, the 
words of cheer spoken to those who are work- 
ing hard and nobly—nay, the very sight of men 
who are trying to maintain the intellectual life 
of the nation, is enough to make a manly heart 
beat high with joy. 

Akin to these class-meetings in interest are 
the society gatherings in Linonia and the Broth- 
ers’ halls. They come on Wednesday afternoon. 
Latterly they have been quite a feature of Com- 
mencement. An elderly and (if possible) witty 
man is nominated to the chair. The ball is 
soon in motion. Speeches, amusement, fun fill 
up the hours. These meetings are more spirit- 
ed than those of the Alumni, and less boisterous 
than those of separate classes. The social ele- 
ment of college life flows out unrestrained. A 
grave D.D. perhaps begins by relating the sto- 
ries of his college days, giving them those keen 
turns which only a student can relish; then the 
rival society is denounced; a campaign song is 








| sung, with cheers; the names of good speakers 
And so time wears briskly on amidst these | 
speeches and cheers till twelve o'clock, when | 


Percival while dressing himself) is sung; then | 


the graduates adjourn to the neighboring church 


are handed in to the President of the day, who 
takes care to call them out in turn, with signifi- 
cant remarks. Distinguished men can not sit 
here idle; their audience are pleased with any 
thing which raises a langh. The speeches usu- 
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ally run to story-telling, and some of the hap- 
piest things of the whole Commencement are 
said in this careless way. The speaking is nat- 
ural and to the point. In respect of good speech- 
es the ‘‘ Brothers” usually carry the day; but 
‘‘Linonia” beats the ‘‘ Brothers” in the elec- 
tioneering campaign, and generally has the De 
Forest prize orator. The rivalry between the 
two societies is a presidential contest in minia- 
ture. 
equally divided. 


The talent of the classes is probably about 
If you chance to be at either 
of these meetings, and have indulged your ap- 
petite unduly, all fears of indigestion will speed- 
ily pass away under their tonic influence. The 
clergy are often the best at story-telling; they 
seem to have had the most lively college expe- 
riences. The under-graduates enjoy the scene 
with perhaps even keener zest than the gradu- 
ites, since the jokes and wit relate to scenes 
which they are enacting every day for them- 
selves. 

The evening is occupied with the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration. This often draws a crowded 
but the audience depends very much 
upon the personal reputation of the speaker. 
It is rarely that a poem or oration from this So- 
ciety (which embraces many of the best minds 
in the country) is worth publishing. Men are 
very often appointed who have won reputation 
in other ways than by speaking and writing; 
hence they are taken at a disadvantage; they 
do not come up to the popular expectation ; and 
Phi Beta Kappa is in disgrace. It may here 
be said that genuine oratory at the public exer- 
cises is seldom found. 


house ; 


traditions, and introduced men upon the Com- 
mencement stage who were never before within 
college walls, as they do elsewhere, the eloquence 
might be of a higher order. So long as these 
exercises are confined to scholars, and held as 
honors conferred for eminent attainments in 
other walks in life, men will often make fail- 
ures, and wish they had held their peace. 
are indeed very few who can turn from the cares 
of an absorbing profession and at once win aca- 
demic laurels. 

The Phi Beta Kappa ended, the graduates 
assemble by classes for their nocturnal festivi- 
ties. The dining-rooms at the leading hotels 
are set with sumptuous tables, and around them 
by ten o'clock are gathered, each by itself, the 


elder graduates are generally addicted to good 
habits. They finish up their sport by midnight, 
and go quietly tobed. Not so the younger. It 
shall be a night-long work with these, and es- 
pecially with the class of ’60, which now holds 
its first triennial, and celebrates the presenta- 
tion of the silver cup to the first boy born to any 
member of the class, who is henceforth known 
as the ‘‘class-boy.” This ceremony is recent in 
origin, and, I believe, peculiar to Yale. 
main feature in the class-supper. The course 
of operations is somewhat like this. The class 
gather—some sixty out of a hundred—around 
the table; a blessing is asked; the solid viands 


There | 


are discussed ; the Champagne bottles begin to 
pop freely, when the attention is called to a 
speech from the President of the evening ; hard- 
ly has he closed, and the midnight hour arrived, 
when the doors are opened, and a retinue of la- 
dies files along the richly-decorated tables. Then 
comes the presentation. The child is placed in 
a chair upon the table, in view of the whole com- 
pany, the happy father by his side; and the wit- 
tiest man in the class begins the presentation 
speech. 





This year the child’s name was Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, born July 4, 1861, both which facts 
were happily improved by the orator. When, at 
the close, the little boy reached out his tiny hand 
to take the cup, the class rose as one man and 
cheered their boy. Then came the parent's reply x 
And then toasts were drunk and responded to— 


| that to the memory of the dead drunk in silence; 


cheers were given to every speaker, to every sto- 
ry; songs were sung with the brave chorus of 
manly voices; men grew merrier and merrie1 
with every toast; it became easier and easier to 


make speeches; a few began to bow the head 


upon the breast in heayy slumber; caterwauling 


| ing their experiences ; 


broke inharmoniously in upon the merry-mak- 
ers; cheers and laughter sounded through from 
adjoining rooms, where other classes were relat- 
the distant songs of stu- 


| dents returning from their society halls stole in 


But at last the first 
gray streaks of dawn began to strike through the 
eastern windows; then the class, giving chee 


upon the midnight breezes. 


|upon cheer, marched in double file to see the 


If Yale violated college | 


class-ivy, now clambering up the library walls, 
t. Each man plucked 
a sprig for his button-hole—the last memento 
of the triennial meeting ; 
sung; a circle was formed; there was the sol- 





in the early morning lig 
the parting song was 


emn leave-taking and good-by, and another class 
had separated, weary from want of sleep, but 


| stronger for the manly greetings given and ex- 


| 


| 


changed. And yet other classes, long before 
this morning hour, had said the last adieu. 
The réunions are now over. Nothing re- 
mains but the Commencement proper, which, 
like Thanksgiving, always comes on Thursday. 
It is usuallya hotday. You can hardly breathe 
the stifled air; but every body goes to Com- 
mencement; it is the great day of the feast. 


|The exercises are held in the Centre Church, 
classes which this year hold their réunions. The | 


the galleries reserved for the mothers, sisters, 


|and sweet-hearts of the graduating class, who 


It is the | 


| 


throw bouquets to the successful speakers; the 
body oecupied by graduates; the platform held 
by the professorial and corporation corps. So 
it may be called a ‘highly intelligent” audi- 
ence. It is an old custom to form in procession 
on the College green at the ringing of the church 
bells, and march, juniores priores, to the church, 
the younger men parting at the entrance with 
uncovered heads while the Faculty and more 
venerable alumni pass through. This is repeat- 
ed in the afternoon. The speaking is about 
equally divided between the two sessions, though 
the best men usually come on late in the day. 
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The subjects are a very good index of the range 
of thought in the senior class of an American 
college. Their titles easily show in many cases 
the unpracticed pens of the writers. Here are 
afew: ‘‘ Justice and Benevolence,” ‘‘ Intangi- 
ble“Influences,” *‘ Thomas Carlyle,” ‘‘ Edmund 
Burke,” ‘‘The Necessity of Adherence to Writ- 
ten Law,” ‘‘ Hildebrand,” ‘‘ Responsibility of 
Liberty,” ‘* The Power of the Youthful Spirit,” 
“The Individual,” ‘‘Thomas Arnold,” ‘ Big- 
otry,” ‘* Political Education,” ‘‘ The Causes of 
National Decline,” ‘* The Personal Relations of 
the Scholar to Truth,” “ Rivers of Lethe.” But 
the quill of the rhetorical professor has been 
drawn through many an inflated sentence, has 
taken the bombast out of many a glowing period. 
Hence there is often an awkward, constrained 
style about these orations which shames no one 
more than the writers themselves when they 
have laid them away a few weeks in the drawer. 
The delivery, too, bears the marks of special 
training; there is a nervous working of the el- 
bows; the hands are every where but in the right 
place; every expressive word has a gesture. 
There are exceptions to this; a young man oft- 
en greatly distinguishes himself, and when he 
does none are quicker to discern and applaud 
than his cultivated audience. But usually A/ma 
Mater wins few honors upon the Commence- 
ment stage. This never lessens the audience; | 
and each young man has the knowledge that he 
will perhaps never address a larger and more at- 
tentive crowd in his life. 

The flow of speaking and the music (which 
ranks somewhere between a caterwaul and the 
thunders of an organ, always harsh, dissonant, | 
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too loud for the church) cease at noou. The 
graduates then repair to Alumni Hall, where 
the faculty have provided a dinner (which the 
graduating class pay for) of cold meats and oth- 
er refreshments—a dinner not too bountiful for 
digestion, but nevertheless very pleasant to sit 
down to, since you have some five hundred me: 
te keep you company. This is the only rel 
of the ancient commons, around which cluste; 
some of the most jovial traditions of Universit, 
life. Take a look now over this eager, eatin, 
assemblage. You will seldom find a more man- 
ly, refined, intelligent company than are her 
met together. ‘They may be careworn; but the 
eye glows with enthusiasm; the frame shows 
activity and vigor; they strike you as a bod 
of earnest, thinking, believing men. 

Returning to the church, we listen eagerly to 
the pathetic, touching words of the valedictorian 
as he says farewell for the class to one after an- 
other of the men who have imparted somewhat 
of their own intellectual life to their pupils. 
The degrees (Yale is chary of these) are then 
conferred; the President pronounces the bene- 
diction ; the band strikes up a lively air, whil 
the dense crowd slowly presses its way to the 
door by every available means, just in season to 
catch a glimpse of the setting sun; in a few 
minutes the green is deserted; at sundown the 
neighboring streets have regained their wonted 
quietness. Commencement Week is over. No, 
not quite over. ‘The President holds a levee at 
his house in the evening, to which all gradu- 
ates are invited, and there are numerous pri- 
vate parties and social tea-drinkings all over 
the city. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN OLD MAN’S COMPLAINT. 


“Tt AVE you been thinking again of what I 
was saying to you, Bell?” Bernard said 
to his cousin one morning. 

‘*Thinking of it, Bernard? Why should I 
think more of it? I had hoped that you had 
forgotten it yourself.” 

‘*No,” he said; ‘*I am not so easy-hearted 
as that. I can not look on such a thing as I 
would the purchase of a horse, which I could 
give up without sorrow if I found that the ani- 
mal was too costly for my purse. I did not tell 
you that I loved you till I was sure of myself, 
and having made myself sure I can not change 
at all.” 

** And yet you would have me change.’ 

** Yes, of course I would. If your heart be 
free now, it must of course be changed before 
you come to love any man. Such change as 
that is to be looked for. But when you have 
loved, then it will not be easy to change you.” 

‘** But I have not.” 

‘*Then I have a right to hope. I have been 
hanging on here, Bell, longer than I ought to 
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have done, because I could not bring myself to 
leave you without speaking of this again. I 
did not wish to seem to you to be importunate—” 

‘* Tf you could only believe me in what I say.” 

‘Tt is not that Ido not believe. Iam nota 
puppy or a fool, to flatter myself that you must 
be in love with me. I believe you well enough. 
But still it is possible that your mind may alter.” 

‘*Tt is impossible.” 

‘‘I do not know whether my uncle or your 
mother have spoken to you about this.” 

*‘ Such speaking would have no effect.” 

In fact her mother had spoken to her, but she 
truly said that such speaking would have no ef- 
fect. If her cousin could not win the battle by 
his own skill, he might have been quite sure, 
looking at her character as it was known to him, 
that he would not be able to win it by the skill 
of others. 

‘* We have all been made very unhappy,” he 
went on to say, *‘by this calamity which has 
fallen on poor Lily.” 

** And because she has been deceived by the 
man she did love, I am to make matters square 
by marrying a man I—” and then she paused. 
‘*Dear Bernard, you should not drive me to say 
words which will sound harsh to you.” 

‘No words can be harsher than those which 
you have already spoken. But, Bell, at any 
rate, you may listen to me.” 

Then he told her how desirable it was with 
reference to all the concerns of the Dale family 
that she should endeavor to look favorably on 
his proposition. It would be good for them all, 
he said, especially for Lily, as to whom, at the 
present moment, their uncle felt so kindly. He, 
as Bernard pleaded, was so anxious at heart for 
this marriage that he would do any thing that 
was asked of him if he were gratified. But if 
he were not gratified in this, he would feel that 
he had ground for displeasure. 

Bell, as she had been desired to listen, did 
listen very patiently. But when her cousin had 
finished, her answer was very short. ‘* Nothing 
that my uncle can say, or think, or do, can make 
any difference in this,” said she. 

“You will think nothing, then, of the happi- 
ness of others.” 

» TI would not marry a man I did not love to 
insure any amount of happiness to others—at 
least I know I ought not to do so. But Ido not 
believe I should insure any one’s happiness by 
this marriage. Certainly not yours.” 

After this Bernard had acknowledged to him- 
self that the difficulties in his way were great. 
**T will go away till next autumn,” he said to 
his uncle. 

“If you would give up your profession and 
remain here, she would not be so perverse.” 

**T can not do that, Sir. I can not risk the 
well-being of my life on such a chance.” Then 
his uncle had been angry with him, as well as 
with his niece. In his anger he determined that 
he would go again to his sister-in-law, and, after 
some unreasonable fashion, he resolved that it 
would become him to be very angry with her 
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also, if she declined to 
influence as a mother. 


assist him with all her 


‘* Why should they not both marry ?” he said 
to himself. 


Lord De Guest’s offer as to young 
Eames 


had been generous. As he had 
then declared, he had not been able to express 
his own opinion at once ; 


very 


but on thinking over 
what the earl had said, he had found himself , 
very willing to heal the family wound in the 
manner proposed, if any such healing might be 
possible. That, could not be done 
quite as yet. When the time should come, and 
he thought it might come soon—perhaps in the 
spring when the days should be fine and the 
evenings again long—he would be willing to 
take his share with the earl in establishing that 
new household. 


however, 


To Crosbie he had refused to 
give any thing, and there was upon his con- 
science a shade of remorse in that he had so re- 
fused. But if Lily could be brought to love 
this other man, he would be more open-handed. 
She should have her share as though she was in 
fact his daughter. But then, if he intended to 
do so much for them at the Small House, should 
not they in return do something also for him? 
So thinking, he went again to his sister-in-law, 
determined to explain his views, even though it 
might be at the risk of some hard words between 
them. As regarded himself, he did not much 
care for hard words spoken to him. He almost 
expected that people’s words should be hard and 
painful. He did not look for the comfort of 
affectionate soft greetings, and perhaps would 
not have appreciated them had they come to 
him. He caught Mrs. Dale walking in the gar- 
den, and brought her into his own room, feeling 
that he had a better chance there than in her 
own house. She, with an old dislike to being 
lectured in that room, had endeavored to avoid 
the interview, but had failed. 

‘“*So I met John Eames at the manor,” he 
had said to her in the garden. 

‘* Ah, yes; and how did he get on there? I 
can not conceive poor Johnny keeping holi 
day with the earl and his sister. How did he 
behave to them, and how did they behave to 
him ?” 

‘**T can assure you he was very much at home 
there.” 

‘*Was he, indeed? Well, I hope it will do 
him good. He is, I’m sure, a very good young 
man; only rather awkward.” 

“T didn’t think him awkward at all. You'll 
find, Mary, that he’ll do very well; a great deal 
better than his father did.” 

‘*T’m sure I hope he may.” After that Mrs. 
Dale made her attempt to escape ; but the squire 
had taken her prisoner, and led her captive into 
the house. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, as soon as he had 
induced her to sit down, “it is time that this 
should be settled between my nephew and niece.” 

‘““T am afraid there will be nothing to set- 
tle.” 

**What do you mean; that you disapprove 
of it?” 


‘*By no means—personally. I should ap- 
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prove of it very strongly. But that has nothin 
to do with the question.” 

‘Yes, ithas. I beg your pardon, but it must 
have, and should have a great deal to do with 
it. Of course, I am not saying that any body 
should now ever be compelled to marry any 
body.” 

**T hope not.” 

“‘T never said that they ought, and never 
thought so. But I do think that the wishes of 
all her family should have very great weight 
with a girl that has been well brought up.” 

**T don’t know whether Bell has been well | 
brought up ; but in such a matter as this nobody’s 
wishes would weigh a feather with her; and, in- | 
‘leed, I could not take upon myself even to ex- 
press a wish. To you I can say that I should 
have been very happy if she could have regarded 
her cousin as you wish her to do.” 

**You mean that you are afraid to tell her 
so?” 

‘*T am afraid to do what I think is wrong, if 
you mean that.” 

**T don’t think it would be wrong, and there- | 
fore I shall speak to her myself.” 

**You must do as you like about that, Mr. 
Dale; I can’t prevent you. I shall think you 
wrong to harass her on such a matter, and I fear | 
also that her answer will not be satisfactory to | 
you. If you choose to tell her your opinion, 
you must do so. Of course I shall think you 
wrong, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Dale’s voice as she said this was stern 
enough, and so was her countenance. She could 
not forbid the uncle to speak his mind to his 
niece, but she specially disliked the idea of any 
interference with her daughter. The squire got 
up and walked about the room, trying to com- | 
pose himself that he might answer her rationally, | 
but without anger. 

** May I go now?” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘May you go? Of course you may go if you 
like it. If you think that I am intruding upon | 
you in speaking to you of the welfare of your | 
two girls, whom I endeavor to regard as my 
own daughters—except in this, that I know they 
have never been taught to love me—if you think 
that it is an interference on my part to show 
anxiety for their welfare, of course you may 
go.” 

‘*T did not mean to say any thing to hurt you, 
Mr. Dale.” 

‘‘Hurt me! What does it signify whether I 
am hurt ornot? Ihave no children of my own, 
and of course my only business in life is to pro- 
vide for my nephews and nieces. I am an old 
fool if I expect that they are to love me in re- 


a 
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and respect will not give you a right to dispose 
of their hands.” 
‘*Who wants to dispose of their hands ?” 
‘*There are some things in which I think py 
uncle—no parent—should interfere, and of al] 
such things this is the chief. If after that you 


; may choose to tell her your wishes, of cours 


| you can do so.” 


| 


turn, and if I venture to express a wish I am | 


interfering and doing wrong! It is hard, very 


hard. I know well that they have been brought | 


up to dislike me, and yet I am endeavoring to 
do my duty by them.” 

‘* Mr. Dale, that accusation has not been de- 
served. They have not been brought up tu dis- 
like you. I believe that they have both loved 


and respected you as their uncle; but such love! You would have been very wrong had you de- 


“Tt will not be much good after you have set 
her against me.” 
‘*Mr. Dale, you have no right to say such 


| things to me, and you are very unjust in doing 


so. If youthink that I have set my girls agains 
you, it will be much better that we should leay: 
Allington altogether. I have been placed ij 
circumstances which have made it difficult fo: 
me to do my duty to my children; but I have 
endeavored to do it, not regarding my own per- 
sonal wishes. I am quite sure, however, that it 
would be wrong in me to keep them here, if | 
am to be told by you that I have taught them 
to regard you unfavorably. Indeed, I can not 
suffer such a thing to be saidto me.” 

All this Mrs. Dale said with an air of decis- 
ion, and with a voice expressing a sense of in- 
jury received, which made the squire feel that 
she was very much in earnest. 

**Ts it not true,” he said, defending himself, 
‘that in all that relates to the girls you hav 
ever regarded me with suspicion ?” 

‘*No, it is not true.” And then she correct- 
ed herself, feeling that there was something of 
truth in the squire’s last assertion. ‘‘ Certain]; 
not with suspicion,” she said. ‘* But as this 
matter has gone so far, I will explain what my 
real feelings have been. In worldly matters you 
can do much for my girls, and have done much.” 

** And wish to do more,”’ said the squire. 

**T am sure you do. But I can not on that 
account give up my place as their only living pa- 
rent. They are my children, and not yours. 
And even could I bring myself to allow you to 
act as their guardian and natural protector, they 
would not consent to such an arrangement. You 
can not call that suspicion.” 

**T can call it jealousy.” 

‘* And should not a mother be jealous of her 
children’s love ?” 

During all this time the squire was walking 
up and down the room with his hands in his 
trowsers pockets. And when Mrs. Dale had 
last spoken, he continued his walk for some 
time in silence. 

‘*Perhaps it is well that you should have 
spoken out,” he said. 

‘*The manner in which you accused me mad 
it necessary.” 

**T did not intend to accuse you, and I do not 
do so now; but I think that you have been, and 
that you are, very hard to me—very hard in- 
deed. I have endeavored to make your chil- 
dren, and yourself also, sharers with me in sucl 
prosperity as has been mine. I have striven t: 
add to your comfort and to their happiness. 1 
am most anxious to secure their future welfare 
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clined to accept this on their behalf; but I think 
that in return for it you need not have begrudged 
me the affection and obedience which x nerally 
follows from such good offices.” 

‘«« Mr. Dale, I have begrudged you nothing of 
this.” 

‘“‘Tam hurt—I am hurt,” he continued. And 
she was surprised by his look of pain even more 
than by the unaccustomed warmth of his words. 
“What you have said has, I have known, been 
the case all along. gut though I had felt it 
to be so, I own that I am hurt by your open 
words.” 

‘* Because I have said that my own children 
must ever be my own?” 

‘*Ah, you have said more than that. You 
and the girls have been living here, close to me, 
for—how many years is it now ?—and during all 
t » years there has grown up for me no kindly 
feeling. Do you think that I can not hear, and 
see, and feel? Do you suppose that Iam a fool 
and do not know? As for yourself, you would 
never enter this house if you did not feel your- 
self constrained to do so for the sake of appear- 
ances. I suppose it is all as it should be. Hav- 
ing no children of my own, I owe the duty of a 
parent to my nieces; but I have no right to ex- 
pect from them in return either love, regard, or 
obedience. I know I am keeping you here 
against your will, Mary. I won’t do so any 
longer.” And he made a sign to her that she 
was to depart. 

As she rose from her seat her heart was soft- 
ened toward him. In these latter days he had 
shown much kindness to the girls—a kindness 
that was more akin to the gentleness of love 
than had ever come from him before. Lily's 
fate had seemed to melt even his sternness, and 
he had striven to be tender ir his words and 
ways. And now he spoke as though he had 
loved the girls, and had loved them in vain. 
Doubtless he had been a disagreeable neighbor 
to his sister-in-law, making her feel that it was 
never for her personally that he had opened his 
hand. Doubtless he had been moved by an un- 
conscious desire to undermine and take upon 
himself her authority with her own children. 
Doubtless he had looked askance at her from the 
first day of her marriage with his brother. She 
had been keenly alive to all this since she had 
first known him, and more keenly alive to it 
than ever since the failure of those efforts she 
had made to live with him on terms of affection, 
made during the first year or two of her resi- 
dence at the Small House. But, nevertheless, 
in spite of all, her heart bled for him now. She 
had gained her victory over him, having fully 
held her own position with her children; but 
now that he complained that he had been beat- 
en in the struggle, her heart bled for him. 

‘* My brother,” she said, and as she spoke she 
offered him her hands, ‘‘ it may be that we have 
not thought as kindly of each other as we should 
have done.” 

**T have endeavored,” said the old man. ‘‘I 
have endeavored—” And then he stopped, either 
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hindered by some excess of emotion, or unable 
to find the words which were necessary for the 
expression of his meaning. 

‘** Let us endeavor once again—both of us.” 

‘* What, ! No, 
Mary, there is no more beginning again for me. 
All this shall make no difference to the girls. 
As long as I am here they shall have the house. 
If they marry, I will do for them what I can. I 
believe Bernard is much in earnest in his suit, 
and if Bell will listen to him she shall still be 
welcomed here as mistress of Allington. What 
you have said shall make no difierence—but as 
to beginning again, it is simply impossible.” 

Ajter that Mrs. Dale walked home througl 
the garden by herself. 


egin again at near seventy 


He had studiously to 
her that that house in which they lived shou 
be lent, not to her, but to her children, during 
his lifetime. le 


1 
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| 
k 
had positively declined the 
offer of her warmer regard. He had made her 
understand that they were to look on each other 
almost as enemies; but that she, enemy as sh« 
was, should still be allowed the use of his muni- 
ficence, because he chose to do his duty by his 
nieces ! 

‘*Tt will be better for us that we shall leave 
it,” she said to herself as she seated herself in 
her owu arm-chaii over the diawing-room fire. 


——_—_<—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


DOCTOR CROFTS IS CALLED IN. 


Mrs. Date had not sat long in her drawing- 
room before tidings were brought to her whic 
for a while drew her mind away from that ques- 
tion of her removal. ‘‘ Mamma,” said Bell, en- 
tering the room, ‘I really do believe that Jane 
has got scarlatina.” Jane, the parlor-maid, had 
been ailing for the last two days, but nothing 
serious had hitherto been suspected. 

Mrs. Dale instantly jumped up. 
with her?” she asked. 

It appeared from Bell’s answer that both she 
and Lily had been with the girl, and that Lily 
was still in the room. Whereupon Mrs. Dale 
ran up stairs, and there was on the sudden a 
commotion in the house. In an hour or so the 
village doctor was there, and he expressed an 


** Who is 


opinion that the girl’s ailment was certainly; 
scarlatina. Mrs. Bale, not satisfied with this, 
sent off a boy to Guestwick for Dr. Crofts, hav- 
ing herself maintained an opposition of many 
years’ standing against the medical reputation of 
the apothecary, and gave a positive order to the 
two girls not to visit poor Jane again. She her- 
self had had scarlatina, and might do as she 
pleased. Then, too, a nurse was hired. 

All this changed for a few hours the current 
of Mrs. Dale’s thoughts: but in the evening she 
went back to the subject of her morning conver- 
sation, and before the three ladies went to bed 
they held together an open council of war upon 
the subject. Dr. Crofts had been found to be 
away from Guestwick, and word had been sent 
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on his behalf that he would be over at Allington 
early on the following morning. Mrs. Dale had 
almost made up her mind that the malady of her 
favorite maid was not scarlatina, but had not on 
that account relaxed her order as to the absence 
of her daughters from the maid’s bedside. 

** Let us go at once,” said Bell, who was even 
more opposed to any domination on the part of 
her uncle than was her mother. In the discus- 
sion which had been taking place between them 
the whole matter of Bernard’s courtship had 
come upon the carpet. Bell had ke}'t her cous- 
in’s offer to herself as long as she had been able 
to do so; but since her uncle had pressed the 
subject upon Mrs. Dale, it was impossible for Bell 
to remain silent any longer. ‘‘ You do not want 
me to marry him, mamma; do you?” she had 
said, when her mother had spoken with some 
show of kindness toward Bernard. In answer 
to this, Mrs. Dale had protested vehemently that 
she had no such wish, and Lily, who still held 
to her belief in Dr. Crofts, was almost equally 
animated. To them all the idea that their un- 
cle should in any way interfere in their own 
views of life, on the strength of the pecuniary 
assistance which they had received from him, 
was peculiarly distasteful. But it was especially 
distasteful that he should presume to have even 
an opinion as to their disposition in marriage. 
They declared to each other that their uncle 
could have no right to object to any marriage 
which either of them might contemplate as long 
as their mother should approve of it. The poor 
old squire had been right in saying that he was 
regarded with suspicion. He was so regarded. 
The fault had certainly been his own, in having 
endeavored to win the daughters without think- 
ing it worth his while to win the mother. The 
girls had unconsciously felt that the attempt was 
made, and had vigorously rebelled against it. 
It had not been their fault that they had been 
brought to live in their uncle’s house, and made 
to ride on his ponies and to eat partially of his 
bread. They had so eaten, and so lived, and 
declared themselves to be grateful. The squire 
was good in his way, and they recognized his 
goodness; but not on that account would they 
transfer to him one jot of the allegiance which 
as children they owed to their mother. When 
she told them her tale, explaining to them the 
words which their uncle hed spoken that morn- 
ing, they expressed their regret that he should 
be so grieved ; but they were strong in assurances 
to their mother that she had been sinned against, 
and was not sinning. 

‘Let us go at once,” said Bell. 

‘<Tt is much easier said than done, my dear.” 

** Of course it is, mamma; else we shouldn't 
be here now. What I mean is this—let us take 
some necessary first step at once. It is clear 
that my uncle thinks that our remaining here 
should give him some right over us. I do not 
say that he is wrong to think so. Perhaps it is 
natural. Perhaps, in accepting his kindness, we 
ought to submit ourselves tohim. If that be so, 
it is a conelusive reason for our going.” 





** Could we not pay him rent for the house,” 
said Lily, ‘‘as Mrs. Hearn does? You would 
like to remain here, mamma, if you could do 
that ?” 

‘* But we could not do that, Lily. We must 
choose for ourselves a smaller house than this, 
and one that is not burdened with the expens 
of a garden. Even if we paid but a moderat 
rent for this place we should not have the means 
of living here.” 

““Not if we lived on foast and tea?” said 
Lily, laughing. 

‘** But I should hardly wish you to live upon 
toast and tea; and indeed I fancy that I should 
get tired of such a diet myself.” 

‘* Never, mamma,” said Lily. ‘* As for me, 
I confess to a longing after mutton-chops ; but 
I don’t think you would ever want such vulgar 
things.” 

** At any rate it would be impossible to re- 
main here,” said Bell. ‘‘ Uncle Christopher 
would not take rent from mamma; and even if 
he did, we should not know how to go on with 
our other arrangements after such a change. 
No; we must give up the dear old Small House.” 

‘**Tt is a dear old house,” said Lily, thinking, 
as she spoke, more of those late scenes in the 
garden, when Crosbie had been with them in 
the autumn months, than of any of the former 
joys of her childhood. 

** After all, I do not know that I should be 
right to move,” said Mrs. Dale, doubtingly. 

** Yes, yes,” said both the girls at once. “Of 
course you will be right, mamma; there can not 
be a doubt about it, mamma. If we can get any 
cottage, or even lodgings, that would be better 
than remaining here, now that we know what 
uncle Christopher thinks of it.’ 

‘*Tt will make him very unhappy,” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

But even this argument did not in the least 
move the girls. They were very sorry that their 
uncle should be unhappy. They would endeay- 
or to show him by some increased show of affec- 
tion that their feelings toward him were not un- 
kind. Should he speak to them they would en- 
deavor to explain to him that their thoughts 
toward him were altogether affectionate. But 
they could not remain at Allington increasing 
their load of gratitude, seeing that he expected 
a certain payment which they did not feel them- 
selves able to render. 

‘*We should be robbing him if we staid 
here,” Bell declared; ‘‘ willfully robbing him of 
what he believes to be his just share of the bar- 
gain.” 

So it was settled among them that notice 
should be given to their uncle of their intention 
to quit the Small House of Allington. 

And then came the question as to their new 
home. Mrs. Dale was aware that her income 
was at any rate better than that possessed by 
Mrs. Eames, and therefore she had fair ground 
for presuming that she could afford to keep a 
| house at Guestwick. ‘‘If we do go away, that 

| is what we must do,” she said. 
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«¢ And we shall have to walk out with Mary 
Eames, instead of Susan Boyce,” said Lily. “It 
won’t make so much difference after all.” 

‘¢In that respect we shall gain as much as we 

’ said Bell. 
And then it will be so nice to have the 
s,”’ said Lily, ironically. 

‘¢ Only we shall never have any money to buy 
any thing,” said Bell. 

* But we shall see more of the world,” said 
Lily. ‘* Lady Julia’s carriage comes into town 


twice « week, and the Miss Gruffens drive about | 


in great style. Upon the whole, we shall gain 
a great deal; only for the poor old garden. 
Mamma, I do think I shall break my heart at 
parting with Hopkins; and as to him, I shall 
be disappointed in mankind if he ever holds his 
head up again after I am gone.” 

But in truth there was very much of sadness 
in their resolution, and to Mrs. Dale it seemed 
as though she were managing matters badly for 
her daughters, and allowing poverty and mis- 
fortune to come upon them through her own 
fault. She well knew how great a load of sor- 
row was lying on Lily’s heart, hidden beneath 
those little attempts at pleasantry which she 
made. When she spoke of being disappointed 
in mankind, Mrs. Dale could hardly repress an 
outward shudder that would betray her thoughts. 
And now she was consenting to take them forth 
from their comfortable home, from the luxury 
of their lawns and gardens, and to bring them 
to some small dingy corner of a provincial town 
—because she had failed to make herself happy 
with her brother-in-law. Could she be right to 
give up all the advantages which they enjoyed 
at Allington—advantages which had come to 
them from so legitimate a source—because her 
own feelings had been wounded? In all their 
future want of comfort, in the comfortless dow- 
diness of the new home to which slie would re- 
move them, would she not always blame herself 
for having brought them to that by her own false 
pride? And yet it seemed to her that.she now 
had no alternative. She could not now teach 
her daughters to obey their uncle’s wishes in all 
things. She could not make Bell understand 
that it would be well that she should marry 
Bernard because the squire had set his heart on 
such a marriage. She had gone so far that she 
could not now go back. 

‘«T suppose we must move at Lady-day ?” said 
Bell, who was in favor of instant action. ‘‘If 
so, had you not better let uncle Christopher 
know at once ?” 

“TI don’t think that we can find a house by 
that time.” 

‘* We can get in somewhere,” continued Bell. 
‘There are plenty of lodgings in Guestwick, 
you know.” But the sound of the word lodg- 
ings was uncomfortable in Mrs. Dale’s ears. 

‘“‘If we are to go, let us go at once,” said 
Lily. ‘‘We need not stand much upon the or- 
der of our going.” 

‘*Your uncle will be very much shocked,” 
said Mrs. Dale. 


| **He can not say that it is your fault,” said 
| Bell. 

It was thus agreed between them that the 
| necessary information should be at once given 
| to the squire, and that the old, well-loved house 
| should be left forever. It would be a great fall 
|in a worldly point of view—from the Allington 
Small House to an abode in some little street of 
| Guestwick. At Allington they had been county 

people—raised to a level with their own squire 
and other squires by the circumstance of their 
residence; but at Guestwick they would be 
small even among the people of the town. They 
| would be on an equality with the Eameses, and 
much looked down upon by the Gruffens. They 
would hardly dare to call any more at Guestwick 
Manor, seeing that they certainly could not ex- 
pect Lady Julia to call upon them at Guestwick. 
Mrs. Boyce no doubt would patronize them, and 
they could already anticipate the condolence 
which would be offered to them by Mrs. Hearn. 
Indeed such a movement on their part would be 
tantamount to a confession of failure in the full 
hearing of so much of the world as was known 
to them. 

I must not allow my readers to suppose that 
these considerations were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to any of the ladies at the Small House. 
To some women of strong mind, of highly- 
strung philosophic tendencies, such considera- 
tions might have been indifferent. But Mrs. 
Dale was not of this nature, nor were her daugh- 
ters. The good things of the world were good 
in their eyes, and they valued the privilege of 
a pleasant social footing among their friends. 
They were by no means capable of a wise con- 
tempt of the advantages which chance had hith- 
erto given to them. They could not go forth 
rejoicing in the comparative poverty of their al- 
tered condition. But then, neither could they 
purchase those luxuries which they were about 
to abandon at the price which was asked for 
them. 

‘*Had you not better write to my uncle?” 
said one of the girls. But to this Mrs. Dale 
objected that she could not make a letter on 
such a subject clearly intelligible, and that 
therefore she would see the squire on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘It will be very dreadful,” she 
said, ‘‘but it will soon be over. It is not what 
he will say at the moment that I fear so much 
as the bitter reproaches of his face when I shall 
meet him afterward.”’ So, on the following morn- 
ing she again made her way, and now without 
invitation, to the squire’s study. 

‘*Mr. Dale,” she began, starting upon her 
work with some confusion in her manner and 
hurry in her speech, ‘‘ I have been thinking over 
what we were saying together yesterday, and I 
have come to a resolution which I know I ought 
to make known to you without a moment’s 
delay.” 

The squire also had thought of what had 
passed between them, and had suffered much as 
he had done so; but he had thought of it with- 
out acerbity or anger. His thonghts were ever 
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gentler than his words, and his heart softer than 
any exponent of his heart that he was able to 
put forth. He wished to love his brother's chil- 
dren, and to be loved by them; but even failing 
that, he wished to do good to them. It had not 
occurred to him to be angry with Mrs. Dale 
after that interview was over. The conversa- 
tion had not gone pleasantly with him; but then 
he hardly expected that things would go pleas- 
antly. No idea had occurred to him that evil 
could come upon any of the Dale ladies from 
the words which had then been spoken. He re- 
garded the Small House as their abode and 
home as surely as the Great House was his own. 
In giving him his due, it must be declared that 
any allusion to their holding these as a benefit 
done to them by him had been very far from his 
thoughts. Mrs. Hearn, who held her cottage 
at half its real value, grumbled almost daily at 
him as her landlord; but it never occurred to 
him that therefore he should raise her rent, or 
that in not doing so he was acting with special 
munificence. It had ever been to him a grum- 
bling, cross-grained, unpleasant world; and he 
did not expect from Mrs. Hearn, or from his 
sister-in-law, any thing better than that to which 
he had ever been used, 

** It will make me very happy,” said he, ‘* if 
it has any bearing on Bell’s marriage with her 
cousin.” 

“Mr. Dale, that is out of the question. I 
would not vex you by saying so if I were not 
certain of it; but I know my child so well.” 

‘«Then we must leave it to time, Mary.” 

** Yes, of course; but no time will suffice to 
make Bell change her mind. We will, however, 
leave the subject. And now, Mr. Dale, I have 
to tell you of something else ;—we have resolved 
to leave the Smali House.”’ 

** Resolved on what?” said the squire, turn- 
ing his eyes full upon her. 

** We have resolved to leave the Small House.” 

** Leave the Small House!” he said, repeating 
her words; ‘‘and where on earth do you mean 
to go?” 

‘* We think we shall go into Guestwick. 

** And why ?” 

‘* Ah, that is so hard to explain. If you would 
only accept the fact as I tell it to you, and not 
ask for the reasons which have guided me!” 

‘¢ But that is out of the question, Mary. In 
such a matter as that I must ask your reasons ; 
and I must tell you also that, in my opinion, you 
will not be doing your duty to your daughters in 
carrying out such an intention, unless your rea- 
sons are very strong indeed.” 

‘* But they are very strong,” said Mrs. Dale; 
éua then she paused, 

**T can not understand it!” said the squire. 
‘*T can not bring myself to believe that you are 
really in earnest. Are you not comfortable 
there ?” 


‘More comfortable than we have any right 


to be with our means.” 
‘*But I thought you always did very nicely 
with your money. You never get into debt.” 


‘*No; I never get into debt. It is not that. 
exactly. The fact is, Mr. Dale, we have no 
right to live there without paying rent; but we 
could not afford to live there if we did pay rent.” 

** Who has talked about rent?” he said, jump- 
ing up from his chair. ‘*‘Some one has been 
speaking falsehoods of me behind my back.” 
No gleam of the real truth had yet come to him. 
No idea had reached his mind that his relatives 
thought it necessary to leave his house in conse- 
quence of any word that he himself had spoken. 
He had never considered himself to have been 
in any special way generous to them, and would 
not have thought it reasonable that they should 
abandon the house in which they had been liy- 
ing, even if his anger against them had been 
strong and hot. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘ I must in- 
sist upon getting to the bottom of this. As for 
your leaving the house, it is out of the question. 
Where can you be better off, or so well? As to 
going into Guestwick, what sort of life would 
there be for the girls? I put all that aside as 
out of the question; but I must know what has 
induced you to make such a proposition. Tell 
me honestly—has any one spoken evil of me be- 
hind my back ?” 

Mrs. Dale had been prepared for opposition 
and for reproach ; but there was a decision about 
the squire’s words, and an air of masterdom in 
his manner, which made her recognize more 
fully than she had yet done the difficulty of her 
position. She almost began to fear that she 
would lack power to carry out her purpose. 

** Indeed, it is not so, Mr. Dale.” 

‘* Then what is it ?” 

‘*T know that if I attempt to tell you, you 
will be vexed, and will contradict me.” 

** Vexed I shall be, probably.” 
| ‘And yet I can not help it. Indeed, I am 
endeavoring to do what is right by you and by 
the children.” 

‘* Never mind me; your duty is to think of 
them.” 

‘* Of course it is; and in doing this they most 
cordially agree with me.” 

In using such argument as that, Mrs. Dale 
showed her weakness, and the squire was not 
slow to take advantage of it. ‘* Your duty is to 
them,” he said; ‘‘but I do not mean by that 
that your duty is to let them act in any way 
that may best please them for the moment. I 
can understand that they should be run away 
with by some romantic nonsense, but I can not 
understand it of you.” 

‘*The truth is this, Mr. Dale. You think 
that my children owe to you that sort of obedi- 
ence which is due to a parent, and as long as 
they remain here, accepting from your hands so 
large a part of their daily support, it is perhaps 
natural that you should think so. In this un- 
happy affair about Bell—” 

“T have never said any thing of the kind,” 
said the squire, interrupting her. 

‘*No; you have not said so. And I do not 
wish you to think that I make any complaint. 
| But I feel that it is so, and they feel it. And, 
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“LET ME BEG YOU TO THINK OVER THE MATTER AGAIN,” 


therefore, we have made up our minds to go 
away. 

Mrs. Dale, as she finished, was aware that 
she had not told her story well, but she had ac- 
knowledged to herself that it was quite out of 
her power to tell it as it should be told. Her 
main object was to make her brother-in-law un- 
derstand that she certainly would leave his house, 
and to make him understand this with as little 
pain to himself as possible. She did not in the 


least mind him thinking her foolish, if only she 
could so carry her point as to be able to tell her 
daughters on her return that the matter was 
settled. But the squire, from his words and 
manners, seemed indisposed to give her thi 
privilege. 

‘¢ Of all the propositions which I ever heard,” 
said he, ‘‘it is the most unreasonable. 
amounts to this, that you are too proud to live 
rent-free in a house which belongs to your hus- 
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band’s brother, and therefore you intend to sub- 
ject yourself and your children to the great dis- 
comfort of a very straitened income. If you 
yourself only were concerned I should have no 
right to say any thing; but I think myself 
bound to tell you that, as regards the girls, ev- 
ery body that knows you will think you to have 
been very wrong. It is in the natural course 
of things that they should live in that house. 
The place has never been let. As far as I 
know no rent has ever been paid for the house 
since it was built. It has always been given to 
some member of the family who has been con- 
sidered as having the best right to it. I have 
considered your footing there as firm as my own 
here. A quarrel between me and your children 
would be to me a great calamity, though, per- 
haps, they might be indifferent to it. But if 
there were such a quarrel it would afford no 
reason for their leaving that house. Let me 
beg you to think over the matter again.” 

The squire could assume an air of authority 
on certain occasions, and he had done so now. 
Mrs. Dale found that she could only answer him 
by a simple repetition of her own intention; 
and, indeed, failed in making him any service- 
able answer whatsoever. 

‘“*T know that.you are very good to my girls,” 
she said. 

‘*T will say nothing about that,” he answered ; 
not thinking at that moment of the Small House, 
but of the full possession which he had desired 
to give to the elder of all the privileges which 
should belong to the mistress of Allington— 
thinking also of the means by which he was 
hoping to repair poor Lily’s shattered fortunes. 
What words were further said had no great 
significance, and Mrs. Dale got herself away, 
feeling that she had failed. As soon as she was 
gone the squire arose, and putting on bis great- 
cvat, went forth with his hat and stick to the 
front ofthe house. He went out in order that his 
thoughts might be more free, and that he might 
indulge in that solace which an injured man finds 
in contemplating his injury. He declared to 
himself that he was very hardly used—so hardly 
used that he almost began to doubt himself and his 
own motives. Why was it that the people around 
him disliked him so strongly—avoi 2d him and 
thwarted him in the efforts which he made for 
their welfare? He offered to his nephew all the 
privileges of a son—much more indeed than the 
privileges of a son—merely asking in return that 
he would consent to live permanently in the 
house which was to be his own. But his nephew 
refused. ‘‘He can not bear to live with me,” 
said the old man to himself, sorely. He was 
prepared to treat his nieces with more generos- 
ity than the daughters of the House of Alling- 
ton had usually received from their fathers; 
and they repelled his kindness, running away 
from him, and telling him openly that they 
would not be beholden to him. He walked 
slowly up and down the terrace, thinking of this 
very bitterly. He did not find in the contem- 
plation of his grievance all that solace which a | 


——.., 


grievance usually gives, because he accused him. 


self in his thoughts rather than others. He de- 
clared to himself that he was made to be hated, 
and protested to himself that it would be wel] 
that he should die and be buried out of memory. 
so that the remaining Dales might have a better 
chance of living happily; and then as he tl 
discussed all this within his own bosom his 
thoughts were very tender, and though he was 
aggrieved he was most affectionate to those 
who had most injured him. But it was abso- 
lutely beyond his power to reproduce outwardly, 
with words and outward signs, such thoughts 
and feelings. 

It was now very nearly the end of the year, 
but the weather was still soft and open. The 
air was damp rather than cold, and the lawns 
and fields still retained the green tints of new 
vegetation. As the squire was walking on the 
terrace Hopkins came up to him, and, touching 
his hat, remarked that they should have frost in 
a day or two. 

‘*T suppose we shall,” said the squire. 

‘* We must have the mason to the flues of that 
little grape-house, Sir, before I can do any good 
with a fire there.” 

‘*Which grape-house ?” said the squire, crossly. 

‘* Why, the grape-house in the other garden, 
Sir. It ought to have been done last year by 
rights.” This Hopkins said to punish his mas- 
ter for being cross to him. On that matter of 
the flues of Mrs. Dale’s grape-house he had, 
with much consideration, spared his master dur- 
ing the last winter, and he felt that this ought 
to be remembered now. ‘‘I can’t put any fir 
in it, not to do any real good, till something's 
done. | That’s sure.” 

“Then don’t put any fire in it,” said th 
squire. 

Now the grapes in question were supposed to 
be peculiarly fine, and were the glory of th 
garden of the Small House. They were always 
forced, though not forced so early as those at the 
Great House, and Hopkins was in a state of great 
confusion. 

“They'll never ripen, Sir; notthe whole year 
through.” 

‘Then let them be unripe,” said the squire, 


1us 


walking about. 


Hopkins did not at all understand it. The 
squire in his natural course was very unwilling 
to neglect any such matter as this, but would be 
specially unwilling to neglect any thing touch- 
ing the Small House. So Hopkins stood on 
the terrace, raising his hat and scratching his 
head. ‘*There’s something wrong among them,” 
said he to himself, sc cowfully. 

But when the squire had walked to the end 
of the terrace, and had turned upon the path 
which led round the side of the house, he stopped 
and called to Hopkins. 

‘¢ Have what is needful done to the flue,” he 
said. 

‘* Yes, Sir; very well, Sir. 
setting the bricks. 
just this winter.” 
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‘Have the place put in perfect order while | 


youre about it, 
walked away. 


” said the squire, and then he 


ects 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DOCTOR CROFTS IS TURNED OUT. 


‘‘Have you heard the news, 
the Small House ?” 


my dear, from 
said Mrs. Boyce.to her hus- 
band, two or three days after Mrs. Dale’s 
visit to the squire. It was one o'clock, and the 
parish pastor had come in from his ministrations 
e with his wife and children. 

said Mr. Boyce, for he had 


some 


to din 

‘¢What news?” 
heard none. 

‘*Mrs. Dale and the 
the Small House; they’ 
to live.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Dale going away ; nonsense!” said the 
vicar. ‘What on earth should take her into 
Guestwick ? She doesn’t pay a shilling of rent 
where she is.” 

‘‘T can assure you it’s true, my dear. I was 

ith Mrs. Hearn just now, and she had it direct 
from Mrs. Dale’s own lips. Mrs. Hearn said 
‘d never been taken so much aback in her 
iole life. ‘There’s been some quarrel, you may 
be sure of that.” 

Mr. Boyce sat silent, pulling off his dirty shoes 
preparatory to his dinner. 
ant, as touching the social life of his parish, had 
not come to him for many a day, and he could 

iardly bring himself to credit them at so short 
a notice. 

‘Mrs. Hearn says that Mrs. 
so firmly about it, 
nothing should change her.” 

** And did she say why ?” 

‘Well, not exactly. But Mrs. Hearn said 
could understand there had been words be- 
tween her and the squire. It couldn’t be any 
thing else, you know. Probably it had some- 
thing to do with that man Crosbie.” 

‘They'll be very pushed about money, 


girls are going to leave 


” 


Dale spoke ever 


} 
she 


‘‘That’s just what I said to Mrs. Hearn, 
And those girls have never been used to any 
thing like real economy. What’s to become of 
them I don’t know;” and Mrs. 
expressed her sympathy for her dear friends, re- 
ceived considerable comfort from the prospect 
of their future poverty. It always is so, and 
Mrs. Boyce was not worse than her — 

‘You'll find they'll make it up before the 
time comes,” said Mr. Boyce, to whom the ex- 
citement of such a change in affairs was almost 
too good to be true. 

‘fT am afraid not,” 
afraid not. They are both so determined. 
always thought that riding and giving the girls 
hats and habits was injurious. It was treating 
them as though they were the squire’ s daugh- 
ters, and they were not the squire’s daughters. 

“Tt was almost the same thing.” 

e now we see the difference, 
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” said the 


Tou. 


re going into Guestwick 


Tidings so import- | 


as though determined that | 


” said 
fr. Boyce, thrusting his feet into his slippers. 


Boyce, as she | 


said Mrs. Boyce; ‘I’m | 


ALLINGTON. 


that 


out 


judicious Mrs. Boyce. ‘I often 1 
dear Mrs. Dale was wrong, and it turns 
| that I was right. It will make no difference to 
| me, as regards calling on them and that sort of 
| thing.” 

| ** Of course it won't.” 

‘* Not but what there must be a 
and a very great difference too. It 
terrible come down for poor Lily, wit 
of her fine husband and all.” 

After dinner, when Mr. 
gone forth upon his labors, 
between Mrs. 
| daughters, and the mother 
teach her children that Mrs. 
as good a person 
quite as much a lady, should 
live in a very dingy house at Guestwick; from 
| which lesson the Boyce girls learned plainly 
that Mrs. Dale, with Bell and Lily, about 
to have a fall in the world, and that they were 
to be treated accordingly. 

From all this it will be discovered that Mrs. 
Dale 


ments, 


sal 


difference, 
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as ever 
even though she 


were 


had not given way to the squire’s argu- 
although she had found herself unable 
to answer them. As she had returned home 
she had felt herself to be almost vanquished, 
and had spoken to the girls with the air and 
| tone of a woman who hardly knew in which 
course lay the line of her duty. Sut they had 
not seen the squire’s manner on the occasion, 
nor heard his words, and t!:¢y could not under- 
stand that their own purpose should be aban- 
| doned he did not like it. So they 
talked their mother into fresh resolves, and on 
| the following morning she wrote a note to h 
brother-in-law, assuring him that she had 
thought much of all that he had said, but again 
declaring that she regarded herself as bound in 
duty to leave the Small House. ‘To this he had 
returned no answer, and she had communicated 
her intention to Mrs. Hearn, thinking it better 
that there should be no secret in tue matter. 

| I am sorry to hear that your sister-in-law is 
going to leave us,” Mr. Boyce said to the squire 
| that same afternoon. 

| Who told you that?” asked the squire, 
showing by his tone that he by no means liked 
the tonic of conversation which the parson had 
chosen. 


** Well, 


because 


I had it from Mrs 
think Mrs. Hearn told her.” 

‘“‘T wish Mrs. Hearn would mind her own 
business, and not spread idle reports.” 

The squire said nothing more, and Mr. Boyce 
felt that he had been very unjustly snubbed. 

Dr. Crofts had come over and pronounced as 
a fact that it was scarlatina. Village apothe- 
caries are generally wronged by the doubts 
which are thrown upon them, for the town 
doctors when they come always confirm what 
the village apothecaries have said 

‘‘There can be no doubt as to its being scar- 
latina,” the doctor declared; ‘ but the symp- 
toms are all favorable.” 

There was, however, 


Boyce, and I 


much worse coming 
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than this. Two days afterward Lily found 
herself to be rather unwell. She endeavored to 
keep it to herself, fearing that she should be 
brought under the doctor’s notice as a patient ; 
but her efforts were unavailing, and on the fol- 
lowing morning it was known that she had also 
taken the disease. Dr. Crofts declared that 
every thing was in her favor. The weather 
was cold. The presence of the malady in the 
house had caused them all to be careful, and, 
moreover, good advice was at hand at once. 
The doctor begged Mrs. Dale not to be uneasy, 
but he was very eager in begging that the two 
sisters might not be allowed to be together. 
“Could you not send Bell into Guestwick—to 
Mrs. Eames’s?” said he. But Bell did not 
choose to be sent to Mrs. Eames’s, and was 
with great difficulty kept out of her mother’s 
bedroom, to which Lily as an invalid was trans- 
ferred. 

“*If you will allow me to say so,” he said to 
Bell, on the second day after Lily’s complaint 
had declared itself, ‘‘you are wrong to stay 
here in the house.” 

“*T certainly shall not leave mamma, when 
she has got so much upon her hands,” said Bell. 

** But if you should be taken ill she would 
have more on her hands,” pleaded the doctor. 

**T could not do it,” Bell replied. “If I 
were taken over to Guestwick, I should be so 
uneasy that I should walk back to Allington 
the first moment that I could escape from the 
house.” 

‘**T think your mother would be more com- 
fortable without you.” 

** And I think she would be more comforta- 
ble with me. I don’t ever like to hear of a wo- 
man running away from illness; but when a 
sister or a daughter does so it is intolerable.” 
So Bell remained, without permission indeed to 
see her sister, but performing various outside ad- 
ministrations which were much needed. 


And thus all manner of trouble came upon | 


the inhabitants of the Small House, falling upon 
them as it were in a heap together. It was 
as yet barely two months since those terrible 
tidings had come respecting Crosbie; tidings 
which, it was felt at the time, would of them- 
selves be sufficient to crush them; and now to 
that misfortune other misfortunes had been add- 
ed—one quick upon the heels of another. In 
the teeth of the doctor’s kind prophecy Lily be- 
came very ill, and after a few days was deliri- 
ous. She would talk to her mother about 
Crosbie, speaking of him as she used to speak 
in the autumn that was passed. 


solved to leave their present home; and she 
asked the doctor twice whether their lodgings in 
Guestwick were ready for them. 

It was thus that Crofts first heard of their in- 
tention. 


ing there, on one occasion, the whole night. For 
all this he would take no fee; nor had he ever 
taken a fee from Mrs. Dale, ‘‘ I wish you would 


But even in} 
her madness she remembered that they had re- | 


Now, in these days of Lily’s worst ill- | 
ness, he came daily over to Allington, remain- | 
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not come so often,” Bell said to him one ey, 
ing, as he stood with her at the drawing-room 
fire, after he had left the patient’s room: “ yoy 


Ne 


are overloading us with obligations.” On tha: 
day Lily was over the worst of the fever, and hy 
had been able to tell Mrs. Dale that he did no; 
think that she was now in danger. 

‘Tt will not be necessary much longer,” } 
said; “the worst of it is over.” 

‘*Tt is such a luxury to hear you say so, | 
suppose we shall owe her life to you; but never. 
theless—” 

*‘Oh no; scarlatina is not such a terrible 
thing now as it used to be.” 

‘*Then why should you have devoted your 
time to her as you have done? It frightens me 
when I think of the injury we must have done 
you.” 

**My horse has felt it more than I have,” 
said the doctor, laughing. ‘‘My patients at 


ie 


Guestwick are not so very numerous.” Then, 
instead of going, he sat himself down. ‘‘ And 


it is really tru>,” he said, “ that you are all go- 
ing to leave tLis house ?” 

“Quite true. We shall do so at the end of 
March if Lily is well enough to be moved.” 

‘* Lily will be well long before that, I hope; 
not, indeed, that she ought to be moved out of 
her own rooms for many weeks to come yet.” 

** Unless we are stopped by her we shall cer- 
tainly go at the end of March.” Bet! now had 
also sat down, and they both remained for some 
time looking at the fire in silence. 

“And why is it, Bell?” he said, at last. 
** But I don’t know whether I have a right to 
ask.” 

‘* You have a right to ask any question about 
us,” she said. ‘‘My uncle is very kind. He 
is more than kind; he is generous. But he 
seems to think that our living here gives him a 
right to interfere with mamma. We don't like 
that, and, therefore, we are going.” 

The doctor still sat on one side of the fire, 
and Bell still sat opposite to him; but the con- 
versation did not form itself very freely between 

‘them. ‘It is bad news,” he said, at last. 
| ‘*At any rate, when we are ill you will not 
|+have so far to come and see us.” 

**Yes, Iunderstand. That means that Iam 
ungracious not to congratulate myself on hay- 
ing you all so much nearer to me; but I do not 
in the least. I can not bear to think of you as 
living any where but here at Allington. Dales 
will be out of their place in a street at Guest- 
wick.” 

‘*That’s hard upon the Dales, too.” 

‘It is hard upon them. It’s a sort of off- 
shoot from that very tyrannical law of nob/esse 
oblige. I don’t think you ought to go away 
from Allington, unless the circumstances are 
very imperative.” 

‘* But they are very imperative.” 

‘In that case, indeed!’ And then again he 
fell into silence. 

‘*Have you never seen that mamma is not 
happy here?” she said, after another pause. 
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‘‘For myself, I never quite understood it all be- | 
fore as I do now; but now I see it.” 
«* And I have seen it—have seen at least what | 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


**T don’t think I did mean that.” 
“Then you mean nothing.” 
After that there were again some minntes of 


you mean. She has led a life of restraint; but | silence, during which Dr. Crofts got up to go 


then, how frequently is such restraint the neces- | s 
sity of a life? I hardly think that your mother | | 
would move on that account.” I 
“No. It is on our account. But this re- | 
straint, as you call it, makes us unhappy, and 
she is governed by seeing that. 
generous to her as regards money; but in other 


My uncle is | I go. 


away. ‘* You have scolded me very dreadfully,” 
1e said, with a slight smile, ‘‘and I believe I 
1ave deserved it for interfering—” 

‘*No; not at all for interfering.” 

‘“* But at any rate you must forgive me before 


” 


‘*T won't forgive you at all, unless you repent 


things—in matters of feeling—I think he has | of your sins and alter altogether the wickedness 


been ungenerous.” 


of your mind. You will become very soon as 


‘* Bell,” said the doctor; and then he paused. | bad as Dr. Gruffen.” 


She looked up at him, but made no answer. | 
He had always called her by her Christian name, 
and they two had ever regarded each other as 
close friends. At the present moment she had 
forgotten all else besides this, and yet she had 
infinite pleasure in sitting there and talking to 
him. 

‘IT am going to ask you a question which 
perhaps I ought not to ask, only that I have 
known you so long that I almost feel that I am 
speaking to a sister.” 

‘*You may ask me what you please,” said 
she. 

‘*Tt is about your cousin Bernard. 

‘¢ About Bernard!” said Bell. 

It was now dusk; and as they were sitting 
without other light than that of the fire, she 
knew that he could not discern the color which 
covered her face as her cousin’s name was men- 
tioned. But, had the light of day pervaded 
the whole room, I doubt whether Crofts would 
have seen that blush, for he kept his eyes firmly 
fixed upon the fire. 

‘*Yes, about Bernard? I don’t know wheth- 
er I ought to ask you.” 

“I’m sure I can’t say,” said Bell, speaking 
words of the nature of which she was not con- 
scious. 

‘«There has been a rumor in Guestwick that 
he and you—” 

“Tt is untrue,” said Bell; ‘‘ quite untrue. 
If you hear it repeated, you should contradict 
it. I wonder why people should say such 
things.” 

‘“‘Tt would have been an excellent marriage: 
all your friends must have approved it.” 

‘*What do you mean, Dr. Crofts? How I 
do hate those words, ‘an excellent marriage!’ 

In them is contained more of wicked worldli- 
ness than any other words that one ever hears 
spoken. You want me to marry my cousin 
simply because I should have a great house to 
live in and a coach. I know that you are my 
friend; but I hate such friendship as that.” 

‘*] think you misunderstand me, Bell. I 
mean that it would have been an excellent mar- 

iage, provided you had both loved each other.” 

‘**No, I don’t misunderstand you. Of course 
it would be an excellent marriage if we loved 
each other. You might say the same if I loved 
the butcher or the baker. What you mean is, 
that it makes a reason for loving him.” 


” 





“Shall 1?” 

‘*Oh, but I will forgive you; for, after all, 
you are the most generous man in the world.” 

“Oh yes; of course [am. Well—good-by.” 

** But, Dr. Crofts, you should not suppose 
others to be so much more worldly than your- 
self. You do not care for money so very 
much—” 

‘* But I do care very much.” 

** Tf you did, you would not come here for no- 
thing day after day.” 

‘*T do care for money very much. I have 
sometimes nearly broken my heart because I 
could not get opportunities of earning it. It is 
the best friend that a man can have—” 

* Oh, Dr. Crofts !” 

‘“*__the best friend that a man can have, if it 
be honestly come by. A woman can hardly re- 
alize the sorrow which may fall upon a man 
from the want of such a friend.” 

‘* Of course a man likes to earn a decent liv- 
ing by his profession; and you can do that.” 

‘* That depends upon one’s ideas of decency.” 

“Ah! mine never ran very high. I've al- 
ways had a sort of aptitude for living in a pig- 
sty—a clean pig-sty, you know, with nice fresh 
bean-straw to lie upon. I think it was a mis- 
take when they made a lady of me. I do, in- 
deed.” 

**T do not,” said Dr. Crofts. 

‘* That’s because you don’t quite know me yet. 
I’ve not the slightest pleasure in putting on three 
different dresses a day. I do it very often be- 
cause it comes to me to do it, from the way in 
which we have been taught to live. But when 
we get to Guestwick I mean to change all that ; 
and if you come in to tea, you'll see me in the 
same brown frock that I wear in the morning— 
unless, indeed, the morning work makes the 
brown frock dirty. Oh, Dr. Crofts! you'll have 
it pitch dark riding home under the Guestwick 
elms.” 

‘<I don’t mind the dark,” he said; and it 
seemed as though he hardly intended to go even 
yet. 

*< But I do,” said Bell, ‘and I shall ring for 
candles.” But he stopped her as she put her 
hand out to the bell-pull. 

“Stop a moment, Bell. You need hardly 
have the candles before I go, and you need not 
| begradge my staying either, seeing that I shall 
be all alone at home.” 
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‘* Begrudge your staying!” | been flurried for a moment, had her answer . 


pat 
‘* But, however, you shall begrudge it, or else |enough. She already loved the man with ‘all 
make me very welcome.” He still held her by | her heart, delighted in his presence, basked jn 
the wrist, which he had caught as he prevented | the sunshine of his manliness, rejoiced in his 
her from summoning the servant. wit, and had tuned her ears to the tone of his 
“What do you mean?” said she. ‘You|voice. It had all been done and the world 
know you are welcome to us as flowers in May. | expected it. Had he not made his offer Lily 
You always were welcome; but now, when you | would have been ill-treated—though, alas, alas, 
have come to us in our trouble— At any rate, | there was future ill-treatment so much heavier 
you shall never say that I turn you out.” in store for her! But there are other cases in 
**Shall I never say so?” And still he held | which a lover can not make himself known as 
her by the wrist. He had kept his chair through- | such without great difficulty, and when he does 
out, but she was standing before him—between | do so, can not hope for an immediate answer in 
him and the fire. But she, though he held her | his favor. It is hard upon old friends that this 
in this way, thought little of his words or of his | difficulty should usually fall the heaviest upon 
action. They had known each other with great | them. Crofts had been so intimate with the 
intimacy, and though Lily would still laugh at | Dale family that very many persons had thought 
her, saying that Dr. Crofts was her lover, she | it probable that he would marry one of the girls, 
had long since taught herself that no such feel- | Mrs. Dale herself had thought so, and had al- 
ing as that would ever exist between them. most hoped it. Lily had certainly done both. 
‘*Shall I never say so, Bell? What if so! These thoughts and hopes had somewhat faded 
poor a man as I ask for the hand that you will | away, but yet their former existence should have 
not give to so rich a man as your cousin Ber- | been in the doctor’s favor. But now, when he 
nard ?” had in some way spoken out, Bell started back 
She instantly withdrew her arm and moved | from him and would not believe that he was in 
back very quickly a step or two across the rug. | earnest. She probably loved him better than 
She did it almost with the motion which she | any man in the world, and yet, when he spoke 
might have used had he insulted her; or had a to her of love, she could not bring herself to un- 
man spoken such words who would not, under | derstand him. 


any circumstances, have a right to speak them. **T don’t know what you mean, Dr. Crofts; 
** Ah, yes! I thought it would be so,” he said. | indeed I do not,” she said. 

‘*T may go now, and may know that I have| ‘‘I had meant toask you to be my wife; sim- 

been turned out.” ply that. But you shall not have the pain of 


‘* What is it you mean, Dr. Crofts? What} making me a positive refusal. As I rode here 
is it you are saying? Why do you talk that | to-day I thought of it. During my frequent 
nonsense, trying to see if you can provoke me?” | rides of late I have thought of little else. But 

‘*Yes; it is nonsense. I have no right to ad-|I told myself that I had no right to do it. I 
dress you in that way, and certainly should not | have not even a house in which it would be fit 
have done it now that I am in your house in the | that you should live.” 


way of my profession. I beg your pardon.” ‘*Dr. Crofts, if I loved you—if I wished to 
Now he also was standing, but he had not moved | marry you—” and then she stopped herself. 
from his side of the fire-place. “ Are you going ‘¢But you do not?” 


to forgive me before I go?” ‘*No; I think not. Isuppose not. No. But 
‘* Forgive you for what ?” said she. ;in any way no consideration about money has 
‘For daring to love you; for having loved | any thing to do with it.” 
you almost as long as you can remember; for ‘*But I am not that butcher or that baker 
loving you better than all besides. This-alone whom you could love ?” 
you should forgive; but will you forgive me for ‘¢ No,” said Bell; and then she stopped her- 
haying told it ?” self from further speech, not as intending to 
He had made her no offer, nor did she expect | convey all her answer in that one word, but as 
that he was about to make one. She herself | not knowing how to fashion any further words. 
had hardly yet realized the meaning of his| ‘‘I knew it would be so,” said the doctor. 
words, and she certainly had asked herself no| It will, I fear, be thought by those who con- 
question as to the answer which she should give | descend to criticise this lover’s conduct and his 
to them. There are cases in which lovers pre- | mode of carrying on his suit, that he was very 
sent themselves in so unmistakable a guise that | unfit for such work. Ladies will say that he 
the first word of open love uttered by them tells | wanted courage, and men will say that he want- 
their whole story, and tells it without the possi- ed wit. I am inclined, however, to believe that 
bility of a surprise. And it is generally so when | he behaved as well as men generally do behave 
the lover has not been an old friend, when even | on such occasions, and that he showed himself 
his acquaintance has been of modern date. It | to be a good average lover. There is your bold 
had been so essentially in the case of Crosbic | lover, who knocks his lady-love over as he does 
and Lily Dale. When Crosbie came to Lily |a bird, and who would anathematize himself all 
and made his offer, he did it with perfect ease over, and swear that his gun was distraught, 
and thorough self-possession, for he almost knew | and look about as though he thought the world 
that it was expected. And Lily, though she had | was coming to an end, if he missed to knock 
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over his bird. And there is your timid lover, 
who winks his eyes when he fires, who has felt 
ertain from the moment in which he buttoned 
on his knickerbockers that he at any rate would 
kill nothing, and who, when he hears the loud 
congratulations of his friends, can not believe 
that he really did bag that beautiful winged 
thing by his own prowess. The beautiful wing- 
ed thing which the timid man carries home in 
his bosom, declining to have it thrown into a 
miscellaneous cart, so that it may never be lost 
in a common crowd of game, is better to him 
than are the slaughtered hecatombs to those who 
kill their birds by the hundred. 

But Dr. Crofts had so winked his eye that he 
was not in the least aware whether he had wing- 
ed his bird or no. Indeed, having no one at 
hand to congratulate him, he was quite sure 
that the bird had flown away uninjured into the 

xt field. ‘*No” was the only word which 
Bell had given in answer to his last sidelong 
question, and No is not a comfortable word to 

vers. But there had been that in Bell’s No 
vhich might have taught him that the bird was 
not escaping without a wound, if he had still 
had any of his wits about him. 

‘* Now I will go,” said he. Then he paused 
for an answer, but none came. ‘‘ And you will 
understand what I meant when I spoke of being 
turned out.” 

‘* Nobody turns you out.” And Bell, as she 
spoke, had almost descended to a sob. 

‘Tt is time, at any rate, that I should go; is 
itnot? And, Bell, don’t suppose that this lit- 
tle scene will keep me away from your sister’s 
bedside. I shall be here to-morrow, and you 
will find that you will hardly know me again for 
the same person.” Then in the dark he put out 
his hand to her. 

‘*Good-by,” she said, giving him her hand. 
IIe pressed hers very closely, but she, though 
she wished to do so, could not bring herself to 
return the pressure. Her hand remained pas- 
sive in his, showing no sign of offense; but it 
was absolutely passive. 

‘** Good-by, dearest friend,” he said. 

‘*Good-by,” she answered ; and then he was 
gone. | 

She waited quite still till she heard the front- 
door close after him, and then she crept silently 
up to her own bedroom, and sat herself down in 
a low rocking-chair over the fire. It was in ac- 
cordance with a custom already established that 
her mother should remain with Lily till the tea 
was ready down stairs; for in these days of ill- 
ness such dinners as were provided were eaten 
early. Bell therefore knew that she had still 
some half hour of her own, during which she 
might sit and think undisturbed. 

And what naturally should have been her first 
thoughts ?—that she had ruthlessly refused a 
man who, as she now knew, loved her well, 
and for whom she had always felt at any rate 





the warmest friendship? Such were not her | 


thoughts, nor were they in any way akin to this. 
They ran back instantly to years gone by—over 





long years, as her few years were counted—and 
settled themselves on certain haleyon days, in 
which she had dreamed that he had loved her, 
and had fancied that she had loved him. How 
she had schooled herself for those days since 
that, and taught herself to know that her thoughts 
had been overbold! And now it had all come 
round. The only man that she had ever liked 
had loved her. Then there came to her a mem- 
ory of a certain day in which she had been al- 
most proud to think that Crosbie had admired 
her, in which she had almost hoped that it might 
be so; and as she thought of this she blushed, 
and struck her foot twice upon the floor. ‘* Dear 
Lily!” she said to herself—*‘ poor Lily!” But 
the feeling which induced her then to think of 
her sister had had no relation to that which had 
first brought Crosbie into her mind. 

And this man had loved her through it all— 
this priceless, peerless man—this man who was 
as true to the back-bone as that other man had 
shown himself to be false ; who was as sound as 
the other man had proved himself to be rotten. 
A smile came across her face as she sat looking 
at the fire, thinking of this. A man had ioved 
her whose love was worth possessing. She hard- 
ly remembered whether or no she had refused 
him or accepted him. She hardly asked herself 
what she would do. As to all that it was nec- 
essary that she should have many thoughts, but 
the necessity did not press upon her quite imme- 
diately. For the present, at any rate, she might 
sit and triumph; and thus triumphant she sat 
there till the old nurse came in and told her 
that her mother was waiting for her below. 
MORAL UTILITY OF CHILDREN. 

HERE is the ‘‘ material” sublime, in which 

a feeling of the grand in outward nature 
comes through the senses to the soul; there is 
the “moral” sublime, in which the feeling of 
the grand applies directly to the inward nature 
and to its transcendent manifestations. So there 
is a “material” utility, which is mostly concern- 
ed with man’s bodily life; there is a ‘* moral” 
utility that has its value in the relations which 
it bears to man’s life in his affections and senti- 
ments, in his intellect and spirit. Such is the 
utility that many ascribe to the existence and 
the presence of children—and upon this subject 
we undertake to suggest some reflections. 

We wish to say in the outset that we do not 
propose to take into view extreme or exceptional 
conditions of character or circumstances, We 
know that the cases are sadly numerous, all over 
earth, in which children are not regarded as 
blessings, but as burdens; in which they are 
deprived of that loving care as necessary as food 
to their growth and nurture; in which, by neg- 
lect or cruelty, they are dwarfed in their bodies 
and made sorrowful in soul—allowed merely to 
live a wretched life that is grudged them, of 
which many of them are eased by a slow or vi- 
olent death; in which those who survive are, 

by the poverty, ignorance, vice that surround 
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them, robbed of the joy, the innocence—yea, 
of the very consciousness, of chiluhood. All 
this may be said even of Christendom, perhaps 
also of Hebrewdom ; what shall we then say on 
the waste and miseries of childhood in the hea- 
then and savage portions of the world, where 
not only poverty, ignorance, vice, and worse 
than brutal coarseness war against the helpless, 
but where also the superstitions of fierce idola- 
tries destroy natural affection in the parents, 
and, by putting a demonized conscience in its 
place, teach parents to seck for merit in the 
exposure or the slaughter of their children ? 

One of the holiest influences which Chris- 
tianity has had on the world is that which it has 
exercised in favor of childhood. This influence it 
has had, not merely because it presented a divine 
humanity in the childhood of Christ, but because 
his spirit, teaching, and example hailed a blessed 
worth in childhood, independently and above all 
the material utilities of the world. Christ re- 
garded the child in its spiritual individuality ; 
he saw in it the germ of a human person, hiding 
within its being the deep mysteries of conscience 
and reason; he saw in it the embodiment of an 
immortal soul, with all the solemn interests of 
an immortal destiny. He did not estimate its 
worth by what it might be or do in relation to 
earthly wealth or power, but by what it con/d be 
or do in the possibilities of its spiritual and ever- 
living nature. No doubt the faith, the insight, 
the reverence of the most profoundly Christian 
mind is, in this matter, far away from the mind 
of Christ; yet the inspiration of that mind has 
gone forth with power in all the directions of 
modern civilization, And this disinterested and 
spiritual regard for childhood is one of the char- 
acteristics of Christian civilization, in which it 
may claim great superiority over the ancient 
civilization of the Hebrews, and over that of 
the Greeks and Romans. The Old Testament 
does indeed show examples of as strong, as 
pure, and as unselfish a regard for children as 
can be found in all history; but still the tem- 
poral value of children is constantly indicated in 
promises and threatenings. There is nothing 
like this in the teachings of Christ or in the 
spirit of the New Testament. The affections 
are as permanent as man. No poet in any age 
has described parental tenderness with more 
truth and beauty than Homer and the Greek 
dramatists; yet we know that in Sparta there 
was hardly any true childhood, and childhood 
was held cheap even in Athens. Romans were 
capable of the utmost parental love; but the 
mother among them was not the equal of the 
father, and both the mother and the children 
were the father’s property. There is, therefore, 
infinite moral import in the Christian idea that 
the child has a worth in and /or itself—the worth 
of a living soul. ‘The more that this is realized 
the more are all the relations of childhood to 
humanity elevated and beautified. 

In the treatment of our subject we shall, as 
we have said, leave out of view extreme and ex- 
ceptional conditions, and take into account only 
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that average order of human life in which na. 
ture has at least ordinary opportunities to fee] 
its better movements, and to follow its better 
tendencies ; in which, generally, it does so fee] 
and so follow them. 

Let us begin with the beginning of individual 
human life—we mean infancy. At birth no 
animal seems less promising than the human: 
and none can be more helpless, or to all appear- 
ance more useless. We might add, that in vis- 
ible appearance most other animals have more 
beauty; in red and raw bareness the new-born 
infant bears the closest resemblance to those of 
its fellow-bipeds, the birds which come the most 
naked from their shells; but it is far behind the 
duckling or the gosling that takes at once to the 
water, and is there beautiful both in clothing 
and in motion. Many of the quadrupeds attain 
rapidly their greatest beauty, as we notice in the 
kitten, in the kid, in the lamb; in the lion’s, in 
the leopard’s, or in the tiger’s whelp. But this 
new-born creature—the human infant—that 
may afterward become the loved or the admired 
of millions—this beginning of that ‘‘ piece of 
work” called man—man, ‘noble in reason,” 
“infinite in faculties,” ‘‘in form and moving 
express and admirable,” ‘‘in action like an an- 
gel, in apprehension like a god; the beauty of 
the world, the paragor of animals’—is, to the 
mere eye, in its first appearance, a rather un- 
sightly object, and to the mere hearing, its 
sounds are not at all cheerful or musical. Sep- 
arate from love, separate from human and divine 
associations, the infant in its callow state is not 
angelically attractive. We were once guilty of 
an impertinence in relation to infancy for which 
we were justly and instantly punished, and which 
we have never since recalled but with regret and 
shame. We hope that this our sincere and pen- 
itential confession will save our credit with aunts 
and mothers; and that when they read here 
what we state only for the sake of illustration, 
they will not throw our article aside, exclaim- 
ing, Barbarous! Savage! Shocking! Wicked! 
Years ago, when the world and its realities had 
not given us some lessons which it has since 
given, we called at the house of a friend. A 
young stranger had shortly before made its ap- 
pearance in his domestic circle; the aunt brought 
it out to show it to us; the young and feeble 
mother came along with it. The aunt made 
strong demonstrations over it; the mother was 
meek and silent. ‘‘ Well,” said we, moved by 
some imp of mischief, ‘‘it must take a strong dose 
of ‘ mother’ to see any thing very lovely in what 
seems so like a miniature statue sculptured out 
of fresh beef.” The words were no sooner ut- 
tered than we sincerely lamented the utterance. 
The aunt silently took the babe away, and the 
mother silently followed her. The words were 
harsh, even cruel, and they were undeserved. 
There was no display but what intimate friend- 
ship and the best taste justified. There is, in- 
deed, often to be met with in the world a dis- 
play of mere animal maternity, as if to be a 
mother were in itself a matter worthy of all at- 
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tention—as if it were not a condition common. is the vicegerent of God to early humanity, and 
to all living races. This is offensive to minds to its opening life she is a trusted guardian—a 
who feel that such obtrusive vanity, such vulgar | loving and a living Providence. She is surely 
exposure, desecrate the inner sanctity of true benefited and blessed by these sacred feelings 
motherhood. Nor does thé low order of mater-| and duties, and in degree so are those who 
nity which we censure stop when infancy is over; share them withher. ‘The father lives with the 
fen it shows itself in a worse way when the infant not so closely as the mother, but in the 
nfant becomes a child. The infant is uncon- | measure that he, in sympathy with her, takes 
ious, and can not be morally injured by the | the infant’s life into his own, his own life is soft- 
folly of its mother; but it is not so with the| ened and purified. To caress the infant, to 
child. There are mothers who seem to delight play with it, to feel the joy of its presence, is 
n making their little boys little actors, and their | not to be weak or sentimental, but to be truly a 
little girls little coquettes. They dress their little man. The true man coming from his toil. 
boys in motley, and they are proud to see them whether of muscle or of mind, finds a blessed 
smirk, and skip, and babble as diminutive mer- | festival for his heart when his infant laughs o1 
ry-andrews or harlequins. Would it be wonder- | sleeps upon his breast. 
ful if such little showmen should flower into All heroes have been fond of babies—from 
conceited fops, and ripen into selfish worldlings? Hector to the great Napoleon. The sweetest 
Then the little girls too, after their manner, are thoughts that Napoleon had on the bleak and the 
costumed and taught for theatrical exhibition ; | lonely rock of St. Helena were those which cav- 
with childish artificialism they mimic the airs | ried his spirit back to the birth and infancy of 
of fine ladies, and—losing the joy, the sweetness, | his boy. Most men of genius, all men of deep 
the innocence, the unconsciousness, the heart- | feeling, love babies—men of strong and impas- 
freedom of childly maidenhood—the phrases, the | sioned emotion: Robert Burns loved them; so 
guises, and the guiles of fashion. In the case to did Thomas Chalmers; so did Daniel O’Con- 
which we have alluded there was none of this: | nell. Men with the fate and care of nations 
no courting of admiration, no efforts to extort on their minds have fourd relaxation from their 
praise ‘upon compulsion.” And to do our-| toil in the affections and amusements of the 
selves justice, cynical and rade as our words! nursery. Men in the rudest and most stormy 
may have seemed to those who heard them, or | contentions have found a centre for kindly 
as they may seem to those who read them, they | pleasure in a baby. There is no pet so prized 
were spoken only playfully, and in the liberty | by soldiers or sailors as a baby: the regiment is 
of familiar acquaintance; but there is a liberty | rich that finds one which it can appropriate, and 
which no friendship should permit, and to sport | the crew of a vessel are made glad when there 
with things sacred is always unworthy. comes among them a new-born native of their 
The moral influence of infancy is truly in the | ship—a rightful citizen of the sea. And, in the 
home. It is only there it can be understood, | household also, it is not the parents alone that 
and felt, and fully loved. ‘To know it, and in- | own the baby, or upon whom it has influence. 
terpret it, and to get somewhat into its secrets, | The aunt has her share; the brothers and sis- 
requires to be close to it, to be in constant com-| ters have theirs; and the nurse has hers. So 
munion with it, and to be one with its life. | deeply is the nurse often interested in her charge 
This only is the mother’s relation. She alone | that often it becomes an affliction to her to part 
can become inwardly intimate with infant life; | with it. We have heard of nurses running 
and this she does through the most living of in-| away with babies; we have heard of nurses 
stincts and the holiest of human feelings, in joy, | concealing foundlings that had been confided to 
in sorrow, and in love. Shelley at one time be-| them: thus sacrificing their wages and exposing 
lieved in the Platonic doctrine of human pre- | themselves to punishment. Even the stranger 
existence. He fancied that infants, if properly | guest becomes attached to the baby; but in this 
interrogated, could tell a good deal about the | matter there are many and considerable differ- 
matter. So, one day, walking with a friend, | ences. Sometimes the baby does not like the 
he met a nurse-maid carrying a baby in her | guest, sometimes the guest does not like the 
arms. He put many questions to the baby, but baby; but if the sojourn is long a reconciliation 
the baby listened to them all with a disdainful | comes at last. Sometimes the love is mutual, 
silence. ‘* They are really very close,” said | and love at first sight. 
Shelley. There are, indeed, mysteries in a Here, then, is a drawing out, an exercise, and 
baby’s silence ; but it is not given to the philoso- | a strengthening of the instinctive and disinter- 
pher to divine them. To the mother they are | ested affections; and these are the roots of all 
not all unintelligible. ‘Through her heart she | the higher virtues. Here there is living, cease- 
finds out their meanings. ‘The little face in ev- | less, universal evidence that humanity has other 
ery movement has for her a new revelation, and motives than those of gain or sensual pleasure. 
so has every sound of the inarticulating voice: | We love the infant for itself: we rejoice in a 
life, innocent and loved, is significant to her condition of individual happiness that we can 
instincts, in every smile and tear, in the joyous | not penetrate, that we can not understand, and 
‘“‘crow” and in the painful moan. Her watch-| to which there is no analogy within ourselves, 
fulness at night, her care by day are about the afforded by memory or by experience. The 
infant, while it wakes, and while it sleeps: she | worst of us, too, love the innocency which shames 
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our guilt, and amidst all our sins, vices, and fol- 
lies we wish, with passionate desire, that we could 
call back some of the guileless spirit which slept 
with us in our cradle, So, likewise, we sympa- 
thize with the infant in its speechless pain, and 
as we hope for its life, we grieve for its death. 
We have been allowed to look into a journal 
which records the death of an infant: as the en- 
tries are simple, short, and not without touches 
of nature, we venture to quote them rather than 
draw on our imagination: 


Aug. 11th. The baby quite feeble, with no sign of re- 
covery: a deep sorrow! Our only boy! He has a serene 
peace over his little countenance.” 

* Aug. 12th. The boy seems on the verge of his transla- 
tion. He sleeps, but at short intervals he awakes; then 
his baby-eyes have a sort of mystic, dreamy look in them; 
yet when he opens them fully they are bright and clear, 
ilis beautifully-formed face is thin and worn — not so 
much, however, a3 his limbs; but nothing in him shocks; 
ul is tranquil, spiritual, and lovely." 

* Aug. 13th. The baby seemed very lively this morn- 
ing, and a gleam of hope shone into our drooping hearts; 
but in the course of the day the gleam passed away into 
darkness. He still fed, but with each attempt to feed 
there came a spasm in his breathing, and he scemed to 
gasp for life. The dear little creature knew us all; looked 
at us with open and intelligent eyes, but could bear only 
his mother or nurse to look at him long.” 

“ Aug. 14th. Did not go to bed last night. When T 
gave my last look at the baby he was moving his dear 
little hands up and down as ifin pain. About two o'clock 
this morning his grandmother came down to tell me that 
he was gone. Though but six months old he had a little 


character of his own, which promised, if he lived, to be | 


sweet, and good, and gentle. He lived long enough to 
make us love him, and grieve to lose him.” 

* Aug. 15th. We had a funeral meeting and service: 
then we carried our dear baby-boy to the grave-yard, and 
laid his little body in the dust. Alas! alas!” 





Grief for the death of infants is sacred, is 
purifying ; it has no ostentation in it, it makes 
no display: it is not spoken but fe/i—felt and 
cherished in the secrecy and silence of home. 
There a loss, which counts for nothing to the 
world, will be mourned for many days, and 
that which may seem to the stranger a light 
affliction will often be there a deep-seated sor 
row. But the sojourn of infancy even, if short, 


leaves good behind for those who cherished and | 


loved it, who saw in it the yet unblemished 
sanctity of life. When the wound in the heart 
shall cease to bleed it will be turned from a 
present pain to a blessed memory. 

Toward infancy affection is little more than 
passive, an attraction toward innocency is a 
fond and sweet instinct. The infant takes no 
note of it, is not conscious of it, because such 
care is proper to its nature. But the absence 
of it is soon discernible in the infant’s manner. 


The infant then becomes prematurely conscious ; | 


it seems to know that something is wrong, and 
even to show that it thinks itself in the way. 


In such cases you may trace oldish sadness in an | 


infant’s face, and understand that no free glad- 
ness ever sang within its heart. Instead of 
that it has trembling apprehension, or crouch- 
ing timidity, or even terror. We have observed 
infants who seemed to be awaré that they were 
poor or slaves, that they belonged to the poor or 
to slaves, and that a behavior according to their 


—____. 


circumstances was expected of them, and was 


their duty. This is not natural infancy ; natu- 
ral, healthy, happy infancy is unconscious. 
The passing from infancy into childhood js 
the beginning of the conscious state of life. 
This might be called the birth of the human 
person, the opening experience of the individu- 
al. The will, with some feeling of moral agen- 
cy, begins to act; the faculty of reflection un- 
| folds itself; and memory from this period be- 
| gins the continuity of life. 
|memory beyond this period, 
stopped. Perhaps there is no mental function 
in which men have greater differences than in 
memory. 


We can not carry 
There we are all 


Some are prodigies, and some are 


ar 


pigmies; but in this relation of memory to in- 
| fancy all are equal: one person may approach 
| nearer to it than another, but into its impene- 
| trable oblivion no one can carry his retrospective 
| consciousness. We have known many, we have 
| heard of many, who remembered an extremely 
| early date in life; but we have never known— 
we have never heard of the individual who could 
tell what was his or her actual experience in the 
first year of life. Infancy may be longer with 
}some than with others, but longer or shorter it 
is with all an unremembered period. 

| Childhood calls the active powers into play, 
and has influences and interests which are also 
jactive. Its relations to home and life give it 
other claims than merely those of tenderness and 
| indulgence. While needing training and re- 
straint it imposes them on the persons who are 
to nurture and to form it. Those who would 
govern men must govern themselves—and so 
must those who would govern children. Chil- 
dren, because of the novelty to them of all sur- 
rounding existence, and because of their in- 
| Stinctive curiosity, are close observers; espe- 
| cially they are close observers of character, and 
they are constant observers. They listen to our 
talk while they prattle among themselves; they 
watch us when we think they do not see us; 
jand they judge while we fancy they have not 
yet learned to use their understanding. They 
lay up our werds and our doings in their mem- 
| ory, and they soon begin to compare our prac- 
tice with our professions. Thus our children 
|early become our critics: it is important, there- 
fore, for their good and ours, that in this criti- 
cism we should hold not only their confidence 
and love but also their esteem. If we would 
have them truthful, honest, amiable, frank, 
generous, reverential, it is not enough that we 
| tel/ them to be so, and chastise them if they 
are not so: should they see only the contrary 
| of these qualities in ourselves, the talk to them 
they will set down as falsehood, and the punish- 
ment as injustice. There is hardly ever a man 


so base that he would instruct his little boy to 
| be a liar or a knave; there is hardly ever a wo- 
man so vile that would not wish her little girl 
to grow up chaste and modest; but, according 
to the probabilities of life, how small the chance 
that the little boy will not be corrupted by a 
base father and in time become a bad man, and 
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that the little girl will not be tainted by a vile 
mother and, if she lives, be in her turn a de- 
raded woman? ‘There is no rebuke so humili- 


: ‘ ‘ 
ating as the silent or spoken condemnation by a 


child of a parent’s misconduct; but the saddest 
penalty in this world of sin is, when, by the ex- 
ample of the parent, that misconduct is after- 
ward repeated or aggravated in the character 
and actions of the child. Thus children are in 
many ways our teachers, and if we are wise to 
learn, very profound teachers. If we give them 
lessons of knowledge and experience, they give 
us lessons of nature and simplicity. If we im- 
proved as much by their lessons as we desire 
that they should by ours, we should be on our 
side the They give us strong 
aud sacred motives to be in all worthiness the 
best we.can be for their highest good and for 
our own. 

In what mode and measure restraint and 

ean be harmonized with the natural 
edom and the unconscious development of 

\ildhood is, in our apprehension, the most dif- 
ficult problem in practical education. There 
are vast libraries of treatises and reports on 
‘“‘ Education,” but the solution of this problem 
has not been yet approached. It would, per- 
haps, be useless to attempt it, since every indi- 
vidual child is a new case to be solved. Rous- 
seau's attempt was not wholly useless; but since 
t was mainly imaginative, and based on no ex- 
perience, nothing came of it. 
tical experiments were as futile as Rousseau’s 
theories. We have often wished that some mat- 
ron who successfully reared a large family, and 
saw them happily settled, had kept a journal, 
recording all her trials, her exertions, and her 
methods, and then published it for the benefit 
of the world. Such a book would be worth more 
than all the scientific treatises on education now 
in print. 

Children not only influence our moral self- 
discipline—they also afford us excellent means 
of studying the opening and growth of the hu- 
man mind. We see it awakening at first into 
the world in feeble sensations. ‘Then we see 
that it goes on to acquire perceptions of sur- 
rounding objects. It begins to distinguish and 
compare them. Next it shows itself in passion; 
it has likes and dislikes, love and fear; it has 
pleasure and pain other than bodily; and in 
laughter or in weeping, the mind, even in in- 
faney, shows its joy or grief. So on to speech. 
It is of curious interest to watch the rapid 
changes of dialect in children. We had flat- 
tered ourselves that this was a discovery of our 
own. But we were lately reading a review on 
the ** Hill-Tribes of India,” in which the writer 
remarks on the number of tongues spoken with- 
in a small compass, the speakers of them being 
severally unintelligible to one another. Not 
only this, but the tongue which a tribe or part 
of a tribe speaks to-day it may forget by to-mor- 
row, and replace it by another. A fact similar 
to this, the writer suggests, may be observed 
in children. The writer has not stolen, he has 


greater debtors. 


Pestalozzi’s prac- 
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only anticipated, our “thunder.” But we have 
that we think is our own, 
and that has not been anticipated. Each child 
forms and changes his dialect in a manner orig- 
inal to himself. He naturally begins with “nam- 
ing.” It 


consists partly in imitating the sounds of creat- 


yet somewhat to say 


This naming is a compound affair. 


ures about him, and partly of arbitrary sounds 
of his own invented or how 
chosen is a mystery. These arbitrary sounds 
he soon tires of, and supplies himself with new 
Such sounds, imitative and arbitrary, 
with gestures, are the child's first dialect. But 
he soon enlarges this by terms from the speech 
that he hears from others. This is his second 
dialect. By-and-by the arbitrary and imitative 


invention — how 


ones, 


sounds gradually disappear, and he uses wholly 


This 
At first he speaks 


the speech of those with whom he lives. 
is his third and last dialect. 
it with a scanty vocabulary and an indistinct 
pronunciation. In this stage he is in the be- 
more unintelligible than in either of the 
other stages, and needs for interpreter his mo- 
ther or his nurse. But he rapidly masters the 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and colloquial gram- 
mar, and accomplishes without labor in a few 
months ¢hat which requires from grown persons 


ginning 


the toil of many years in languages not native 
to them. 
rapidly he grows in thought, how rich he be- 
comes in memory, how he quickens into wit, 
feels the ludicrous, has natural humor, loves 
the beautiful—all going to show that he has 
advanced in the powers of abstraction, of com- 
parison, of distinction; that he has entered the 
world of ideas, and is working his way to under- 
that 
is gathering in materials for all that his brain 
shall henceforth act on, improve, enlarge, dis- 
Surely it was, after all, hardly 
a paradox when Lord Brougham asserted that 
the acquirements of the most learned philoso- 
pher were not as important in value or in quan- 
tity as those of a child four years of age. Yes, 
the mind of a child can teach us intellectually 
as well as morally; and much spiritual profit 
will be ours in the humble, reverent, diligent, 
and docile study of it. 

We must now be more general in our re- 
marks. Children in the home not only draw 
out its affections, but also help much to its con- 
tentment and tranquillity. They are, by their 
relations to domestic life, mediators, peace-mak- 
ers, reconcilers. They are objects of common 
interest, regard, and care. We all know how 
powerful such an influence is to bring minds 
into unity that might otherwise be divided, if 
not in conflict, by small vexations, or by differ- 
ences of tastes or of tendencies. ‘They are 
checks on the rude or sudden impulses of tem- 
per. Leave two persons always together, with 
no third or intermediate party, there is danger 
that the gentlest and the most loving would oft- 
en give way to irritable and irritating manner 
and movement. In many an unguarded instant 
the unkindly frown would darken the brow, the 


Then it is marvelous to observe how 


stand their differences and combinations ; 
} 
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cover, or devise. 
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buke come pointed into stinging words. Now 
this would often be prevented by the presence 
of any third or intermediate party; but how ef- 
fectually must it be prevented when the party so 
intervening are children between their parents. 
The best-natured couple may frequently be tempt- 
ed to be peevish or petulant to each other; but 
seldom will self-respect or mutual respect be so 
dormant as to allow one to degrade the other 
before their children, or either so to degrade 
himself or herself. The same influence extends 
in various degrees throughout the household. 
We are aware that there are in the world pa- 
rents who do not respect each other, and who 
are as indifferent to their children’s opinion as 
they are of their children’s welfare. It is not 
of such we write: we write of those who do re- 
spect each other, who hold each other in affec- 
tion as well as esteem, and who justly value not 
only all domestic virtues but likewise all domes- 
tic courtesies. 

Children take sordidness from toil; nay, they 
connect it with dignity and hope. ‘The labor is 
not for self; it isdone in love; and at every in- 
terval of rest there is among their offspring a 
precious solace for the hearts of those who in 
this good spirit do their work. Every one, we 
suppose, who has in his life read a dozen poems 
must have come across *¢ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” of Robert Burns. He needs no poetical 
refinement to feel the truth and beauty of its 
domestic pictures; but of these pictures one of 
the most impressive is that of the little ones run- 
ning to meet their father as he returns home at 
the close of his day’s and of his week’s labor. 
This is a solace to which no one kind of labor 
has an exclusive claim. It is not confined to 
the plowman or the shepherd; it is not a mo- 
nopoly of agricultural or of pastoral life; it be- 
longs to the man of the city as well as to the man 
of the fields; to the mechanic, the merchant, to 
the professional man, to the statesman, to the 


bitter word be on the lip, and the wounding re- | 


| thy grows into a habit. 


! 
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We are all natural-born beggars, and parents 
are our first benefactors. We need every thing, 
and parents, or those who act as parents, must 
supply our wants. Our state is one of utter de- 
pendence, and parents, or those who act as pa- 
Our help- 
less weakness is in itself a pathetic supplication, 
and it must be answered with a shielding pity. 
Parents have this from instinct, not from com- 
mon humanity or a sense of duty. The in- 
stinctive feeling widens into larger sentiments, 
and with persons of expansive natures sympa- 
There is, we admit, a 
home selfishness; but this is not the fault of 
home but of the individual. If there be an in- 
dividual who cares only for those inside his 
home, without a home he would care only for 
himself. Practically, however, it is found that 
those who have children are, after a certain time 
of life, more ready to give and to feel than those 
who, at the same time of life, are without chil- 
dren. They are more ready to share out of 


rents, must sustain us or we perish. 


their abundance, or out of their want. They 
have more pity, more tenderness. Their char- 
ities are more liberal and more gracious. They 


are more careful of the feelings of the distressed 
and the suffering; they have more compassion 
on the erring and the sinful; they make more 
allowance for the weaknesses of human nature. 
We willingly admit that among the unmar- 
ried of mature life, and among the married who 
are childless, there are characters of the noblest 
type, men and women, good, gentle, heroic, 
bountiful, blessed with all the virtues that soft- 
en or exalt humanity. On the other hand, 
among the married, with regiments of children, 
are numbers that in every way must be ranked 
with the lowest of their kind, some in fine 
ment, and some in rags. Still, if we look for 
men—women we except—if we look for men who 
are the closest, the most grasping, the most stin- 





gy, the most unsparing, the most exacting—men 


author, to the artist—to every man who does | 


honest work, and who brings to his home a 
deeper love for his children in the degree that 
he has toiled outside it in the love of God and 
the love of man. The influence of children does 
much to counteract the selfish desire for gain, 
while it stimulates to industry, foresight, and 
economy. Affection and hope, that belongs to 
affection, give to toil and thrift a moral and 
spiritual elevation. It is true that vanity or 


who are all of earth, and who yet have no kin- 
dred ties to bind them to it—men who seem to 
have no souls but for the world, no thought but 
for the science of gain, no heart but for gold, 


|no desire but for the increase of property, no 


ambition may deprave the motives of the labor- | 
er even when he labors for his children ; for he | 


may not so much labor in order that they may | 


have the independent competence, which is one 
of the securities of culture and virtue, as that 
they may have the means of worldly consequence 
and of outward show. Still that, bad as it may 
be, is better than a purpose wholly centred in 
the self. This centring in the self children, of 
necessity, prevents, so that even the very care 
for them inspires a care for others. 
observable in life that parents are usually more 
generous and sympathetic than childless persons. 


It is very | 


fear but for the loss of half a dollar—men who 
have neither divine nor human love, but a great 
deal of strong human hatred, especially for those 
whom they failed in cheating or are unable to 
outwit—such men you will not as often find 
among persons who are fathers as among per- 
sons who are not. Such men are at once the 
fools and fanatics of Mammon: if they cheat 
others Mammon cheats them; he beguiles then: 
into an unholy worship, and leaves them at the 
close of a worthless life without belief in virtue, 


Without trust in immortality, without honor from 


man, and without hope inGod. Such men had 


no idea of value but that of money; death comes 
at last, tears them from their riches, and shows 
them that they sold themselves for dross. These 
men can hardly be said ever to have had any af- 
fections ; so they can hardly be accused as hay- 
ing been false to them. 


There are men almost 
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worse than these—men who once had affections, | 
and who have stifled or outlived them. ‘Their 
age is not reverent; the hoary head is not to 
them a crown of glory. They have forgotten 
all in life that was best around them and within; 
they have kept wealth alone in their thoughts; 
they count their money when they should count 
their minutes ; they muse over their estates, 
when to-night their souls shall be required of 
them, and to-morrow the narrow house of clay 
will be opened for their bodies. 

It is, then, as a general fact, true that the 
care and habit of providing for a family tend to 
open and enlarge the heart, tend to make it gen- 
erous and sympathetic. Even where economy 
would seem to be the most stringently demand- 
ed by the number of children in the household 
there is a charitable willingness to find a surplus 
to help the needy. It has been constantly no- 
ticed that among those who live by daily labor 
the persons the most liberal and neighborly are 
such as have families, the persons the most nig- 
gardly and uncompassionate are such as have 
none. 
have shared her last measure of meal and crus: 
of oil with the prophet if she had not been a 
mother—if she had not been drawn from care of 
herself by the love of her child: otherwise, per- 
haps, she would have calculated how much lon- 
ger the measure and the cruse would hold out 
or one than for two. 

Children give to life freshness, gayety, and 
hope. They are fresh in themselves. The world 
is new to them, and it is full of wonders. The 
day is long to them, not from tediousness, but 
from variety, and one day is not the repetition 
of another. And so with their years: each sea- 
son brings a new pleasure. Creation has for 


them all its primitive beauty: the heavens have 


their early glory, and the earth its virgin loveli- 
ness. All is unexhausted, inexhaustible, and 
all abounds with life and action. 
music, and songs, and grandeur, nature gives 
every where to the young, because she gives them 
the clear eye, and the open ear, and the glad 
heart. They answer back to nature with a joy 
that is all the deeper because there is no thought 
on it and no reflection. The spontaneous ex- 
ercise of their faculties is in itself happiness. 
Genius seeks through imagination to recover 
childhood, and bring back again the spirit of its 
life into consciousness. But the result is that 


experience is rather confounded with childhood | 


than childhood restored to experience. The 
dreams of childhood no poet can recall, the 
grace of childhood no artist can express; it can 
not be copied in painting, it can not be imitated 
in motion. ‘Take, for instance, the most culti- 
vated ssthetic movements which we see in art- 
istic dancing ; they are mere awkwardness when 
compared with the unbidden gestures of a child; 
and so is the gesticulation of orator or of actor. 


Nevertheless, though we can not call back the | 
£ 


freshness of childhood—though it may not be de- 
sirable that we should—it is good and useful to 


Possibly the widow of Sarepta might not 
nocent gayety of childhood and youth, first, be- 


Pictures, and | 


us to come into near communion with it, and | 
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to come often. It is well to leave our own won 
earth and heaven, and to look on them as well 
as we can through the vivid senses of the child. 
It is well to drink unspoiled emotion into our 
hackneyed hearts from the limpid fountains that 
gush in his young breast. It is well to come 
from the sophistications, the cunning, the false- 
hoods, the pretensions, the jealousies, the hy- 
pocrisies, the insincere professions, with selfish- 
ness thoroughly in earnest—to come from a 
thousand other modes of practically making lies 
stand for truths, and appearances for realities— 
or rather the attempts made to do so—which we 
meet with in the intercourse of the world. It 


is well, we say, to come from all these to listen 


to the tales of children, to tell them tales, to 
look upon their sports, and, if we can not enter 
into them, let us at least sympathize with them. 
But it is a deadly evil if, either in their litera- 


| ture or their sports, we spoil their simplicity of 


imagination, and so render them conceited little 
pedants in their reading, and fashionable little 
men and women in their amusements. 

There is nothing more delightful than the in- 


cause it is an evidence of their owr: happiness, 


|and, secondly, because it is a source of happi- 


ness to their elders. It is often the best cure 
that we can have for uneasiness and care, so 
that our gloom melts away in the sunshine of 
children’s smiles, and our vexations are dissi- 
pated by their laughter. But there is danger 
even in the plays of children—of spite among 
girls, of rudeness among boys. Then play ceases 
to be innocent. Parents and teachers should 
see to this. Boys particularly often find enjoy- 
ment in giving pain, not so much from cruelty 
as from thoughtlessness and from a certain sav- 
age instinct of undeveloped energy. This ener- 
gy may afterward become ‘courage in the man, 
which was roughness in the boy; but the boy 
must be made to understand that to inflict tor- 
ture on any living thing is to anticipate in child- 
hood the worst inhumanity of the worst tyrants. 
Uncle Toby, in defending the military profession, 
says that though he loved fighting, yet no boy 
in the school wept more bitterly than he did 
over the death of Hector. But though Uncle 
would lay about him manfully at the siege of 
Namur in striking his opponents down, we can 
not conceive of him as a boy willfully causing 
suffering to a harmless creature: the man who 
took a fly from his nose, and, opening the win- 
| dow, said, ‘*Go, poor devil, the world is large 
enough for you and me,” we can not conceive 
as a boy finding pleasure in the pain of flies. 
Domitian in boyhood did so; and though he 
|committed thousands of cruel actions when a 
| man, it is this alleged youthful wickedness of his 
| that has the most served to render him eternal- 
ly infamous. Boys should be young Uncle To- 
bys and not young Domitians. 

The gayety of children and youth is delight- 
ful, because it stands for a large amount of all 
| that life has of what is purely pleasurable. It 
is hard, under the worst circumstances, to take 
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from childhood and youth certain enjoyments 
which nature insists that they shall have. For 
this reason it is a strong objection to Dickens 
that children in his fictions are so disproportion- 
ately made unhappy or even miserable. Were 
this so in fact, in real and actual life, the world 
would be more wretched than the gloomiest 
misanthropist has ever painted it. Still we are 
not to seppose that childhood, even when loving- 
lv cared for, is all gladness, or that it has no 
deep sorrows. A little girl about four years old 
was met ‘toddling” along looking extremely 
melancholy. The gentle and neighborly lady 
who met her said, ‘* What ails you, Marian?” 
‘*Ev’y body has a own toubles,” replied Ma- 
rian. ‘* But what trouble have you, Marian ?” 
‘*Mamma’s away,” said poor Marian, bursting 
into tears. We have had our share in various 
ways of troubles, griefs, disappointments, pains, 
and aches; yet we do not remember that we 
ever experienced afiliction, that, while it lasted, 
was more poignant than what we once felt in 
childhood during the absence of our parents for 
afew hours. Gray says of the young: 

“Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

The tear forgot as soon as shed.” 

Gay hope may be theirs by fancy fed, but it is 
not true that the tear is forgot as soon as shed. 
Our experience tells us the contrary, by the shed- 
ding of many a childish tear, and by many a bit- 
ter remembrance afterward of the grief which 
caused us to shed it. Let no one think the sor- 
rows of childhood are always momentary. Let 
no one trifle with them. 

Children, we have said, are a hope in life. 
They are objects of hope. How stupid or 
wretched must the parents be who have no hope 
for their children; no hope that their daughters 
will be good, and beautiful, and well matched ; 
that their sons will be strong and brave, honor- | 
able and prosperous! These are, in general, the 
secret prophecies of parental hearts, They may 
not be fulfilled; they may be all contradicted, 
but it is good and natural to have them. Chil- 
dren, born and nurtured in wealth, and trained 
with care and virtue, may become destitute, 
wretched, vicious men and women. But such 
is not the rule in ordinary times, or in any fair 
conditions of society. Much falling off there is, 
indeed, continually from the early promise of 
life ; but there is much rising, likewise, above all 
that could have been expected. 
of bad homes have become good men and wo- 
men; and children out of poor homes have risen 
to the high places of the world. It was not, 
therefore, right or true for Gray, in his Ode on 
Eton College, to see in a crowd of healthy and 
happy boys a throng of ‘‘little victims,” ‘ re- 
gardless of their doom,” to— 

**See how all around them wait, 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black misfortune’s baleful train ;” 


to see their passions only as ‘‘ the vultures of the 
mind ;”’ which passions, in every mode of tor- 
ment ‘and effectual temptation, were to prey 
through life upon their “victims.” Such a 
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1 gloomy view is not ‘humane, and is neither 
poetry nor fact. For as well as passions in these 
| boys which might work them ill, were there 
not passions also which would bear them up 
into empyrean regions of knowledge, goodness, 
and glory? and not passions only but con- 
science likewise, and generous sentiments, and 
all the affections which bless and beautify hu- 
man existence? If the poet’s prophecy were 
well founded, we would give our full assent to his 
conclusion : 


‘*No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise.” 

stands the fact? Why, out from 
among those boys, of whose future the splenetic 
poet presents so dark a vision, would come the 
most cultivated fathers of the land; thence 
would come men of genius—thence came the 
poet himself—thence would come thinkers, ora- 
tors, statesmen, soldiers, merchants, men in all 
de partments © of ypeetnemn, who would sustain the 
nation, and in whom the nation would be proud. 
We never look upon the dirtiest group of boys 
or girls that we do not fancy that within it may 
be some of our future heroes or beauties. We 
are therefore careful in our behavior, for one of 
these boys might by-and-by have offices to be- 
| stow ; end one of these girlsk—who knows ?— 
| might reward our civility by an invitation to her 
| «« diamond wedding.” Moreover, children are 
the hope of life itself; for it is children that 
| keep the world a diving world. This is not in 
| the wi ay of separate and successive generations, 
F the manner in which many speak would seem 
| 


But how 





to imply. There is no such thing as a genera- 
tion standing by itself, and consisting entirely 
of contemporaneous individuals. The human 
race is not like a field, in which the seeds sown 
in the spring ripen altogether in the harvest ; or 
like the orchard, which periodically yiek Is its 
crop of apples: it is rather like the orange-tree, 
which is at the same time productive i in all gra- 
| ds ations, from the tender bud to the ripe and fall- 
ing fruit. So it is with the human race; it is 
always and continually a composite and living 
unity, from the hidden germ of life to the new- 
born babe, and from that through all degrees 
onward to exhausted age. It is thus never- 
ceasingly a living race; but, likewise, it is al- 
ways a dying race: children keep it a living 
|race; without them it would be wholly a dying 
race, and would rapidly disappear from exist- 
| ence. 

| One remark, forgotten in its proper place, we 
| yet wish not to omit. It is this: Children are 
a good influence in the neighborhood as well as 
{inthe home. Though sometimes they occasion 
| quarrels, in a larger degree they calm animosi- 
ties and inspire merciful dispositions. Had we 
an enemy, and met his child on the highway, we 
could not look upon its smile and hate him ; 
charmed with the sweet face of his girl, and the 
| open countenance of his boy, we would forgive 
| his injury for the sake of their innocence, and 
linstead of our curse we would give him our 
benediction. One remark more. We rejoice 
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in all the charities—as the divinest benefactions | 


of human nature and for it—which are directed 
to provide for childhood, to protect it, to purify 
it, to keep it in the paths of virtue, or to restore 
it to them. 
their objects, even when vicious, are compara- 
tively blameless, they are wise and hopeful char- 
ities, for they are charities for the uncorrupted, 
or at worst for the corrigible. We wish that 


they did not so much centre in huge institutions, | 
and in those vast impersonal organizations in | 


which individual feelings and affections are all 
but annihilated. 


the domestic element and the freedom of the in- 
dividual nature may to the utmost be reconciled 
with personal and with public bounty. 
treatment of childhood, whether in the home or 
by society, it should never be forgotten that the 
holy Jesus was himself a little child; that he 
took little children in his arms and blessed them; 
and that he said, “‘ Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 


IN THE RANKS AT 
RIVER. 

{The formal histories of our war must be in the main 
compiled from official docume™<s and the reports of news- 
paper correspondents. These latter have performed their 
task in a most admirable manner, Yet there are many 
things which can only be properly told by those who serve 
“in the ranks.” There is hardly a Company in our army 
which does not contain some man capable of writing a 
vivid account of ** what he saw, and a part of which he 
was.” The following sketch is by a Corporal in Company 
B, Sixth Ohio Infantry.—Ep1Tor or Harper's MAGAZINE. } 


STONE 


yceeineey came to us in camp at last. 
Christmas-day, but not the good old Christ- 


mas times—social, generous, ‘*‘ merry Christ~ 


mas!” To us it was only December 25, 1862. 
We had been for some weeks quietly en- 
camped near Nashville. Almost the entire 
Army of the Cumberland was in this vicinity, 
stretched away out on the various roads centring 
here from the southward, waiting and watch- 
ing the rebel army of Tennessee, massed under 
3ragg at Murfreesborough, thirty miles distant. 
An army of repose, truly; but it was not the 
repose of stagnation or sloth, as the manifesta- 
tions of life and life-like energy every where bore 
abundant testimony. It was only an unwilling 
passivity, a period of needful rest and discipline, 
while the army could gather strength and its 
chief complete preparations for the work it was 
to do. For days past we had now been under 
marching orders. Even the hour and the order 
of march had once or twice been set—and still 
we were here. So that when the orderly-ser- 
geant, coming to our tent this Christmas night, 
just after tattoo, peered in at the aperture of the 
door held open with both hands, and oracularly 
pronounced, ** Réveille in the morning at four 
o'clock; march at daylight, with three days’ 
rations!” we received the announcement with 
all the philosophical indifference that doubt 


These are deserved charities, for | 


We trust that a progressive | 
and improved beneficence is possible, in which | 


In the | 


could engender. But this time there was no 
need to doubt. Next morning, December 26, 
1862, we moved forward toward Murfreesbor- 
ough. 

The Army of the Cumberland had lately been 
divided into three corps, since numbered as the 
Fourteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first, com- 
manded respectively by Major-Generals Thomas, 
M‘Cook, and Crittenden. ‘The former two, con- 
stituting our centre and right wing, advanced 
upon the roads leading from Nashville to Frank 
lin and Nolensville. The route of the latter, as 
the left wing, was by turnpike direct to Mur- 
| freesborough—having, of course, the other corps 
upon itsright. Ofthis corps our division formed 
a part—the ‘‘ Iron-clad Division,” that had fol- 
lowed the iron Nelson through a long, laborious 
campaign of toil and danger. 

The day opened dark and gloomily. Certain- 
ly the elements at least were not propitious. 
The soft southerly breezes of the day before had 
roughened into rude, spiteful gusts, blowing 
from a dozen points of the compass all at once— 

hill, sweeping gusts, that came freighted with 
the breath of coming storms, and great heaving 
masses of clouds, which, drifting slowly along 


the upper deep, covered away out ofasight every 
bit of blue sky beyond, and robbed even the 
daylight of all its life and power and beauty. 

Four short miles from the camp we were 
leaving, and seven from Nashville, is the State 
Lunatic Asylum of Tennessee; but though we 
led off at a steady, swinging gait, we had not yet 
reached it when the storm came upon us. A 
steady, persistent, pouring rain, whose every 
component drep seemed to find a malicious de- 
light in plashing in our faces and discovering 
every practicable breach in the rubber blankets 
under which those of us who were fortunate 
enough to possess them sought to find shelter. 
Delusive hope! and so we presently found it. 
As the rain grew harder, and the wind settled 
keen from the west, we halted by the road-side, 
and squatting down in the mud or resting our 
dripping forms against the picket-fence, waited 
nearly an hour. But we had not seen eighteen 
months of field service now for the first time to 
experience the discomforts and hardships of 
active campaigning, or to learn the harder les- 
son of patience in the midst of untoward circum- 
stances which we were powerless to improve. 
What could we do but simply “stand and take 
it,” just as a matter of course—as if we were 
only sponges? I was glad when at length we 
were ordered to “ fall in,” and the march was 
resumed. It must have been somewhat after 
| noon—the soldier, mind you, is not always able 
|to take accurate note of time—when the rain 
|ceased, leaving us several hours before night 
| wherein to experience the delights of the steam- 
| ing process, and attain a not very disagreeable 
| condition of mere humidity. 

Tramp, tramp in the mud and rain, onward 
| among the old scenes made so familiar by last 
| August’s campaign, with skirmishers in the ad- 
| vance and flankers upon each side of the column 
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—a cautious, well-ordered, determined move- 
ment forward. We were not dealing with an 
enemy wanting either courage or skill. Forced 
back from one outpost after another, those gray- 
clad pickets retired deliberately; and by au- 
dacity and choice of position they compelled us 
to fight for every half mile gained, making our 
advance a matter of tedious, wearisome detail. 

Several times during the afternoon our ad- 

vance battery was called into active play to clear 
the way for the main column, and more than 
one wounded man passed us, borne to the rear 
by two or three stern-looking comrades. Every 
now and then we could hear away off to the 
right the report of heavy cannonading, and we 
knew that Thomas and M‘Cook were at work 
likewise. Near the village of Lavergne, mid- 
way between Nashville and Murfreesborough, we 
came upon a strong body of rebels, well posted 
in a wood, with the support of artillery, and evi- 
dently disposed to offer a determined resistance. 
It was already late in the afternoon; a lively 
exchange of shot and shell, followed by a sue- 
cessful charge made by one of the brigades upon 
our right, and our day’s work was done. Filing 
off through the fields to our left into a wood of 
low, scraggy cedar, we formed in line of battle, 
stacked arms, and began our dispositions for the 
night. . 
‘* Water, water every where”’—every where 
but here, where we most needed it. Iwas twen- 
ty minutes in finding a little shallow pool of rain- 
water, whence I filled the three canteens slung 
over my shoulder and my quart cup besides, and 
started back. Suddenly, from the darkness be- 
fore me, the challenge— 

‘* Halt! who goes there ?” 

It proved to be a picket from my own regi- | 
ment, and I was allowed to pass on—not with- | 
out devout thankfulness that my explorations, 
innocently extended a quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance of our picket lines, had not ended in a rue- | 
ful acquaintance with the interior of some South- 
ern dungeon. | 

Fires in double or treble rows were already 
flaring and crackling all up and down our lines, 
and the preparation for supper was soon com- | 
pleted. Our haversacks, of course, supplied both 
materials and utensils for cooking. Coffee was 
speedily made in our tin cups; a slice of pork 
transfixed on a sharpened stick or ramrod, and 
held before the flemes, formed the body of the 
feast, and with the addition of the inevitable 
“ cracker,” all things wereready. We hadearned 
the appetite to enjoy it, and we did. Then came 
the night’s bivouac. Tents had been left back 
at Nashville, and knapsacks, but there was no 
searcity of blankets and great-coats; so that, 
though a drizzling rain came up again about 
midnight, Davy and I at least—blanket-fellows 
for many months—slept beside a blazing fire 
right royally. 

The morning was dismal enough, with a raw, 
chill fog enveloping every thing, the trees slowly | 
dripping, and a light rain still falling. A hur- 
ried breakfast and rolling up of blankets, a care- 


ful inspection and wiping out of our Enfields, 
and we were ready again for work. The task, 
however, of clearing our front and occupying 
Lavergne fell to the troops upon our right; and 
it was ten o’clock before our brigade was again 
fairly on the march in a cold, driving rain that 
beat right in our faces. 

Lavergne was a mass of ruins. Half a dozen 
of the smaller houses still remained; blackened 
chimneys standing lone and desolate above gray 
beds of ashes—significant monuments of the folly 
and crime of rebellion—told the fate of the rest. 
It was a pitiful exhibition of the devastations of 
war; the waste and ruin that come with the 
mere presence of an army, whether of friend or 
foe. Much of this general destruction was the 
work of a reconnoitring expedition pushed out 
from Nashville several weeks previous; but a 
rebel occupancy of nearly four months had like- 
wise left its traces on every side in the spoil of 
fences, mutilated shrubbery, fields and gardens 
overrun and trampled down, and the unseemly 
heaps of worthless rubbish and miscellaneous 
débris that an abandoned camp always shows. 
There were signs, too, of our own work here— 
dead horses by the road-side, buildings with great 
holes gaping in their sides where our shells 
had come crashing through, trees splintered and 
torn, and bullet marks in abundance. A little 
one-story frame structure on the left, near the 
railroad crossing, must have been an especial 
target for our sharp-shooters, for one side of it 
was completely riddled. I noticed it particular- 
ly, because here was the terminus of the tele- 
graph line communicating with head-quarters at 
Murfreesborough, and in at one of the open win- 
dows the wires were still extending. 

Rain, rain, rain—would it never cease rain- 
ing? Plash, plash through the mud, occasion- 


ally a halt—worse always than the march—now 


and then a shot or two ahead; and so, enliven- 
ed only with disjointed speculations upon the 
chances for ‘‘a fight at Murfreesborough,” the 
day wore on. Our cavalry were doing good 
service in clearing the advance and scouring the 
woods upon each flank, and several times dur- 
ing the day disconsolate-looking prisoners were 
marched past us under guard on their way to 
the rear, probably to Nashville. 

Toward evening the sun came out through 
the mists of the western horizon, and beaming 
upon us a faint, sickly smile, sank away out of 
sight. We turned off to the right, and strag- 
gling along up through a wood full of under- 
brush and fallen timber for half a mile or so, rest- 
ed this second night nine miles from Murfrees- 
borough. Our company was ordered out on 
picket. A dark, chilly night, but without rain; 
and so, sleeping at the reserve post as we all 
did, except for a single “ relief” of an hour and 
a half, with a bed of corn blades underneath and 
a well-fed fire at our feet, it was not difficult to 
make out the night quite comfortably. 

Next day was Sunday. A beautiful, bright, 
quiet Sabbath morning. Following two such 
days of amphibious life, how delightful it seemed! 











Here we lay all day, busy in the forenoon in 
distributing rations brought up from the pro- 
yision train by a special detail, and in putting 
our arms and equipments into prime working 
condition again; in the afternoon basking in 
the pleasant sunshine, and strolling forward oc- 
casionally to the crest of the low sweep of ridge- 
land just ahead, where a line of outposts had 
been established when we were relieved in the 
morning. Rebel pickets were in plain sight 
across the meadows and corn-fields, the more 
daring, indeed, within good rifle-range, so as to 
afford just enough of desultory skirmishing to 
make the work mutually piquant and entertain- 
ing. About sundown our line was skillfully 
pushed forward, and a small creek half a mile 
from the camping-place of our regiment that 
night separated the hostile pickets. 

A bright frosty morning next day, growing 
warm and hazy as the sun mounted in the east, 
and under foot muddy enough. Cannonading 
and skirmishing, of course, preliminary to the 
march, 

By nine o'clock we were moving again. Across 
the fields, over fences, through thickets, and 
woods, and jungles of weeds innumerable, only 
at intervals catching a glimpse of the turnpike 
off to our left, along which the main body was 
easily advancing, wading creeks, pressing for- 
ward in little enough of order at times, yet the 
best that was possible, seven good miles by the 
road, and by our route doubtless something 
more. Our enemy did his work well, and so 
did we. Upon their side a resolute stand, only 
to be as spiritedly borne down by ours. Skirm- 
ishing almost constantly, gallant advances and 
steady falling back—altogether it was a day of 
lively work and excitement. Almost too lively, 
too exciting, some of us began to think when 
about noon a shell came whiz-z-zing between 
two files in one of our rear companies, and 
buried itself in the dirt a half dozen yards to our 
right, fortunately without exploding. 

The sun was low in the west when we halted, 
a little more than two miles from Murfrees- 
borough. Few of us suspected the truth; we 
were already on what was to be the battle- 
ground of Stone River. We were content to 
rest here for the night; and while the twilight 
faded away our mess sat around its bivouac fire 
discussing at once the incidents of the day, the 
probabilities of the morrow, and our suppers. 

“Fall in, Company B! fall in!” 

There was no time for inquiry. We swal- 
lowed our coffee or threw it away if too warm 
for that, and swinging on our equipments formed 
in line, ready—for what? Nobody knew; but 
presently the word was passed down the line 
that we were to go on into Murfreesborough that 


night. Noiselessly as possible we moved for- | 


ward to the edge of the woods, a piece of level, 
grassy ground almost cleared of trees, and waited 
till the hours wore far toward midnight. At 
last permission came to bivouac where we lay. 
I must confess that those were anxious hours 
for me. Our outmost line of pickets was not 
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three hundred yards in advance, and twice that 
distance, we had good reason to believe, would 
bring us full upon a strong picket force of the 
enemy—how strong it was impossible to de- 
termine. There were rebel camps, too, cer- 
tainly within a mile. We could see the light 
of their fires along what must have been a line 
of considerable length, and stepping off a few 
rods to the right could catch shouts and halloos 
occasionally, borne upon the breezes swelling 
from the southward, and the busy hum of a dis- 
tant multitude, Away from beyond these came 
the rumbling of cars upon the railroad track, 
the whistle and the low whoop-oop of locomo- 
tives, and the incessant puff, puff of steam works 
of some kind, doubtless in Murfreesborough. 
Every thing in that direction gave token of life 
and activity. A surprise was not to be thought 
of. And then the uncertainties, the dim hor- 
rors, the possible ambuscades, the darkness and 
the confusion of a night attack. It was a pros- 
pect that I shrank from. To this day I do not 
know whether such an idea was ever really en- 
tertained by our commanders; only I say, God 
help us, had we attempted to occupy Murfrees- 
borough that night, Big Bethel wou'd have 
been innocent pastime in the comparison. 

A quiet night after all. The wind rose a lit- 
tle by-and-by, and before midnight it was rain- 
ing again. Davy and I slept under a stout, 
bushy little oak, whose leaves, all withered and 
dead as they were, still clung to their native 
twigs, and even at this dead of winter sheltered 
us materially. 

Daylight came at last, stealing feebly through 
the clouds. Our officers roused us. <A raw, 
disagreeable morning, and, worst of all, I had 
not time to make coffee when we were called 
into line, and moved forward into the cotton- 
field between our bivouac and the advanced line 
of picket skirmishers whom we were to support 
and relieve. 

Ever since the peep of day these had been 
popping away from behind their rail-fence with 
a harmless industry quite admirable, and being 
popped away at in return, with equally inno- 
cent results, from behind the railroad embank- 
ment just ahead of them. By-and-by, however, 
the sport grew more dangerous; our regiment 
had two or three wounded at it during the day, 
besides three or four more struck, as we lay 
there in line, by spent balls that came buzzing 
about our heads and buried themselves in the 
earth all around us. We gave them a careless, 
matter-of-course sort of reception that I am sure 
was quite creditable to our reputation as yeter- 
ans. But when, late in the afternoon, some of 
the enemy’s guns, transferring their attentions 
from a battery of the Fourth Regular Artillery 
which was attached to our brigade, began play- 
ing upon us, what a hugging of old dirty, damp 
Mother Earth there was! Their pieces must 
have been in beautifully commanding range of 
} us, and it was fortunate that their aim was uni- 
|formly too high. We could see their quick 
| bursts of flame, usually two at once, away over 
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on an elevation against our left, and had ample 
time to throw ourselves on the ground before 
the report and the whistling of the shells over- 
head reached us almost together. Most of these 
shells fell in the woods behind us; but beyond 
smashing up a single wagon that had been 
pushed forward with either ammunition or pro- 
visions there was, I believe, no damage done 
any where. It did not last long, however. Sev- 
eral of our batteries had been firing briskly at 
intervals throuzhout the day, and three of them 
quickly opening again in return of these latest 
compliments, our persecutors were glad to retire. 

Off to the right there was still heavier work. 
It could not have been more than half a mile 
distant, though hidden completely by an inter- 
vening corner of the woods, whence it came 
swelling sometimes into a genuine roar of battle 
that reminded us vividly of that second day at 
Shiloh. Rumors toward evening began to fly 
thick and fast. The fighting on our right was 
the repulse of successive charges of the enemy 
upon one of our batteries, or it was the protec- 
tion of our workmen, who were clearing a road 
for our artillery through the woods to a point com- 
manding Murfreesborough itself; again it was 
only a resolute advance of our skirmishers in 
the face of a heavy fire. As to the disposition 
of our forces and the plans of our commanders, 
every body had heard a score of statements, alike 
only in their positiveness, not one of which any 
body more than half believed, except the lone 
fact, to which they all seemed to bear certain 
testimony, that the corps of M‘Cook and Thom- 
as had marched across from the direction of 
Franklin and Nolensville, and were taking posi- 
tion immediately on our right. This was the 
one grain of reliable truth in a,-wonderful mass 
of exaggeration and pure invention. 

As rumors multiplied speculation of course 
grew more active. Should we have a battle 
here on the morrow, or would not the next 
morning find us in peaceful occupation of Mur- 
freesborough, with Bragg in headlong retreat 
southward—somewhere? I have noticed among 
old troops a growing disbelief in the probabili- 
ties of actual conflict, an almost unconscious, 
instinctive sort of skepticism as to the immi- 
nence of battle; at least this was true of our 
army. It was hardly to be wondered at in 
troops who had seen the laborious siege of 
Corinth ended by a peaceful evacuation; and 
whose experience in a subsequent campaign of 
toil and privation, in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
was little more than a constant repetition of de- 
cisive opportunities thrown away before their 
eyes by opposing commanders. <And so, al- 
though there was an always present conscious- 
ness that it might come at any moment, few of 
our regiment, I think, really believed the stern 
trial by battle so near at hand. 

The day continued to grow colder hourly. 
About noon there were two or three little rain- 
gusts blown down to us from out great heavy 
masses of clearly-outlined, wintry-looking clouds 
rolling up from the west like great billows; 


then the sun looked out upon us once or twice 
cold and cheerless ; the wind blowing bleak from 
the northwest, rose almost to a gale, and the 
day left us out in that unsheltered cotton-field 

reary and comfortless enough. There was 
need for the blankets and great-coats which had 
hitherto been almost as much burden as service, 
and fires were fed with a disregard of the price 
per hundred of fence-rails that partook of the 
magnificent. Happy was he on this evening 
who could find a seat or a place to lie down be- 
fore the blaze, neither windward nor leeward 
exactly, but just between the two—where was 
enough of the fire’s generous glow without any 
of its smoke and sparks. 

The night was passing, and despairing of our 
promised relief by another brigade, I gathered 
a great heap of cotton stalks for a bed, and 
wrapping up in my blankets, with my feet thrust 
almost into the fire, essayed to sleep. Perhaps 
I should have succeeded in time, when I had 
grown accustomed to the whistling of that cut- 
ting night-wind about my head; but a comrade 
shortly called to me, with the welcome intelli- 
gence that our relief was coming at last, and 
we were speedily marched back to the woods for 
the night. 

Davy, as our senior corporal and ex officio 
chief of mess, quickly seized upon a good stout 
log whereat to kindle a fire; and we soon had 
one burning and blazing thirty feet long, upon 
each side of which we ranged, and sat, each 
upon his own outspread blanket, enjoying it. 
Ah! that seems a pleasant night to me now, as 
I look longingly, yet sadly, back to that scene 
around our bivouac fire, the last that our mess 
ever gathered around. Two of our little party 
of thirteen, by another night’s bivouac, were 
quietly sleeping the sleep that knows no waking, 
and six more lay wounded on the battle-field, 
or, more fortunately, in the shelter of a hospital- 
tent. 

The dawn broke in the east by-and-by, and 
we were stirring again. It was the morning of 
Wednesday, December 31, 1862. There was 
little firing directly in our front this morning, 
but there was no mistaking the ominous signs 
of preparation visible on every hand; and when 
sixty rounds of cartridges had been distributed 
to each, and a special detail told off to bear away 
the wounded, we felt that it meant battle. 

It must have been about the time that the 
sun was rising, though we could not see it for 
the clouds and fog, when a fierce, irregular can- 
nonading broke forth away off to our right, the 
sharp, rattling fire of still distant musketry fill- 
ing every short interval. It was the attack of 
Hardee’s rebel corps upon our right. Sitting 
beside our smouldering fires we waited and list- 
ened, as those sounds of conflict gradually grew 
nearer, till the sun broke through the lingering 
damp and murk, and came out, bright and glad- 
some, high up in the eastern sky. At last we 
formed; then a countermarch in the entangle- 
ments of that cedar thicket; and at “‘ rest” we 
waited again. 














IN THE RANKS AT STONE RIVER. 


Presently Rousseau’s division came marching | woods before us, with uniforms torn and bloody, 
slowly by to its position, a little in advance, just | and that peculiarly ghastly expression of coun- 
to our right. Other troops were in motion ev-| tenance that characterizes the sufferers on a 

ry where. We could hear their cheers swell- | battle-field; and the crash of musketry in the 
ing up from our left and far back to the rear, as | direction whence they came was growing per- 
the battle-order, dated that very morning ‘‘ Be- | ceptibly louder and nearer almost every minute. 
fore Murfreesborough, ‘Tennessee,” was read at Yet I hardly thought that our turn had come 
the head of each regiment—a grand and fitting | so soon, when, changing front by a rapid move- 
prelude, it struck me then, to the scenes before | ment on our left, ‘‘ Forward!” rang down the 
us—penned, doubtless, by the lamented Garesché, | line, and the regiment swept up to the cedar 
ho fell a few hours later, one of that day’s most | wood, into it, and though for the moment much 


° a le | . 
illustrious victims. broken by the undergrowth, fallen logs, and 
Meantime the storm of battle bore steadily | great protruding boulders, forward still for per- 
toward us. This is the time for one to think | haps two hundred yards. The line in advance 


and feel, before the battle, when you can see | of us, a brigade that had passed us only a few 
those waves of death come rolling on, wild and | minutes before, had been crushed and beaten 
wrathful, and knowing the while that you must | back, and were drifting toward us in utter con- 
soon be the rock upon which they must beat, | fusion. Organization and discipline were for- 
have only to stand and passively await the | gotten; they were fleeing for their lives. Yet 
shock. But at no time this morning was there | there were some courageous hearts that rallied 
much outward manifestation of feeling. Men | again as they reached our line, and fought there 
clustered around little fires quickly kindled—for | with us nobly. A sudden halt, a hurried align- 
ment, such as a body of old troops comes to 
make almost instinctively, and then I noticed 
that our field-officers had dismounted and were 
commandin,z on foot. Com»any ‘‘ B,” of course, 


the air in those woods was still keen and frosty 
—and smoked and talked discursively of the 
sunshine and the day’s events and prospects ; 
and I remember seeing two or three sitting 
apart intently perusing stray copies of some late | held the regiment’s extreme left, and I, in my 
place, ‘‘at the head of the second platoon,” had 
not yet caught a single command, when crash 


newspaper; but there was little levity, and a 
settled expression, as of one who goes to meet a 
responsibility, rested upon almost every | burst a volley from our right wing and was 
swiftly carried down the line, and almost before 





face 

Perhaps a half hourthus. Then we marched|I had time to comprehend its meaning, the 
out into the corn-field to the left, and somewhat | rebel bullets were hissing all about us. We 
to the rear of that cedar thicket; and there, | were in action. 


while we waited for a brigade of Regulars that I despair of any adequate description of battle. 
brought up the rear of Rousseau’s division to | It is one of those things that utterly refuse the 


move forward and give us the clear field for ma- | investiture of language. One may give his 
neeuvring, had ample time for a comprehensive | hours unceasingly to the study of battle stories, 
glance at the shifting panorama around us. Thej|and at last have no knowledge of its actual 
timber we had just left shut us in on the front; | realities. 
but the open fields behind us, and the turnpike I only know that it was terribly deadly earn- 
all along as far back as we could see it, were | est work. There was excitement of course, but 
checkered with dark, moving masses of blue uni- | every man seemed to understand his duty and 
forms—here iost in the shadows of a wood, there | know exactly how to do it. I never had more 
emerging again, in a little disorder, perhaps, but | perfect or readier command of every faculty in 
at this distance not discernible—now a brief halt, | my life. All thought of personal danger was 
then onward once more—sometimes by a flank, | over with the firing of the first shot. There 
sometimes in line—but, in the main, all moving | was no time for fear. Every power of body 
forward toward us. and mind was bent to the work; every eye 
Of all those thousands there was need, too, | strained forward on that line of dingy gray, 
of every man. Our right, surprised and over- | with its banner, broad barred and faded, flaunt- 
powered, had been forced back in disorder; and | ing defiantly in the centre; wavering, reeling 
tosecrans, compelled to abandon his matured | almost, checked completely, as the full weight 
plans for attack, was already making rapid dis- | of our fire first poured into their ranks; then, 
positions for mere defense. We did not know | as it seemed, gathering strength from despera- 
the half of the perils that this morning’s disas- | tion, and pressing steadily toward us. Their 
ters had heaped around the Army of the Cum- | formation was not our thin, almost unsupported 
berland; yet there was enough about us to show | line; regiment followed regiment, in deep, mass- 
unmistakably that it was no longer acting upon | ive columns of attack, that forced their way 
the aggressive. Rumor was not prolific, indeed ; | forward with a momentum all but irresistible. 
but worse than that, it was constantly, consist- I fired but three times altogether. Oh that 
ently unfavorable; and the confirmatory evi- | horrible tempest of fire in those few moments! 
dences of our eyes were scarcely better. All | Then the incessant din of musketry, the ringings 
along our left front there was animated skirmish- | in one’s ears, the smell and the smoke of gun- 
fighting; upon our side, certainly, not an ad- | powder, the defiant cheers, the intensity of in- 
vance. Wounded men were coming in from the | tellection, the desperation even at last! I had 
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just discharged my second shot, this time upon 
one knee, taking low and deliberate aim, when 
I heard a call from behind. It was our little 
Second Lieutenant, soldier true and tried, who, 
mounted upon a boulder and bending slightly 
forward, was looking over our heads toward the 
rebel line, now not three hundred yards distant. 

- Fire, boys, fire f They are advaneing ia 

To my dying day I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of that face, so fearful in its intensity, 
and the concentration of every emotion in the 
one dreadful idea of possible defeat. I reloaded 
and fired again. Just then I caught a glimpse 
through the trees of another line of dusky uni- 
forms advancing toward our left. Five minutes 
more, and without support, we should be out- 
flanked. It flashed upon me like lightning. 
At that moment a whistling volley of bullets 
came over from that new enemy, and for me the 
battle was over. 

I remember no acute sensation of pain, not 
even any distinct shock, only an instantaneous 
consciousness of having been struck; then my 
breath came hard and labored, with a croup- 
like sound, and with a dull, aching feeling in 
my right shoulder, my arm fell powerless at my 
side, and the Enfield dropped from my grasp. 
I threw my left hand up to my throat and with- 
drew it covered with the warm, bright-red blood. 
The end had come at last! But, thank God, 
it was death in battle. Only let me get back 
out of that deathly storm and breathe away the 
few minutes that were left me of life in some 
place of comparative rest and security. It all 
rushed through my mind in an instant. I turned 
und staggered away to the rear. A comrade 
brushed by me shot through the hand, who a 
moment before was firing away close at my side. 
I saw feeble reinforcements moving up, and I 
recollect a thrill of joy even then, as I thought 
that the tide of battle might yet be turned and 
those rebel masses beaten back, broken, foiled, 
disheartened. 

But my work was done. Iwas growing faint 
and weak, although not yet half-way out of 
range of fire. A narrow space between two 
massive. boulders, over which rested lengthwise 
the trunk of a fallen tree, offered refuge and 
hope of safety from further danger. I crawled 
into it and lay down to die. I counted the 
minutes before I must bleed to death. I had no 
more hope of seeing the new year on the morrow 
than I now have of outliving the next century. 
Thank God, death did not seem so dreadful, 
now that it was come. And then the sacrifice 
was not all in vain, falling thus in God’s own 
holy cause of Freedom. But home and friends! 
Oh the rush of thought then. 

Let the veil be drawn here. The temple of 
memory has its Holy Place, into which only 
one’s own soul may, once in a great season, sol- 
emnly enter. 

‘The battle still raged. Only a little while 
longer. Then the firing slackened and ceased, 
and,I knew that one side must have given back 
in rapid retreat. But which? I was lying a 
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little off to the left of our direction of advance, 
so that I had seen nothing except only once or 
twice a wounded man going to the rear, and 
could only take counsel of Hope. Then close 
upon my right, though I still could not see them, 
the sound of men marching, with shouts and 
cheers and the confused clamor of a multitude 
of voices all talking at once. It was the rebel 
host rejoicing over victory. 

What followed I could only conjecture. 
then I have heard the whole story. Our regi- 
ment had held them until overpowered and well- 
nigh surrounded, giving, meantime, many pre- 
cious minutes to our batteries to take position; 
and when presently they came, eager and confi- 
dent, sweeping on out of the woods, across the 
corn and cotton fields, upon our shattered lines, 
they met a storm of missiles—shot and shell, 
grape and canister, and swarms of rifle-balls— 
that speedily sent them in fragmentary masses 
back through the woods whence they came. 

And so I lay there, with my head pillowed on 
my blanket, while the battle swelled again around 
and over me—bullets glancing from the sides of 
stone that sheltered me, or sinking into the log 
above me, and shot and shell crashing through 
the tree-.ops and falling all about me. Two 
shells, I remember, struck scarcely ten feet from 
me, and in their explosion covered me with dirt 
and splinters; but that was all. Still I lived 
on. I smile now as I think of it, how I kept 
raising my left hand to see if the finger-nails 
were growing white and purple, as they do when 
one bleeds to death, and wondered to find them 
still warm and ruddy. Hemorrhage must have 
ceased almost, and the instincts of existence 
said, **‘Live!” Then came the agony of waiting 
for removal from the field. How I longed and 
looked for some familiar face, as our men twice 
charged.up into that wood, directly over me; 
but they belonged to another division, and had 


Since 


| other work to do than bearing off the wounded. 


But in those intermissions of battle when, for 
several minutes together, there was scarcely a 
shot from either side, why was there no help 
given us? Where was the ambulance detail 
of my own regiment, that was made only this 
morning? Perhaps assistance was near, but I, 
lying off there alone and thus hidden away, 
might be overlooked. In my blouse pocket was 
a new knit sleeping-cap, sole luxury of my camp- 
life, sent a month before from home. I drew it 
out, not without some difficulty, and, elevating 
it on a stick, began waving it vigorously. But 
there was no one to heed the signal, and by-and- 
by I gave it up in despair. 

I had lain down upon my outspread rubber 
blanket with my overcoat on, in the same dress 
and equipment with which we had gone into ac- 
tion; but the afternoon sun was losing its power, 
and I began to feel cold and miserable. Pres- 


| ently there was another lull at our part of the 


line, as the battle surged away off along the left, 


|and I resolved to make one desperate effort to 


reach the rear. Twice I fell back, unable to 
rise; but the third attempt was successful. To 

















A WOMAN’S WAITING. 


my astonishment, I found myself able to walk 
without much difficulty; but I had no strength A WOMAN’S WAITING. 
to lavish unnecessarily, and reluctantly leaving 
my blanket, my haversack, and canteen, as a 
priz » for some fortunate rebel, I wandered away 
back toward our lines. Across those corn and 
cotton fields again, now strewn with the dead 
and wounded—our own blue and the rebel gray 
mingled together—heedless alike of the piteous 
calls and prayers from every side for the assist- 
ance I could not give, and of the perils of shot 
and shell whistling past me; and at last I reach- 
ed the turnpike, faint and exhausted. A little 





TY) NDER the apple-tree blossoms, in May, 
_/ Wesat and watched as the sun went down ; i 
Behind us the road stretched back to the east, 
On, through the meadows, to Danbury town. 








Silent we sat, for our hearts were full, 
Silently watched the reddening sky, 
And saw the clouds across the west 
Like the phantoms of ships sail silently. 








Robert had come with a story to tell, 
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reg cowa I pene _ . a, od ey I knew it before he had said a word- i 
with its strip of red flannel fluttering before it | 7: )ooked from icone end te cadena tile Meas: { 
to indicate its present use, its two small rooms 16 was going to march with the Twenty-third ) 
crowded hours before with the wounded and i Pug ‘ 
dying, and scores more sitting or lying around yo had been neighbors from childhood up-~ H 
smoking fires on the outside. Ambulances = Gone to school by the self-same way, ae 
coming and going, freighted with their precious Cjijbed the same steep woodland paths, ya 
burden of maimed and helpless humanity ; and Knelt in the same old church to pray. 4 
still the wounded were accumulating constantly. : a 
I remember the almost hopeless weariness ye had wandered together, boy and girl, tik 
with which I sat down before the fire to wait Where wild flowers grew and wild grapes hung ; & 
my turn for removal, when a familiar voice call- Tasted the sweetness of summer > Dal Pit 
ed me. It was one of my own company, who When hearts are trne, and life is young. a 
had escaped this morning’s ordeal of fire by a si 5 f 
fortunate detail a few weeks before on the ‘‘Pi- | But never a love-word had crossed his lips, iy 
oneer Corps,” and whose kindness to me in this Never a hint of pledge or vow, : [ 
hour shall have an abiding place in my remem- [pti], as the sun went down that night, 
brance. He took off my cartridge-box, of which His tremulous kisses touched my brow. ‘ | 
I had in vain tried to unburden myself, cleared , ; 
for me a better place by the fire, rolled up a bar- | « Jonny,” he said, ‘‘I’ve a work to do 
rel for me to rest against, and as soon as possi- For God and my country and the right— { 
ble procured me a seat in an ambulance; then, | True hearts, strong arms, are needed now, ' 
with such feeble thanks as I had strength to give} J dare not stay away from the fight. i 
him, we were driven off. } ¥ ‘ 
The road was blockaded with troops and con- | « Wil] you give me a pledge to cheer me on— i 
fused masses of artillery, ammunition trains,! A hope to look forward to by-and-by ? ® 
and ambulances; and stragglers, singly or in | W iJ] you wait for me, Jenny, till I come back ?” : 
fragmentary squads, skulked about every where. “T will wait,” I answered, ‘until I die.” 
The afternoon was waning fast, when we finally 
reached the field-hospital of our division, which The May moon rose as we walked that night { 
had been established the day before about five Back through the meadows to Danbury town. ‘ 
miles back from Murfreesborough. It was a! And one star rose and shone by her side— : 
motley collection of tents—hospital, Sibley, wall,| Calmly and sweetly they both looked down. 
bell, flies, any thing, indeed, that could be found : . , : 





and made to afford shelter—pitched in a promis- | The scent of blossoms was in the air, 







cuous heap in a large, open meadow, sloping up The sky was blue and the eve was bright, 
from the turnpike off to the left. No one could | And Robert said, as he walked by my side, ; 
direct us to the hospital of the Sixth Ohio, and ‘Qld Danbury town is fair to-night. 





I was little able to go farther; so a place was 

presently made for me among our comrades of | “TI shall think of it, Jenny, when far away, 

the Ninetieth, where I found needful care and Placid and still neath the moon as now— 

rest at last. I shall see it, darling, in many a dream, 
And you with the moonlight on your brow.” 








In kind, skillful, tenderest hands, Reader, 
though strangers all, I felt that I was among | No matter what else were his parting words-- 








friends at once. Perhaps, though you can not They are mine to treasure until I die, 
have portion in the gratitude that wells up in| With the clinging kisses and lingering looks, 
my soul while I recall their unwearied minis- The tender pain of that fond good-by. 





tries, you will yet share in my confidence as I 

end here the story of my part ‘in the Ranks,” | I did not weep—I tried to be brave— 
and may not be unwilling to listen to a few I watched him until he was out of sight— 
words from me about my experiences ‘‘in the | Then suddenly all the world grew dark, 
Hospital after Stone River.” And I was blind in the bright May night. 
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Blind and helpless I slid to the ground 
And lay with the night-dews on my hair, 
Till the moon was down, and the dawn was up, 
And the fresh May morn rose clear and fair. 


He was taken and I was left— 
Left to wait and to watch and pray— 
Till there came a message over the wires, 
Chilling the air of the August day. 


Killed in a skirmish eight or ten— 
Wounded and helpless as many more— 

All of them our Connecticut men— 
From the little town of Danbury, four. 


But I only saw a single name— 
Of one who was all the world to me: 

I promised to wait for him till I died— 
O God, O Heaven, how long will it be? 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
NEGRO SLAVE. 
Third Paper. 

N all instances which I remember to have 
noticed with reference to such fact, I have 
found among the religious slaves of the South 
traces, more or less distinct, of a blending of 
superstition and fetichism, modifying their im- 
pressions of Christianity. These traces become 
much more definite and tangible in proportion 
as the direct line of the slave’s descent can be 
traced backward to the pure African stock, and 
diminish rapidly as the mulatto element pre- 
vails. Ihave selected the subjects of the sketches 
in this paper as illustrations of the different forms 
which this element of the slave’s religious life 
assumes. And as these subjects were aged ne- 
groes, and possessed of a full share of the intel- 
ligence common to their class; and as, moreover, 
they had enjoyed from early youth the usual ad- 
vantages of religious culture, they may be con- 
sidered as presenting the fairest illustrations of 

this peculiarity. 


AUNT SARAH IN THE “ MAZES.” 

One of the most sensible, reliable, and obe- | 
dient servants that I ever had was Aunt Sarah. 
She was for many years our favorite ‘‘ house- | 
servant”—sometimes housekeeper, sometimes | 
nurse, sometimes cook; but in all her relations 
kind, gentle, and thoughtful. 

When Sarah first became a member of our 
family she was about forty-five years old, and 
was, as she declared, ‘‘ done past bein’ foolish.” 
She stood high in her own estimation, and was 
proud of possessing a superabundance of ‘real 
white-folks sense.” She had very little charity 
for the follies of ‘‘dem young niggers ;” and 
none at all for ‘‘de no ‘count ways” of some of 
the other servants in the family. Whatever else 
she was, she was always serious, earnest, and | 
above ‘‘ bein’ triflin.”” These traits are worthy 
of notice, because they show that, however they 
may in some lights appear, yet Sarah’s ‘‘ mazes” 
were to her very serious realities. 


| season for all yearly “ hirings.” 


Indeed the history of her life had had a direct 
tendency to make her sober and thoughtful, 
Much of it had been a life not only of unrequited 
toil and hardship, but one of toils endured and 
hardships experienced almost wholly among 
strangers. She was a ‘hired’ servant, her 


| master being too poor to keep her at he me, and 
| depending upon the “hire” of herself and chil- 
| dren for his own support. 


Her experience of 
life was not an unusual one among slaves, who 
often, reared almost in luxury by an indulgent 


| mistress, become at that mistress’s death the 
| property of some one of the children or heirs of 


the estate, who by his idleness and dissipation is 
reduced to poverty, and even destitution. As 
the son of her ‘‘ ole missus” Sarah had some 
respect for her master; but for his dissipation, 
and shiftlessness, and neglect of his family, she 
had no small measure of contempt. And a few 
months spent after her mistress’s death in her 
new home had so disgusted her that she de- 
manded to be hired out, that she might be 
‘“‘bringin’ in somefin to keep up de family.” 
so hired out she was, often amidst the brutal 
and driving ‘‘ white trash,” who kept her in rags 
and hunger, while her hire was paid yearly to 
her master—and expended, not for the family, 
but in the indulgence of his whisky-drinking and 
petty-gambling propensities. Thus for fifteen 
years had Sarah—now become ‘old Sarah,” 
and thus entitled to the universal cognomen of 
‘* Auntie”—been drinking, in the bitterness of 
her life-experiences, those draughts of sorrow 
which had produced in their effects the matured 
growth and ripened sedateness of her charac- 
ter. 

It was a bright day in her calendar and in 
ours when she first came to live with us. It 
was at the close of the Christmas holidays, the 
I had never 
seen Sarah, but had heard of her good qualities, 


| and had taken a long lease of her on the strength 


of her reputation. The last day of the Chrismas 
had come, and with it was to come our acquisi- 
tion. We were in great expectancy, and were 
discussing probabilities and possibilities con- 
cerning her, when the door opened, and, with 
a low courtesy, she stood before us. 

‘‘ Your sarvant, massa; your sarvant, missus.” 

Then a pause, and the hands meekly folded 
before her. She was as black as ebony, very 
short, very angular; dressed in yellow stripes, 
and with an enormous head-handkerchief and 
heavy plantation shoes. Altogether she was not 
imposing, but her countenance was expressive 
of energy, and she looked smart, good, amiable, 
and cheerful, and we were satisfied. Little did 
we then conceive of even the half of the quali- 
ties and virtues which were enshrined in that 
wiry, hardened form, and which were at our 
sole disposal by reason of the fifty dollars to be 
annually paid her drunken master. What we 
especially wish our readers to understand from 
our introduction of Sarah thus is that she was 
not, and from the circumstances could not have 
been, a romantic or sentimental creature, full of 





ancies and vagaries, and artfully seeking to im- 
se her visions and dreams upon more simple 
and credulous people. Such a_ physiological 
mbo liment as hers never developed much fancy, 
processes would have effectually eliminated any 
tendencies to cultivate the romantic, had her na- 
Her face 
ltogether honest, with its deeply-marked 
suffering ; 

learly evinced those plain, practical, sensible 


ture been by any possibility receptive. 
and her whole expression 


jualities which had gained her so good a reputa- 
10n. 

And yet she was given to what she called her 
‘ Mazes.” 


distinct attacks during a period of two 


Of these she had, to our knowledge, 


years, and then they passed away with her ‘‘con- | 


n.” Those who are learned in psycholog- 
ical analysis, and in spiritual manifestations, 
may define symptomatically their characteris- 
tics, and explain them with technical theolog- 
ical accuracy. 
at the time awakened my astonishment by their 
suddenness, and by the wholly inexplicable 
manner in which they came and departed. 

Maze Number One was a night scene, and 
was altogether frightful and even appalling. It 
occurred at midnight; and to understand the 

iddenness and startling character of the inci- 
lent, as far as it affected ourselves, one must 
irst understand something of that part of South- 
ern domestic economy which relates to servants’ 


‘‘ quarters.” These are at some little distance 


from the mansion of the white family, and to | 


them the house-servants are expected to retire 
ifter the labors of the day are concluded. They 
are the negroes’ home-sanctuaries, and afford 


them greater or less ®pportunities for retire- | 


ment and the performance of their own imme- 
diate domestic avocations. Here is garnered 
their humble wealth, consisting in part of a rough 
bedstead, and a bed filled with refuse chicken- 
feathers. 
item in the inventory of the slave’s personal 
property ; and if not composed of merchantable 


live-feathers, is generally so full of a certain un- | 
feathered life that its banishment from the man- | 


sion is dictated by a thoughtful regard for the 
undisturbed comfort of the white family. Aunt 
Sarah, in her domestic tastes, formed no excep- 
tion to the customs of her race, and was general- 
ly found after dark in her cabin; unless, perhaps, 
there were cases of sickness, when she would 
sleep upon a blanket on the floor by the bed of 
the patient to whom she was ministering. 

It was also the usual summer custom in the 
country village where we were living to sleep 
with unbolted doors and open windows, wholly 
unapprehensive of burglars and all night-walking 
gentry. This feature of Arcadian simplicity was 
rendered tolerable by the vigilance of the neigh- 
borhood patrol, composed of slave-owning white 
citizens. These were formed into regular com- 
panies; and in squads of half a dozen or more, 
under the command of a captain, performed in 
regular course their weekly services, arresting 


1 such a life-history of toils and hardening | 


I shall only give the facts as they | 


This latter article forms no small | 
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and whipping all such perambulating darkeys 
as, without ‘‘ passes” from their owners, were 
sky -larking and chicken - stealing around the 
neighborhood. Not having the fear of ‘‘ mazes” 
before our eyes, we had never experienced the 
necessity of being more careful with our doors 
than were our neighbors, until Maze Number 
One taught us greater caution. 

This occurred, as we have said, at midnight. 
We were slumbering in all the serene and bliss- 
ful obliviousness which ‘‘ tired Nature’s sweet re- 


| storer’’ sheds down upon innocent mortals, when 
| we were startled from our slumbers by the most 


dismal shrieks and howls which ever made night 
hideous: short, quick, hound-like yelpings, sub- 
siding into the deepest, hollowest, most agoniz- 
ing groans ever vented by tortured humanity. 
Before I could tear myself from the hold of my 
terror-stricken wife the door was burst open, and 
in rushed Aunt Sayah with the wildest horror 
depicted upon her countenance. I had never 
before seen her without her head-dress, and if 
each individual hair was not on end the tight 
twists of tanglod wool certainly were ‘like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Her eyes, 
expanded and glassy, seemed wildly starting 
from their sockets; and her hands were spread 
out before her as if deprecating the approach of 
some fearful vision. There was, moreover, per- 
ceptible in the moonlight a peculiarly pallid, 
lifeless hue cast over her bloodless countenance, 
not exactly a paleness, but a lustreless, wooden- 
like appearance, appalling and even sickening 
to witness. After standing thus a moment with 
arms extended, and every muscle strained to a 
statue-like rigidity, she suddenly uttered a shriek, 
and turning slowly around fell prone upon the 
floor; arms still outspread, and eyes retaining 
their glassy, wild, vacant expression. Then 
succeeded most dreadful groans, the intervals 
between which were filled with desponding, 
heart-rending ejaculations. 

“OQ Lord, I'm damned! 
hell! OJesus,do save me! J’minhell! Im 
IN HELL! O Jesus, do save me!” 

And this with a depth of energy and hoarse- 
ness of utterance the very embodiment of woe. 
[ shall never forget that night’s spectacle, nor 
the unavailing efforts to rouse the poor creature 
from her seeming trance, and convince her that 
she was still upon earth. ‘‘Oh, my sins! O 
Jesus, ’m in hell! O master, I’m damned!” 
were all the responses which the most assiduous 
kindness could wring from her. And thus for 
half an hour she continued, bathed in a cold 
sweat, and with pulse scarcely perceptible, until 
at last her agony ceased from utter prostration. 
Then, in a half-bewildered state, she rose and 
went to her cabin, leaving impressed upon our 
minds in vivid imagery a scene so full of horror 


O master, I’m in 


|and utter abjectness that the morning dawned 


before we again lost consciousness in slumber. 
The next morning Sarah came as usual to 
bring us fresh water, and perform her accustom- 
ed services of attendance upon her mistress. In 
reply to the questions concerning her night ad- 
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venture she quickly said she was ‘‘in a maze,” 
and seemed to consider the event rather credit- 
able than deplorable. Her appearance gave no 
index of any unusual emotion having shaken 
her; and she manifested no regret for the oc- 
currence, nor ever intimated that she dreaded a 
renewal of her vision. She was simply ‘‘in a 
maze, missus,” leaving the impression upon our 
minds that though mazes might be very myste- 
rious to us, yet she was perfectly familiar with 
all such little coincidences. This was Maze 
Number One, and in its character assimilated 
to the marvelous and horrible. 

Maze Number ‘Two was nipped in the bud, 
and became simply ridiculous, This occurred 
nearly a year afterward, and when we had re- 
moved to another locality. During this inter- 
val Sarah had given no indication of any special 
spiritualistic tendencies. By the utmost cheer- 
fulness of disposition and uhselfish devotion to 
our interests she had deeply ingratiated herself 
in the affections of her new master and mistress. 
To the children she had become a second mo- 
ther, and the little ones preferred her society 
and ministrations to those of their own mother, 
who, being an invalid, had been obliged to re- 
linquish them almost wholly to their sable at- 
tendant. Indeed, we had so long since ceased 
to regard that ‘‘ maze” as any thing else but a 
fearful vision of the past, that, when referring to 
it, we were more than ever puzzled to account 
for its singular phenomena. So quiet! so sens- 
ible! so undemonstrative! how had good old 
Sarah ever been the subject of such a vagary ? 
And as if more thoroughly to confuse all our 
reasonings upon the subject, this second maze 
came in broad daylight. It was then no som- 
nambulistic feat, growing out of disordered di- 
gestion or incipient dyspepsia. The physical 
theorists upon the subject were nonplused. It 
was only what old Sarah had termed it—‘‘a 
maze ;’’ and so far it was but some unknown, 
undescribed spiritualistic manifestation, called 
into activity by something like an overwhelm- 
ing conviction of her innate and persistent wick- 
edness. And then this second maze certainly 
was unlike the first; but inasmuch it never 
fully developed itself, it could not be rigidly an- 
alyzed and classed as a perfected phenomenon. 
Still, as Sarah called this also a ‘‘ maze,” it 
must, in her opinion at least, have belonged to 
a category similar to that of the former. As 
before, we shall give but the facts, leaving the 
more philosophical among our readers to locate 
and classify them as they may deem most satis- 
factory to themselves, 

This maze occurred on Sunday morning. 
Sarah as usual had performed her weekly tasks, 





and as Sunday was a day of cheerful rest with | 


her, we were the more surprised at the gloom 
and despondency which were plainly evinced 
during the early morning. It was Sarah's spe- 
cial pride upon important occasions to join the 
younger house-girls who waited in the dining- 
room, and at such times to confine her personal 
services at the table to master and mistress. 








Every Sunday was a kind of holiday, and, dresse@ 
in her best for the occasion, she had, as usual, 
this morning placed herself at mistress’s chair, 
as a special servant. During the breakfast she 
seemed unusually serious, and before its comple- 
tion suddenly left the table and retired to her 
own cabin. Some two hours afterward, as the 
family were about leaving for church, Sarah was 
summoned that she might receive from her mis- 
tress the keys, which conveyed the formal sur- 
render of house, store-rooms, children, and prem- 
ises in general into her faithful guardianship. 
But no Sarah was to be found. Her bell was 
loudly rung, and her name called by officious 
little darkeys in every key-note of piping child- 
hood, still there was no response: what could it 
mean? was she sick? or had she herself gone to 
church in some sudden, unannounced, and un- 
permitted manner ? 

Supposing the former of these possibilities 
the probable one, I started for Sarah’s cabin, 
and entered the door upon my mission of inves- 
tigation. A glance was suflicient. She stood 
erect in her cabin, the same rigidity of feature, 
the same staring, glassy eyes and bloodless coun- 
tenance—she was again in a **‘maze;” but not 
of that utterly wretched and demoniacal kind 
which had characterized her former night-vision. 
She seemed utterly regardless of my presence, 
and would not reply to my inquiries, and not 
until I had taken hold of her, and turned her 
completely round, rather suddenly, did she mani- 
fest any appreciation of my attentions. The 
whirl which I had given her had brought her 
right-about-face full fronting the door of her 
cabin. This opened into the yard, beyond which 
was a larger yard openjng into a beautiful oak 
grove of several acres. ‘This grove was at times 
a favorite resort of Sarah’s, and she frequently 
spent an hour or more with our little babe in 
her arms, walking, meditating, and singing relig- 
ious hymns to her protégé. 

Whether the sudden confronting of this shady 
retreat awakened peculiar religious associations 
and remembrances no one can tell; but the sight 
of it seemed to have a very moving effect upon 
Sarah. Gazing forward with a far-reaching, 
glaring vision, she commenced, slowly raising 
her hands and bringing the palms gently to- 
gether, ejaculating, ‘‘O Jesus! O Jesus! O 
Jesus!” the repetitions increasing in quickness 
with each utterance. When she had thus reached 
the climax of rapidity in her ejaculations, she 
suddenly clapped her hands above her head with 
great violence, and with a loud shout of ‘*O 


Jesus!” and a high leap from the door-step of 


the cabin, she broke for the grove, hands clap- 
ping and shouts meanwhile continuing. 
Anticipating some such episode, I had placed 
myself a short distance from her cabin, so that 
she could pass through the gate but by coming 
within my reach; and I thought I had better 
arrest her. My first pass caught her turban, 
which most faithlessly gave way and exposed 
her mass of peculiar head-tangles, usually so 
carefully covered. The second gathered the 
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wool itself, which furnished one of the finest ‘“*Oh, master! is you a preacher?” 
holds possible for retaining an escaping fugitive. Ker-swash, as before, went the tranquilizing 
After two or three desperate leaps, made with | fluid into the suddenly opened orifice. 
maddened energy, the poor creature finding her- ‘*Oh, massa! is you a preacher ?” 
self firmly held, dropped suddenly upon her; No answer; but the steadily-impelled fluid 


knees, and lifted up her voice in most dismal; went into every opening and crevice of her now 

and far-reaching howlings. relaxed countenance, and wherever else the laws 
By this time the whole household were gath-| of gravity gave it entrance. 

ered upon the back gallery of the mansion, and ** Oh, is you a preacher, massa ?” 

were looking on in excited wonder. It was, too, Water as before, and thus on until the sec- 

the hour for church, and along the sidewalk, in| ond bucket was exhausted. At the approach 

front of the residence, the worshipers were pour-| of the third bucket the patient wholly subsided. 

ing toward the sanctuary. I began to find my-| A glance at her face was sufficient to convince 

self in a quandary. Should I hold on or let go? | the most skeptical that the raging demon of her 

If the latter, the poor creature might rush ma-j| fancy was exorcised. She was calm, placid, 

niac-like to the woods and inflict upon herself | and meek-eyed as she had ever been when the 

injury. If I continued, in full view of the} troubling spirit was not upon her. 

passers-by, I, a preacher, would evidently be} ‘* My dear massa, don’t go for trow dat water 

slandered, and charged with cruelty, and raising | in my face. What am de matter?” 

an uproar, and committing a serious violation} ‘ Why, Sarah, you are dangerously sick, and 

of the Sabbath to the great annoyance of sober-| I am trying to cure you. Do you know what 

minded church-going citizens. And yet I must | you have been doing ?” 


do something. Old Sarah was shouting like a} ‘* No, massa; I only knows dat I had a maze, 
maniac. an’ when I comes to I all wet wid de water. 

I had heard of the influence of cold water in ‘Well, if you feel better, go change your 
hysterical cases, and it suddenly occurred to.me | dress, and go in to your mistress.” 
that I had better try its virtues in this instance. ‘* Yes, massa, I be dere d’rectly.” 
Calling upon my man-servant, who was wonder- | And sure enough, with her face much bright- 


ingly viewing the scene, I quickly had a bucket} er for the washing it had received, and beaming 
of water, fresh from the adjoining well, placed | with smiles and joyfultess, and in the glories of 
upon the ground before me. | a clean dress and towering turban, Sarah soon 
Now commenced the Hydropathic treatment | presented herself for inspection. 
of the mazes; and a more perfect cure was never, This was Maze Number Two, and the reflec- 
probably, more ridiculously effected. tions to which the incidents gave rise were much 
With my right hand firmly entwined in her} more satisfactory to me than those which grew 
entangled wool-twists, and the bucket of water) out of the occurrences of the former maze. I 
resting before her upon the ground, and with | was now satisfied that these states were in some 
her face, which from her low stature was, when | way produced by Sarah’s peculiar views of her 
kneeling, but about a foot above the bucket, | sinfulness. Though she could give no intelli- 
slightly bent over it, I commenced, with my left} gible account of her feelings, nor of their ante- 
hand hollowed into an extemporized scoop, my } cedents, and could show no logical connection 
application. between her thoughts, ideas, or emotions, and 
**Q Jesus!” shouted old Sarah, with mouth} the transcendental state into which she was 
fully extended. And ker-swash went a hand-| thrown, yet the attempted escape to the grove, 
ful of water into the opened orifice. and the appeal to massa’s being a ‘ preacher,” 
**O Jesus!” Again ker-swash went the wa-| showed conclusively that she herself connected 
ter as soon as her mouth was opened. And so} the facts of her condition with the expression in 
on at each howling ejaculation. This was con- | some form of religious susceptibility. 
tinued until the first bucket of water was ex- sut my doubts and uncertainties were never 
hausted, and the patient had become evidently | fully at rest until after Maze Number Three. 
sobered by the process. Her muscles had re-| This was wholly satisfactory. 
laxed their rigidity, her iris had contracted to} This final exhibition of Sarah’s peculiar form 
its natural dimensions, and I had sufficient as-| of religious sensibility occurred during the fol- 
surance from the general quiet and composed | lowing summer, and about a twelvemonth froi 
condition of the patient that the diagnosis had | the second manifestation. In the interval much 
been correct, and the subject was in a fair way | pains had been taken by Aunt Sarah’s mistress 
of recovery. While the second bucket of water! to instruct her fully in the true nature of re- 
was being brought there was a partial return | pentance, conviction, and the method of pardon 
of the paroxysms. But this was accompanied | through an atoning Saviour. These lessons had 
by an evident exercise of the reflective facul-| not been without their effect, doubtless, though 
ties, and so far the symptoms were additionally | we could hardly call the effects perceptible. 
favorable. Sarah had evidently returned from | Sarah once or twice intimated pretty plainly 
her state of rapt ecstasy, and was conscious of | that ‘‘white folks was different from cullud pus- 
earthly relations and impressions. She now com-| sons,” and didn’t seem to like a religion much 
menced a new order of shoutings, and addressed | that was not at all in the line of her emotions. 
to her earthly rather than heavenly master. |I think, too, that she was very much affected 
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about the time of the last maze, by attendance 
at a camp-meeting, where she seemed to enjoy 
herself intensely. Any how, it was not long 
after this camp-meeting that Maze Number Three 
occurred, 

This happened in the early part of a beautiful 
summer evening. My wife and I were sitting by 
an open window, enjoying the exquisite loveliness 
of our surroundings. The moonlight slept quict- 
ly and in checkered patches upon the lawn before 
us; the mocking-birds were nestling in the trees 
above us; the roses, jasmines, and myrtle-blooms 
were making the air almost sickening with the 
wealth of their fragrance. Suddenly, from the 
fields beyond the lawn, came up a loud, pro- 
longed shout of rejoicing: ‘*O Jesus! O glory! 
O Jesus! O glory!’ accompanied by a clapping 
of hands, a wild, hysterical laugh, and ‘* Bress 
de good Lord Jesus!” * I’se happy!” ‘ Halle- 
lujah!” and then a sudden burst of singing: 





‘*] want to go where Jesus gone, 





Aun’ play *pon de golden harp, 
An’ play "pon de len harp, 
An’ play *pon de golden harp; 





I want to go where Jesus gone, 
An’ play ‘pon de golden harp.” 


Hallelujah!” 

Aunt Sarah was again in a maze. 

Soon we saw her approaching. She came 
slowly up the hill, and a¢ross the lawn, talking 
to herself, but without any of the violent actions 


‘“*Oh, bressed Jesus! 


which had before characterized her mazes. She | 


was talking to herself, but quite audibly : 

**Sins all gone, bress de Lord! Leff um 
down dere under dat tree. Amen! bress de 
Lord! Took ’emself right out’n ’emself. Neb- 
ber go back no more—no, bress de Lord!” And 
here, catching sight of her mistress at the win- 
dow: ‘Oh, missus, I done got forgibness. I 
so full ob glory. 
I got de forgibness.” 

‘** Have you had a maze, Sarah ?’ 

‘Yes, missus, but de maze all gone now. 
Seen de Lord Jesus, down uhder dat chainy- 
berry tree. 
sins! Glory be to Jesus, missus! I got de for- 
gibness.”’ 

And so it afterward seemed in fact. Sarah 
had no more ‘‘mazes.” From that night she 
walked meekly, humbly, and happily, in the 
light of her newly-found pardon. A few weeks 
afterward I received her into the church, and 
during the after-years that she remained with 
us she was a happy, devoted Christian. That 
vision seen in her prayerful vigils, under the 
china-tree, had shed a never-failing light into 
her heart, bringing a quiet and assuring peace 
to her before-time troubled spirit. I used often 
afterward to contrast her air of deep, placid re- 


’ 


Done got forgibness for all my 


pose, with the horrible, appalling spectacle of | 
her first maze-agony ; and, in the exercise of a| 


faith far less unreserved than her own, it was 
not difficult to believe that she had heard and 
proved the promise of the ‘‘ Blessed Jesus” in- 
vitation : ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


De dear Lord Jesus, missus. | 


GIFTS OF HEALING, 
It has been a great question among theolog- 
ical experts, whether religion changes a man’s 
constitutional propensities. So far as regards 
the subject of this sketch we can very positively 
affirm, that Old Elihu was not deprived of many 
evil and exceedingly sinful propensities, nor of 
his carnal appetites, nor debasing superstitions, 
by any amount of ancient piety which he may 
aforetime have possessed, nor by any active 
present piety, of which he possessed hardly suf- 
ficient for his daily guidance and respectability. 
And yet he was an old and creditable mem- 
ber of the church. How old he was, no one, 
not even himself, could tell. He professed to 
remember incidents of the invasion of South 
Carolina by the British; but he was, notwith- 
standing, very vigorous and active, and was far 
from considering himself among the superan- 
nuated. He had been all through his long life 
an attendant uyon the preaching of the Gospel, 
and during the greater part of it he had con- 
tinued a member of the church. He was also 
possessed of an ordinary share of intelligence ; 
and it was a matter of some interest to examine 
| minutely his character, and see how largely the 
| moral and spiritual elements had become devel- 
oped, during his life-long attendance upon the 
| Gospel ministry. During the four years in 
which he was a member of my church and fam- 
ily, I had an opportunity to learn the full meas- 
ure of his spiritual attainments; and though I 
have no expectation that I can do justice to his 
sense of the moral, the religious, and the super- 
natural, yet as his was a peculiar character, and 
as the peculiarities, so far as affected by his re- 
ligious knowledge, resolved themselves into dis- 
| tinct elements, we can perhaps best describe 
them under their appropriate heads. 
And, first, his A: ligious Attainments. 
The manifestation of the strictly religious ele- 
}ment in Elihu’s character was limited to his 
| peculiar observance of the Sabbath. For this, 
the preparation commenced on the Saturday 
evening previous. The first duty, and one 
| which was paramount to all other duties in 
Elihu’s theology, was the providing liberally 
for his own inner-man. Not that he did not 
sympathize with the supposed wants of others, 
but that he did, with an intensity peculiar to 
himself, appreciate most heartily the joys of a 
| ** big feed,” whenever he had sufficient leisure 
| to accomplish it. One could, however, pardon 
this weakness, in consideration of the benevo- 
lent charity which he extended even to the 
brutes around him, to whom he was always 
most liberal. He often boasted that ‘‘ nothin’ 
never went hongry whar he was,’’ and as a rule 
| of practice his own performances were its fullest 
confirmation. So that it was nothing incon- 
sistent with Elihu’s Sunday anticipations that 
he should, on the Saturday night previous, make 
| his unfailing purchases of such luxuries as seem- 
ed to him worthy of being devoured on such a 
serious occasion. 
| After the breakfast—which he always cooked 





himself, and which joint operation of cooking 


1 eating occupied seldom less than three 
hours—Elihu having ceased from his task of 
nward furnishing, next proceeded to the ques- 
ion of outward adorning, in which department 
He 


yssessed in common with most of his race a 


ie was also a man of extensive resources. 


strong passion for accumulation. In his case 
the passion was most largely developed in the 
lepartment 
rience in life had enabled him to make a most 
During the week-days, 
this collection was safely tumbled away in a 
ve deal chest se curely padlocked, and I doubt 
t was ever fully ventilated except upon the 
ibbat 


of old clothes; and his long expe- 


surprising collection. 


occasions. But on Sunday morning 


» treasure-house was opened, and the various 
nts were studiously arranged upon an old 
thes-line, which in preparation for the cere- 
mony had been previously extended across the 
ntre of his cabin. The arranging of the arti- 
les having been satisfactorily completed, Elihu 
would place himself in a meditative attitude, 
nd survey the effect with regard to its general 
impression. If this was satisfactory, an old 
andle-box—his usual seat—was placed before 
the motley assortment, and the question of the 
selection for the daily service was carefully con- 
sidered. When this was decided there was a 
shaving process to be accomplished, and Elihu 
was soon attired for the performance of his de- 
votions. 

Nothing could exceed the devoutness and 
dignity with which, when thus suitably adorned, 
Elihu emerged from his cabin with stately hat, 

te neckcloth, and fantastic cane; and slow- 
ly, almost grandly, proceeded to church. On 
other days the middle of the road came most 
natural; on Sundays, he conscientiously kept on 

sidewalk. On week-days, if a stray dog 
passed near him, the unlucky cur was always 
greeted with a kick; on Sunday he would pause 
at the crossing for the same cur to pass before 
him. So sedate, and formal, and dignified was 
he, that to see him you would think earthly pas- 
sion seldom ruffled the smoothness of his sanc- 
tity. And so when in church. Whose head 
so erect in praise, or whose knees so pliant in 
prayer as Elihu’s? Who attended more scru- 
pulously to the singing, or more devoutly to the 
sermon? Who in a more devoted manner de- 
posited so regularly the dime upon the table when 
contributions were solicited? And though he 
never prayed nor exhorted, yet in all forms and 
appearances he was as punctilious as a Pharisee. 

And this, as far as I could ever learn, was 
the sum total of Elihu’s religion. He was for 
four years in my service, and I never heard from 
his cabin the voice of prayer or any sound of 
devotion. He was in religion an intense form- 
alist, and his character in this particular is the 
more worthy of notice, because so rare among 
his emotional and demonstrative people. 

I can not, therefore, say more about the 
strictly religious element of Elihu’s character, 
because there was not much of this element to 
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better express 


than by 


speak of. And perhaps I can not 
the cause of my inability to 
iphorisms, 1e 


do this 
quoting one of his own wi 
to me when I had one¢ 
he had so soon dispatched his allowance at noon- 


lay 


expressed surprise 
‘* Massa, de short horse soon curried.” 
litable 
ich re- 
and who professed such de- 
the Sabbath. As 


and, he was not above the reproach of 


to 


As for his mora/s, they were not cre 
a church-member who had 
ligious instruction, 


received so m 


vout sanctity a hus 


upon 
incon- 
and I had reason to suspect his liberal 


appropriation of the contents of my corn-crib to 


tinency; 


supply his own exhausted exchequer. His con- 


science was, however, fully shielded from any 


remorseful twinges by a peculiar theory of the 


meum and tuwn which he upon one occasion ex- 


pounded for my especial benefit. 
Among the most annoying pests of the 

ern communities are the keepers of the 

or petty stores, for the public re 


South- 
e dog- 
geries,” ttailin 

of sundry groceries in general, and the private 
or clandestine vending, by barter or sale, of mis- 
erable poisonous whisky. This latter 

cery,” under the provincial cognomen of ‘corn- 
juice,” and * tangle-leg,” although 
vended in direct defiance of the 
and provided, is by far the most heavy article 
of traffic, and is purchased by the negroes not 
so often for cash as for corn, cotton, 

other plantation products as they can 
fully steal from their masters. These 
are accumulated in large quantities in the lofts 
and other out-of-the-way places of the 
gery,” and when the location is in the midst of 
a large planting community, and afar from com- 
petitors, it is not unusual for the proprietors of 
these whisky shanties to lay the foundation of 
considerable fortunes. 

Among the sufferers by such illicit traffic was 
our neighbor, Squire H——, and so largely had 
he suffered from the purloining by his own ne- 
groes that the subject had become one of public 
notoriety. Wishing to sound Elihu upon the 
facts of the rumors, and learn something of their 
character and extent, I one day introduced the 
matter to his notice by the following questions: 

‘*Do you know Squire H- 

“Yes, massa, I knows some of dem incon- 
siderably. I finds my wife in dat 
hood.” 

‘*What kind of boys are they, Elihu? 
you consider them honest ?” 

‘¢Well, massa, dat am a hard question. 
gers’ qualities varies. 
jess ornary.” 

‘* What have you heard about their stealing 
the wheat from the gin-house (cotton-gin) ?” 

‘*Weil, massa, ’ports is variss, but ‘ports is 


gro= 
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made 
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success- 
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Do 
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oncertain; sometime de dogs barks when d 
coon ain’t dar.” 

*¢* But Squire H—— is very liberal to his ne- 
I shouldn’t think they would steal from 
their own master.” 

Now this was purposely touching upon very 
sensitive ground. Elihu carried the key to my 
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own corn-crib, and I was quite certain, from the 
frequent and sudden diminution of the pile with- 
in, that some of it went to pay for the increase 
of his extensive wardrobe. He didn’t flinch, 
however, but was only a shade more thoughtful 
as he replied, 

‘Well, Sah, dere is niggers wat steals, and 
dere is niggers wat don’t call dat stealin’.” 

‘“*What do you mean? Because it is their 
awn master’s ?” 

‘* Nigger take wat nigger raises.” 

Elihu had thus his own theory of morals, 
and, unlike some other moralists, his practice 
conformed rigidly to his theory. How he ex- 
tended his doctrine to the corn, which, as the 
crib rapidly failed when it ought not, I was 
obliged to purchase, and that ‘‘ nigger” didn’t 
raise, I never ascertained ; fo; though doubtless 
he could by varying the principle have adjusted 
the theory, yet I found no modification of his 
practice. 

Should the inference seem unavoidable that 
Elihu’s religious profession was all a sham, and 
that he was an unworthy member of the church, 
I must solicit for him a little charity. The 
reader does not yet fully understand Elihu. He 
had his peculiar views of religion, and his faith 
sought rather to manifest itself, not in the de- 
partment of everyday morality, but soared into 
the loftier region of the supernatural. Elihu’s 
religion was a power; it defended him from 
evil spirits, and enabled him to perform gifts of 
healing, and in thesé departments he sedulous- 
ly cultivated it. 

Passing by his cabin door soon after he had 
become a member of my colored family, I ob- 
served that over the door had been nailed an in- 
verted horse-shoe. Now as Elihu’s special de- 
partment was the stable, and ‘as he was, more- 
over, noted for his great skill as an hostler, I at 
first imagined that it was a professional sign, 
denoting that the occupant within was desirous 
of performing for his friends some specific achieve- 
ments in farriery. On questioning him, how- 
ever, I found that, instead of being placed as an 
insignia of his art, the horse-shoe was rather a 
charm against certain magical arts performed 
by certain supernatural agencies denominated 
witches. 

‘* What is that over your door, Elihu?” 

** Dat fur witches, massa.” 

‘** For what ?” 

‘* Witches, massa. Nebber sleep, no how, 
widout horse-shoe to keep out de witches.” 

** What are witches, Elihu ?” 

‘*Massa nebber hear tell of Mars Suttle’s 
horses ?” 

Now “ Mars Suttle’ was a very prominent 
member of a church to which I preached in en 
adjoining neighborhood. He was in some re- 
spects a gentleman of unusual native talents, 
and as I often enjoyed his hospitality when in 
his vicinity, Elihu considered that he was quoting 
weighty authority. 

‘* What of Squire Suttle’s horses ?” 

** Witches ride dem lass winter almos’ to deff.” 
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‘*Mars Suttle catch um heself. He too 
smart for ’em any how. Dey no ride his horses 
nex’ time.” 

‘*Why, what do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand you. What do you mean by catching 
witches ?” 

** Kill de man dat ’witch ’em. Mars Suttle 
know for to fetch ’em for sure.” 

** How did he do it?” 

** Druv de nail right trew him, massa. So de 
man die, an’ de witches nebber come no more.” 

** A nail through him ?” 

‘*Sartain, massa. Cut him out’n de paper, 
an’ nail him ’gin de plank in de barn, an’ dat 
man die for sartain an’ for sure. Mars Suttle 
know how ‘0 fetch’em dattime. Dis nigger no 
fool nudde’. Go ask Mars Suttle.” 

The amount of all which story was—as I aft- 
erward learned from one of Squire Suttle’s neigh- 
bors—that the Squire had two sources of anxi- 
ety—the one a superstitious weakness, and the 
other a couple of rollicking, dare-devil sons, who 
roamed the country round in uproarious frolick- 
ing, while all the time the father supposed them 
in bed and quietly sleeping. In these midnight 
frolics the Squire’s carriage-horses were made 
to suffer, and he having more than once in the 
early morning found his stable-door carefully 
locked, the key in the house, and the horses 
within the stable covered with sweat and dust, 
and with every indication of hard night-driv- 
ing, conceived the idea that a neighbor, with 
whom he was not upon good terms, had malicious- 
ly delivered them over to be worried to death 
by witches, whose night-riding was not upon 
broomsticks, as of old, but upon the Squire’s 
identical carriage-horses. To test the question 
of witch-working the sufferer had employed an 
infallible though somewhat dangerous ordeal. 
This was to cut out of paper an image, more or 
less accurate, of the person possessing the witch- 
working power, and pierce the image with a 
sharp nail through the region where the heart 
was supposed to be located, nailing it thus to 
the wallof the building frequented by the witches, 
and lo! in a short time, the witch-worker, if 
guilty, would begin to pine away, and would 
gradually die, and the witches be released from 
further service. This the Squire had done se- 
cretly, and the wicked neighbor suspected had, 
sure enough, died, and the Squire’s horses were 
no more night-ridden. 

All these things Elihu had learned from the 
servants in the Squire’s family, and, being a 
mortal enemy to witch-workers, he had exulted 
greatly in the Squire’s triumph. Hence his 
‘Mars Suttle know how to fetch ’em dat time, 
an’ dis nigger no fool nudder.” 

From the fact that ‘‘ Mars Suttle’s” theory of 
witches corresponded so exactly with that of Eli- 
hu I inferred that they had both been taught by 
the same kind of teacher. The Squire had 
learned it probably when a child from his negro 
nurse, and Elihu imbibed it as a necessary part 
of his native superstition, 


** Who says it was done by witches ?” 
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Another phase of his super-sensuous concep-|ly important. He was evidently bound upon 


ion of religion was the supposed power which | some errand. Drawing himself up to his full 
its possessor received to perform certain mirac- height, and extending his hand imperatively : 





ulous cures both upon animals and fellow-mor- ‘** Pass, massa; please, Sir?” 
tals. ‘*Pass! for what ?” 
My first realization of this new method of the “Sent for, Sir, d’reetly. Muss go to Mars 
application of religion to the successful achiev- John Hewitt’s.” 
ing of results in practical life was Elihu’s suc- ** John Hewitt’s! why, it is at least five miles. 
cess with one of my horses. What are you going there for this time of night ?” 
I had obtained from Virginia a thorough-bred ‘* Obleeged to go, Sir. Crissey got her palate 
mare, which I had set apart for my own especial down.” 
use as a saddle-horse. During the overland **Got what ?” 
journey the mare had become quite emaciated, ‘* Palate down, Sir. Mars Hewitt say come 
and was, upon its arrival, delivered over to Eli- | d’rectly. Pass, if you please, Sir.” 
hu, with a request that he would do what he ‘* What does he want you for?” 
could in the way of recuperating and developing ‘*T pulls up de palate, Sah.” 
the valuable animal. For several weeks all his *¢ How pull it up?” 
exertions seemed ineffectual. This was the ‘* Well, I gits d’rec:ions, Sah, an’ I pulls up 
more remarkable as his skill as an hostler was in | de palate.” 
that whole region unparalleled. Suddenly, how- ‘* Well, how do you pull it up?” 


ever, a marked improvement became evident, “ Finds de har, Sah, up here” (placing his fore- 
and Elihu, who had been suffering deep morti- | finger upon the apex of his skull), ‘‘an’ pulls de 
fication from his previous failure, became corre- , palate up.” 

spondingly jubilant. ‘* How do you know which hairs to pull ?” 

** Foun’ de hars (hairs) at lass, massa,” said At first no reply, but a mysterious scratching 
he one morning, as I was expressing my gratifi- | back of the ear. Upon the question being repeat- 
cation at the visible improvement of the animal. | ed, and after a pause— 

‘* Hab ’im seal-fat in tree week longer.” “Well, I knows, Sir, but I can’t splanicate. 

‘* Found what ?” said I, in real astonishment. | I does it offen, Sir.” 

**De hars, massa: ’tort I’d git d’rections ’pon ‘* Whose palate did you ever pull up ?” 
dat mission.” ‘*Sent for, by de white folks, Sir, all roun’ de 

** What hairs and what mission? I don’t un- | country.” 
derstand you.” This I afterward ascertained was true. Elihu 

Elihu here scratched the wool behind his | was widely known as possessing the mysterious 
right ear in a very mysterious manner, and gift. Of course “the pass” was given, and he 
seemed disposed to throw no more light upon departed upon his healing mission. 
my darkened intelligence. By dint of much After this I ceased to judge of Elihu’s re- 
questioning I at last drew out of him this in- | ligion as I did of that of more ordinary mortals. 
formation: that he had for a time sought in He was outwardly, on Sundays and at all meet- 
vain for certain specific hairs, growing under | ings, a rigid moralist, and as such he was be- 
the fore-shoulder of the animal, which hairs, | yond the reach of church-discipline. His pecul- 
if plucked, secundum artem, held between the iar view of the spiritual and the supernatural 
thumb and forefinger in a certain manner, | rendered hopelessly impossible any other faith 
chopped fine, and mixed with the horse’s food, | than that by which he was enabled to perform 
would result in the rapid fattening of the ani- | successfully his works of sublime mystery. 
mal. To find these hairs needed a kind of 
spiritual direction, which for a time he had been 
unable to obtain. He had all the time been Aunt Maria was a “‘ child’s nurse.” She be- 
pulling the wrong hairs, as was evident from the | longed to my brother’s colored family in South- 
horse’s unchanged condition. But now the fat- ern Mississippi. She was a most respectable 
tening process had commenced, showing that he | negress, about fifty years of age, tall, portly, and 
had received ‘‘right d’rections ’pon dat mission.” scrupulously neat in person and appearance. 

But it was not until some months after this | She was always well dressed, and as an import- 
event that I was fully enlightened as to the ex- ant part of her adornments she displayed, upon 
tent of Elihu’s gifts of working, as manifested in even the most ordinary occasions, a remarkably 
another direction and upon a loftier theatre. He | showy and well-arranged turban—a sure mark 
also exercised the gifts of healing, for the relief | of her belonging to ‘‘de ’stocacy.” She was a 
of human infirmities. faithful, honest, and very responsible servant, 

It was nearly nine o'clock in the evening. I and considered herself capable not only of direct- 
was reading in my bedroom, in momentary ex- | ing and counseling all ‘de niggers,” but also 
pectation of the ‘* nine o’clock drum-beat,” the | of advising, and even reproving, her own mis- 
signal for all wandering darkeys to hurry home, | tress and the ‘‘ white family” generally. 
and also for the setting of the vigilant night- This sense of authority doubtless grew out of 
patrol to guard the surrounding neighborhood. | the fact that her business was to take care of, 
Suddenly Elihu, unannounced, stood before me, | raise, and ‘*’tend ’pon” massa’s children, re- 
dressed in a dignified suit and looking profound-- ceiving them at their birth, and having the al- 
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most exclusive care of them until well grown, 
and as it is but a short step from governing the 
children to governing the parents, Maria con- 
sidered herself at liberty to take that responsi- 
bility, especially with her mistress. 

‘* Now, missus”—she would say, whenever the 
mother extended to the younger children any 
unusual indulgence — ‘‘ now, missus, you jess 
gwine to ruing dat chile. I knows you is. I 
wants dat chile brot up in de ammunition ob de 
Lord, but you gwine to done ruing dat chile, 
notwithstandin’ accordin.’” 

Sometimes she would say, ‘‘ Missus, dat not 
de way to raise de chile. 
God for dat chile, missus. 


You ’sponsible ’fore 

S’pose you dress um 
so fine de debbil make um proud, den how you 
gwine sarcumvent dat possibility? Missus, I 
wants dat chile raised ’cordin’ to de gos-pill.” 

From this conspicuous anxiety that suitable 

religious impressions and gospel training should 
be secured for ‘* de precious offsprings,”’ it must 
not be inferred that the white family were des- 
titute of the graces and practice of piety. The 
family was a Christian household. It was only 
Maria's intensified religious disposition which 
gave her anxieties this direction. This also as- 
sumed other forms of development. She had 
become, from long habit, accustomed to refer 
every incident and event in her own private his- 
tory to the Lord, inviting his particular attention 
for good or for evil upon all around her, as they 
chanced to be her friends or enemies. Such fa- 
miliarity argued either a very high degree of 
spiritual attainments, or else an utter want of 
reverence for the Deity. Which it was, let 
every man judge according to the light which is 
in him. 

The wealth of Maria’s affections was about 
equally divided between the children and a cher- 
ished brood of chickens, her own special proper- 
ty. These chickens being in more danger than 
the children, were daily placed by Maria under 
the immediate guardianship of the Deity him- 
self, lest they should be by profane and evil- 
minded persons stolen and devoured. This com- 
mittal of her personal property to the care of a 
special Providence was made at frequent inter- 
vals, while she was performing her accustomed 
duties, perhaps rocking the child to sleep—Ma- 
ria singing her requests to the Deity in the form 
of an improvised lullaby. Here again it will 
be noticed that Maria’s method of ‘‘ committing 
her ways unto the Lord” savored either of great 
devoutness or of great irreverence. 

One thing soon manifested itself. With all 
her professed devotion Maria had nothing of 
that gentle, forgiving spirit toward her enemies 
which we are taught to consider a legitimate 
fruit of the Gospel. This at first led me to 
doubt whether Maria was a very intelligent 
Christian, so far as regarded the spirit of her 
profession ; and I became after a time fully con- 
vineed that her Christianity was more persistent 
and offensive than meek, patient, and orthodox. 

At the time of which I now speak an Irish- 
man named Dan was employed by Maria’s mas- 
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ter as gardener; and he, with his family, o 
pied the ‘‘gardener’s house,” not far from M 
ria’s cabin. Now Dan and his famil) 

Catholics, and they had persuaded Maria a1 
others of the colored servants to attend M 


and witness their imposing forms of worship. 
All this pleased Maria sensibly, until, unfort) 
nately for the Catholic profession, an affl 
event occurred which conclusively convin« 
Maria that all Catholics were a set of | | 
crites and impostors. This event was to Ma 
one of great importance. 
stole her chickens. 

Maria referred her sorrows, fe l 
wishes during this afflictive bereavement, as al] 
expected she would, to a tribunal no less im- 
portant than that of the Omnipotent Deit 
But her original mauner of doing this stru 
me—-a comparative strang 





In fact, some on 





rer to her methods— 
as something quite unusual in Christian practi 
and experience. 





However, her peculiar method 
did not long remain a novelty ; it became a daily 
exercise, and continued so as long as her sor- 
rows continued poignant. This peculiar man- 
ner of recounting her sorrows to the Deity was 
exhibited under the form of a daily chant. And 
I am obliged in all truthfulness to mention also 
that Maria did, in addition, what a Christian 
should not have done; that is, she invoked, 





through the same medium, the infliction of dire- 
ful punishment upon the supposed offender. 

Nothing could convince Maria that these of- 
fenders were any others than her former friends 
—the gardener’s family, though there was not a 
shadow of evidence to justify her suspicions. It 
was very fortunate for them, however, innocent 
if they were, that Maria’s petitions were not 
availing. During the continuance of these feel- 
ings of bereavement and of injury, we would 
have at least once a day a scene something like 
the following : 

We would be sitting upon the veranda quiet- 
ly smoking, or reading, or chatting, as the in- 
clination prompted, when suddenly would rise 
upon the profound stillness of the scene a strong, 
high-keyed, nasal plaint, indignant and doleful, 
half chant, half recitative, and most profoundly 
earnest : 

“* Oh-h-h-h, Jesus! Oh-h-h-h, Jesus! 
An’ dey make long prayers, 
An’ dey sing long psalms, 
But dey steal my chick-ins, Lord: 
Oh-h-h, Jesus! Oh-h-h, Jesus!” 





Then, as an interlude, would follow a contin- 
uous humming sound, as if gathering up her 
feelings into metrical shape; and again would 
the plaint burst forth : 


* An’ dey go to church, 
An’ dey make long prayers, 
An’ dey make dere long con-fessions ; 
But dey'll all be damned 
In dat drefful day; 
For dey steal my chick-ins, Lord: 
Oh-h-h, Jesus! Oh-h-h, Jesus! 


**Soon, Lord, come down, 
In de burnin’ fire, 


HALF 


Wid de brimstone | 

An’ make dem ‘mazed ; 

For all dere lies, 

A’ 
For dey steal my chick- 


h-h-h, Jesus! Oh-h-h 


dere *poc-a-sies ; 
ins, Lor 
, Jesu 
This I learned at the time was not the only 
occasion of Maria’s peculiar method of anathe- 
Whenever displeased by any event, or 
» victim of any arrangement which offended 
igainst her own wishes imposed upon her pe- 
jar hardship, the Lord, the family, and the 
1ecighbors were all sure to hear of it, at short 
intervals, and until she had soothed her own feel- 
ings by the violence of her chants and recita- 


matizing 


tions. 

How far all this was a legitimate Christian 
exercise others and not ourselves can decide. 
Evidently Maria herself considered it such. She 
prided herself upon her religion, and thus ‘* tole 
de Lord all her ’flictions,” just as naturally as 
others resorted for the same purpose to their 
closets in daily supplication. 

Is Fetichism a natural product of the Afri- 
can’s intellectual and spiritual organization ? 
Can it be eliminated by education, or 
wholly eradicated by the Gospel ? 


ever 


HALF-WAY. 


Ye now I found myself wondering whether 
° 


there could be any thing more delightful 
than the old-fashioned garden on Lancaster 
Hill, with its cherry-trees and currant-bushes, 
its grassy paths, its abundant shade along the 
wide borders, and its commanding prospect. 

Miss Dinah cared for the garden. Any thing 
she cared for must needs have a charm. But 
leaving this fact out of mind, it was such a spot 

3; you will not often find within the inclosures 
of a farm. 
all manner of flowers that have a ready growth 
bloomed around the edges of the walks. There 
were, moreover, bee-hives, birdsnests, butter- 
flies, and ant-hills—plagues and pets abounding. 

Little Abby Butler, sitting in the garden un- 
der the far-spreading branches of an old cherry- 
tree, was making wreaths of blue larkspur, one 
sunny afternoon. 

Josiah Morril, at a distance, but within the 
paling, walked up and down the paths. He was 
keeping watch over this little Abby at a distance 
—an unsuspected watch, of course, or she had 
not endured it quietly. 

She had gathered a variety of flowers, the gay- 
est the garden afforded, probably for no other 
reason than that she loved to gather them, for 
they were now lying beside her, wilting on the 
grass. This Seventh Day was Abby’s last Satur- 
day in Lancaster for nobody could tell how long 
a time. Jane Bruce, who came home a few 
days since for the first time since last year when 
she went away a bride, had decided on taking 
the child back to Essex with her. And Dinah 
Morril, however reluctantly, had yielded her will 
to Jane’s. 

For it could not be disputed that the child be- 


Besides the herbs and vegetables, | 


| mind. 


-WAY. 


longed to Jane. Every body knew it who knew 
any thing about the 
when dying, bequeathed 


child’s 


family. Jane’s twin sister, 
the infant to her, the 
father being dead. But though Abby 
might thus be styled Jane’s own, all the care of 
the child had fallen upon Dinah. She had car- 
ried her through hooping-cough and measles, 
croup and scarlet-fever, through the Alphabet 
and the Gospels, in her arms and « 
and now, after fourteen y¢ 
was, at a word, to ‘‘ stand an 
iard, 


n her heart, 
‘ars of service, she 


It was 

To the child, of course, this prospect of change 
was full of fascinations; she had never been far- 
ther from Lancaster Hill than Lancaster village 
down there in the valley. 

But in spite of all the hurry and tumult 
which she was thrown by the pros} I 
sitting here at ease, in silence, under the ¢ 
tree, making wreaths of larkspur to lay 
marks between sacred pages. One was for Aunt 
Dinah’s Bible, the other for Josiah’s. 


into 


t she 


rece 
as boc k- 
Josiah by-and-by approaching nearer, came 


suddenly, much sooner than he had intended 
under Abbv’s observation. 


He was, in fact, in 
momentary expectation of a call from the house, 
and this expectation occasioned his precipitate 
When Abby heard and 
saw him she began to tremble in a way that did 
not promise well for the dainty wreath she worked 
at. 

He called to her while 
tance. 


discovery of himself. 


he was yet at a dis- 
‘*Come and walk,” said he 

‘* My lap is full, don’t you see ?” she answered. 
**T can not.” 

He did not care about that; his only purpose 
being to warn her of his approach. Having 
spoken he himself felt bolder. Of course he 
must go to her, if she could not come to him. 

Josiah had but returned home that morning 
after an absence of several days. Abby had 
seen him since he came, but had not found the 
courage to speak what was uppermost in her 
But now she said, 

“‘T am going away, Josiah. 
it ?” 


Did thee know 
She dropped her work so speaking, and 
looked up at him with her serious eyes. 

“‘T have heard somebody saying so,” he an- 
swered. ‘I didn’t believe it, though. Dinah 
won’t let thee go.” 

**Oh, it’s to be as Aunt Jane says. 
knows I belong to Aunt Jane.” 

** And so thee goes to Essex Second Day ?” 

“Yes, Second Day. Iam making something 
for thee, Josiah—will thee keep it? Will thee 
care ?” 

Josiah stooped down as if to examine the deli- 
cate flower-wreath. But he didn’t answer. 

‘*What'll thee do when I’m gone, Josiah ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“Oh fie—nothing! 

** But work.” 

‘*But not work all the time. 
don’t like that.” 

‘*Dinah knows how to keep a fellow busy. 
Depend, I shall try to please Dinah.” 


Thee 


” 


Aunt Dinah 
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“Yes, do. Will thee climb the big chestnuts | 


this year, Josiah?” 

‘* No.” 

** Will thee hunt for the winter-greens in the 
wood behind the meeting-house ?” 

‘* Why does thee ask such questions, Abby ?” 

** Nothing. 
be doing all the time when I was living down to 
Essex.. So far off. Js Essex very far off, Jo- 
siah ?” 

**Tt’s a day’s journey. Half a day by stage, 
and half a day by railroad.” 

‘* Why, how did thee know ? 
been to Essex, Josiah ?” 

“Thee knows I have not. But Aunt Jane 
wrote to us about it. I think I could find my 
way about there easy. It has one very crooked 
street that’s full of people almost always. 
there are some very tall, big buildings, and a 
court-house and a jail, where wicked people are 
shut up. Be careful thee don’t get in.” 

**Tt’s a good while since I had a real good 
scolding from Aunt Dinah. Does thee think 
she will be glad to have me go? Idon’t. Does 
thee feel glad, Josiah ?” 

Josiah did not answer. She looked at him 
precisely because she would have chosen to look 
in the opposite direction. But before she look- 
ed she knew why he was silent. When she saw 
how sorrowful his face was her own countenance 
saddened ; she got up from the grass; unheeded 
the larkspur wreaths and stems fell on the sod. 

“T don’t think Ill go to Essex with Aunt 
Jane,” said she. 

He stooped and gathered up the flowers. <A 
shower of tears fell on them. He was long in 
finding all the broken fragments of the wreaths. 

‘Thee must go,” he said, in a broken voice 
when he finally looked up again. 

To see his distress was the thing she could 
not bear. 

‘**T hate Essex beforehand !” she exclaimed. 
**Aunt Dinah wants me here. I won't leave 
Aunt Dinah. I ought to belong to nobody! I 
don’t!” 

The successive steps of this argument seemed 
to be inevitable. One after another Abby took 
them, and now stood looking with a feeling that 
was new to her, and whose utterance made her 


Has thee ever 


tremble. ‘I ought not to have been given 
away,” she said. It was high time for Josiah 
to speak. 


‘* Jane was thy mother’s twin sister. It wasn’t 
like giving thee away. But like keeping thee.” 

““T don’t want to go to Essex, any way.” 

‘*Then maybe thee will come back some 
time ; before long.” 

‘To Lancaster ?” 

Josiah, who had consoled her with the digni- 
ty of mature years, might have sympathized 
with Abby in a much more ardent, childish fash- 
ion. He did not think that he had gone too far 
when she began to smile again. He could bear 
to grieve alone, so Abby did not grieve. 

‘*T was going down to the new dam when I 
saw thee under the cherry-tree,”’ he said. 


And | 












“T'll go with thee, Josiah.” 
| So they went together. 
She left the flowers she had gathered to per 


ish on the grass, but plucked here and there. 
as they walked along, a gay nasturtium from the 


border. She liked those brilliant colors. 


I was thinking what thee would | 


Less conversation went on in the house be- 
tween the sisters than out of doors between the 
| children. 

Two things had so disturbed the heart of Di- 

nah Morril that she found safety alone in silence, 

Jane should not have insulted the family or 
| the neighborhood by bringing back such paltry 

tokens of the world’s ways to a house wh« re 
Quakers had been born and bred to the third 
and fourth generation. 

It did not speak well for her that she could so 

lightly afflict the heart of Dinah as she had done. 

But from her childhood Jane was selfish, friv- 

olous, and lawless; heeding restraint no more 
than the wind heeds gossamer; right or left, 
which way she cared to go, the road must open 
to her. Why should one think it strange that 
she had come for Abby? She found her life in 
Essex lonely—that was all-sufficient argument. 
When Dinah understood that this was actually 
Jane’s errand, she said, after a long silence, in 
which Jane understood that her sister had look- 
}ed at the matter, according to her custom, in 
| every possible light, 
| Jane, thee and me must stand one side, and 
see if it is going to be the best thing for Abby to 
| let her go to Essex. Thee sees what the girl is 
like to make. ‘Thee knows what the world will 
| do to her in Essex. It is spirit, and not body, 
thee and me must think of.” 

Jane answered with heat and haste—her way 
| when her will was determined to secure its pur- 
| poses : 

‘Tt would be downright sin—that’s the best 
' I can see—to let a girl like Abby grow up here 

in this out-of-the-way place. She is far too 
bright and too handsome. I can do better for 
lher. She will have society in Essex. She will 
| have better advantages every way. It is all fol- 
ly—downright childishness—to lay such stress 
| on the cut of a coat or the shape of a bonnet, or 
on the colors one wears. I’m persuaded of it, 
Dinah.” 
| And what could Dinah answer? 
| belonged to Jane. 
Some time after this Jane was able to per- 
| ceive, the business being settled according to her 
| mind, that two views were to be taken of it. 
| She said accordingly to her sister : 
| **Pinah, dear, what will become of thee? 
Come, sell the farm and live with us in Essex ; 
or in the village, if thee can not be got away 
from Lancaster. Get among people—do! It's 
| dreadful to think of thee going on year after 
| year up here in this way. I should die if I had 
| to stay here a twelvemonth.” 
Dinah answered with a chilled heart, though 
the words had a soft sound : 
“But thee will not stay a year, Jane! J 


The child 
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< ee die in any other place—if people ani ever 
lie homesickness. Our father lived here 
acto years. He was born here, on Lancaster 
Hill. I remember how he loved every thing 
about this place. I seem to see him often walk- 
ing in the garden, and through that very door!” 
Shade of Sylvester Morril! Awful image of 
uncompromising man! Jane shuddered as she 
thought of that stern, unflinching power Dinah 
had, as it were, summoned to confront them in 
the kitchen. What a frown did she see gather- 
ing and deepening between those massive eye- 
brows! And from those lips that had in life 
established nothing except by affirmation, how, 
as by a curse, an oath seemed to be made good! 
Do the rigors of faith defeat its best decrees ? 


He had not been dead a year when Dinah saw 


2 . ‘ _ 7 
a rebel against the religion of generations in 


Sylvester’s darling child. 

Jane looked at Dinah as one looks on a harsh 
judge who can not possibly understand the case 
which happily has passed beyond his jurisdic- 
tion—with some pain, mingled with much se- 
cret satisfaction. 

** Will thee miss Abby very much, dear Di- 
nah ?” 

‘“‘That may be—but no matter, Jane. It 
may be best for all of us. 
And I would not. Laccept this discipline. Per- 
haps it is the Father’s will—to bring us all near- 
er to Him.” 

Dinah, you see, was not a woman over whom 
you could suspend a sword by a hair for a very 
long time. She had in every way made good 
her right to protect the young girl; had done 
her best to keep Abby; but now—it was not 
that she might go. Jane had but one thing more 
to do—complete the business, take Abby, and 
depart. 

Renunciation was no new thing to Dinah. 
Fifteen years ago she had a lover. 


ther’s sake, for Jane’s sake, for the sake of the 


Friends in Lancaster and the meeting-house on | 


Lancaster Hill, she had said ‘* No” 
while her heart said ‘* Yes.” 
ing to deplore that renunciation. 

But it was with a bitter feeling, if ever she 
had known such, that in the sudden memory of 
it she looked on Jane that evening of her arriv- 
al, when Jane took off her traveling cloak and 
stood before her eyes a lady in a gray silk dress, 
with a gold brooch in her lace collar, blue rib- 
bons in her hair, and that hair in curl! 

She made no remark, however, concerning 
this revelation till the next morning, when she 
said, 

** Jane, thy father never bought such things 
for thee to wear.” 

‘*My husband did, dear Dinah; and h 
to see me in them.” 

“Then thee has left us.” 

‘*No—no, indeed! He is yet ‘a Friend at 
heart,’ and so am I, of course ; 
in the world, Dinah —can’t thee understand? 
There are no Friends in Essex; and we must 
go with Christians somewhere, to hear the 


with her lips 


e likes 


| provoking it—that was, 


I can not hinder thee. 


| little. 
what anguish had kept firm! 
It was the trembling voice 
soul. 


For her fa-| 


She was not liv-| 


| soul’s loyalty to her heart’s despair! 


| eyes even when she looked on her fair y« 


but we are living | 


-WAY. 


word pevesi 1. 
against the 





Would thee 
ommunity, as if 
than they? Surely thee ca 
tle bit of ribbon or a g 
thee can’t.” 

“No,” said Dinah, 
sin in them. 
they be, show which way the heart is going.” 

Jane went up to Dinah, and held her 
white hands in the old willful and commanding 
fashion : 

‘Now, Sister, is thee going to scold 
when Tm come all this way to visit the« 

‘*No, Jane; I won't scold thee. But I love 
thee too well to take it easy when thee finds it 
so easy to pain me. Was it kind to come here 
like this—to this house, Jane?” 

Now Jane’s husband had wagered, playfully, 
that his wife would not dare to present 
in the old homestead in this 
though it was, 
‘* the world.” 

Jane had dared, boldly enough. 
now found that there was something she could 
not endure, though she might not finch from 
the pain saw in 
Dinah’s face and heard in Dinah’s voice—a 
pain, it might be, she could never understand, 
but its evidences were beyond dispute. That 
firm, even, most kind faltering a 
How rarely it had faltered! Through 


have 
we 


us set up 
holier 
a lit- 
Dinah, 


were 
ot see a sin in 


ld pin. Now, 


*not one 
things, little 


slowly, 
Only these 


bit of 
though 


me, 


herself 
for, simple 
she had borrowed its fashion of 


guise ; 
Sut she 


she 


voice, was 


that shook Jane’s 
She pulled the ribbons from her hair, 
threw them upon the fire, and smiled as they 
were consumed. The went into her 
pocket; she straightened her curls, and smooth- 
ed the hair across her forehead; and going to 
Jinah’s drawer took thence a well-starched 
white lawn cap; the lace collar disappeared—a 
strip of folded muslin took its place; and nobody 
outside the farm-house was the wiser for Jane 
3ruce’s defection. 

But when some honest Friend's face 
on Jane, and she 


bro« ch 


smiled 
sat in the meeting with th¢ 
true and faithful, Dinah thought of Judas, and 
abased her soul; for she remembered what had 
happened fifteen years ago, when her heart be- 
gan that war now ended certainly, and through 
which she had passed victoriously, proving her 
What 
could she say toJane? Rebuke passed from her 
ung sis- 
ter, for beyond Jane’s she beheld another face in 
vision—the noble features of a countenance that 
in some other world than this......all dreaming ! 

Abby said to Josiah, as they came to the mill- 
dam, 

‘‘T wish thee could have seen 
when she came home, Josiah. 
have known her.” 

‘*What was the matter 
‘* She is so beautiful !” 

‘¢ She didn’t wear a cap as thee sees her. She 
had curls and other things like the ladies in the 
village.” 


Aunt Jane 
Thee never would 


asked Josiah. 
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Josiah made no comment on that revelation. | market by his diligence and persevera 
By-and-by he asked, rather, we should say, by these qualities 
‘‘ What did thee think, Abby ?” market was created. 
‘* Wasn't it wicked ?” Aunt Jane was at the bottom of this business. 
‘* But she changed it mighty sudden.” She had spoken some words to Josiah which 
By-and-by, after a thoughtful silence, he said, | invited him to think more freely than h | 
**Tt would kill Dinah, I think, if thee should dared to think before, in regard to the irksome 
come back from Essex like that, Abby !” duties of the farm—and had also expatiat 
Abby looked at him as if the bare suggestion | according to knowledge, on the profits of a ca 
amazed and terrified her. It is safe to say that | ful and successful trade. These words were lik 
she had never imagined the possibility of such | seed—they produced a hundred-fold of thought, 
disloyalty. until finally Josiah talked with Dinah, and hay 
“Tf Jane likes to buy thee pretty things, | ing once begun to talk he talked on, till he 
won't thee like to wear them? Thee loves the carried his point, and was now well establish 
flowers—such bright colors. Does thee see aj in a growing business. This business brought 
sin in them ?” with it, of course, new necessities: necessiti 
*“*My Aunt Dinah won't ever be killed, as | of journeys—journeys to Essex and elsewhere— 
thee says, by such a sight,” was Abby’s answer. | and much dealing with the world’s people. 
Josiah laid it up in memory. How Dinah prayed for him! 
He repeated it to Dinah one evening when} What else was she doing? 
she looked so pale and sad that he knew she} She had been growing five years older in no- 
was thinking of Abby. thing except grace. Disappointments were as 
And Dinah treasured the word. It cheered | benedictions that tranquilized her spirit. 
her and strengthened her. It became her con-| To lose Jane from the faith, Abby from the 
viction that sooner or later Abby would come} house, Josiah from the farm—these were so1 
back to the old homestead on Lancaster Hill. | trials that would have laid deep furrows in the 
Not only a ‘* Friend in heart,” but also one in| foreheads of some women. Not so with Dinah 
life. Morril. One who should number the souls 
As to body, so to spirit, it happens oftentimes. | sealed with her soul’s peace, would have the 
t is difficult to satisfy the hunger of a child— | census of earth as reported in the Kingdom of 
the full-grown man can fast—even forty days and | Heaven. 
nights could Moses and Elijah hold the body in It had long been expected by Friends that 
subjection—and there was One mightier than | Dinah would some day take her stand as 


ne 
nce—or 


the 


these who may not be named here. ‘Thus with | preacher in the meeting where her fathers had 
Dinah Morril. She was living on these small | worshiped before her. She had the eloquence, 
hopes of the future, who had sacrificed the great | the experience, the knowledge. Year by year 
hope. If Abby should return triumphant from | her neighbors waited for her word. Often she 
temptation, faithful in the least, she would be | had been exhorted to take up this cross. 
satisfied. | One First Day morning she was thinking that 
She waited three years for a ‘‘testimony.” | the time perhaps had come. She was alone in 
Then Jane Bruce came home, and brought} the house. Josiah was not only absent from 
Abby with her—for merely a week’s visit. | the house but from the village: there was no- 
They were like two birds. As bright and/| thing to disturb her thorough investigation of 
happy as though they wore the plumage of birds | herself, her motives, and the probable direction 
of paradise—though they came in simple garb— | of her influence in view of this fresh consecra- 
and such garb it was evident was their usual | tion of what power she had to sacred use. 
attire. Yet opportunity is after all not an essential 
In five long years Abby had made but this} condition to action. Favorable as the hour 
solitary visit. There were reasons for that. | Was for heavenly meditation, Dinah’s thoughts 
She was going to school—not only in Essex. had some confusion ; she was in a hurry and a 
In vacations she was making little journeys with | flutter; in the act that must be performed with 
Aunt Jane. Mr. Bruce had a large family con- | utmost deliberation she felt the influence of an- 
nection. His friends were scattered in places | other than divine necessity. It would be evi- 
far apart. He was proud of his wife. He liked! dence of self-distrust, of fear, this word of ex- 
to exhibit her. She must visit all these people | hortation she was contemplating, rather than 
—it satisfied her roving disposition very well to | the evidence of serene exalted courage. 
do so—and wherever she went Abby must go| Why? 
with her. This explained to Aunt Dinah why | Last night when she came up from Margaret 
Lancaster Hill was so rarely invaded by Essex. Paindle’s house Dr. Grant was on the sidewalk, 
In these five years some changes had taken | and he joined her as she closed the gate. 
place—even in Lancaster. Josiah had discov-| This was the first time she had met him since 
ered that he was designed for trade and not for | his mother’s death, and the lips so firmly closed 
farming; and in consequence Dinah had in-| upon this topic in the presence of all other 
vested a portion of her own funds with the| Friends, opened to Dinah. He told her all the 
young man’s fortune, and he had opened a dé-| steps and stages of that fatal disorder; of the 
pot for straw goods in the village, and found a| hours of watching—of the daysand nights; of con- 
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yersations that would never be reported for any | 


other listener. It was like St. Augustine’s re- 
port of the last sickness of his mother; and it 
moved the heart of Dinah so that her eyes over- 
flowed. He saw her weep. 

Those tears emboldened him to take up the 
strain that was broken off nearly a score of years 
before. He left his loneliness and solitude, his 
bereavement, to plead for him if it might—he 
only spoke of his love. And that he spoke of 
as of something that had immortal life in it ; in- 
deed, had she not all-sufficient evidence of it in 
this long faithfulness? The mere story of love! 
He added nothing besides. He might have been 
in the ardor of early youth, by the way he ad- 


dressed her. There was at least the freshness | 


of youth in his pleading, but more, far more 
than its passion. What had her answer been ? 
Simply, ‘“‘ This can never be.” Whereupon he 
had said, ‘Is it really true that you require an- 
other score of years in order to learn the blessed 


will of God concerning us? We may die mean- | 


while!” ‘* Well, then,” she answered, hardly 
knowing what she said. ‘* For all this is of His 
ordering. I believe this as I believe nothing 
else. And, Dinah, you believe it too. Love 


dates beyond anycreed. The Holy Spirit alone | 


knows how ancient are Love’s claims. Dinah, I 
am alone.” 

Thinking all night of these words of his; 
startled by them into doubts she had never con- 
ceived before, Dinah, seeking safety for herself 
of Heaven, bethought her of this hiding-place, 
where she should be secure from the weakness 
of her heart. Once a preacher, known as such, 
temptation would assail her in vain. She would 
stand committed through all future time. He 
would give her up! 

But when she went into the meeting-house 
the purpose had deserted her. She sat as an 
exile in her Father’s house. She saw, as the 
people gathered, Doctor Gray came with the 
rest; she knew that if a soul in the congrega- 
tion had come there to worship he had come 
for that, yet she beheld him enter with new mis- 
giving and despair. 

For consider what had happened. 

While preparing for the meeting she had gone 
in great haste to Josiah’s room, carrying with 
her a large woolen shawl, which she was intend- 
ing to hang from his window in the sun. One 
could not guard too constantly against the 
moths this season. In her haste the fringes of 
the shawl caught the handle of an old leather- 
covered box that stood on Josiah’s table, and she 
swept it on to destruction. 

It came down with a crash to the floor, this 
venerable relic of the past, and was broken open 
—not from the lock, but the hinges; and when 
she, stooping down, tried to fasten it together, 
oh! Friends, was it not an evil spectacle that 
revealed itself to her astonished eyes! Various 
articles came tumbling out, and among others 
a buff vest with metal buttons, yellow kids, a 
purple satin neck-tie—all these things bearing 
unquestionable marks of use. 
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Dinah Morril, quivering in every nerve, pick- 
ed up these abominations and surveyed them 
with horror. Quick to resolve, prompt to exe- 
cute in emergencies, she seemed at a loss here. 
While she yet hesitated—not between one course 
of action and another, but as to all action—her 
eyes fastened on a scrap of paper lying on the 
floor. It might perhaps contain some clew to 
what, alas! was probably no puzzle. She picked 
it up and read it. The account was made out 
to Josiah Morril: it was merely the receipt for 
| certain blue broadcloth garments, buff vest, and 
| yellow kids. 
| How, then, with this burden on her heart, 
should she dare exhort the congregation? Talk 

of influence and example; urge to faithfulness ; 
| encourage the desponding; prophesy the works 
| of grace! She wasdumb. Her whole life had 
| been a failure; how attempt to teach others, 
herself a castaway ! 

Josiah came home toward the end of the 

week. He returned intending to make a con- 

| fidante of Dinah; to confess himself before 
|her, and if possible to obtain more than for- 
| giveness. If he had not been wholly occupied 
by his own doubts and cares he would not have 
failed to see how disturbed and worn she had 
grown during these ten days of his absence. 

The third day after his return, it was the First 
Day of the week, he stood in the kitchen door 
| after breakfast looking down the valley. Dinah 
| had been busy about various household matters ; 
but these cares were never allowed to press 
heavily on First Day morning, and she had 
now prepared herself to sit down with her book, 
and though he knew how little she liked to be 
disturbed when her mind was intent on heaven- 
ly meditations, he took courage to himself and 
said to her, 

“‘Dinah, what has become of the little green 
chest that stood on my table? I've missed it 
since I came home.” 

She answered as if she had long expected the 
question, and in truth his silence on the subject 
heretofore had encouraged her despair. 

‘* The little green box that was thrown down 
from the table accidentally, Josiah? That was 
last First Day. I put it aside in the closet 
where father’s books are, until thee should come 
back. Thee will find it there.” 

‘*Did any damage happen to the poor old 
chest ?” 

‘* The lid was broken open. The hinges were 
so rotten.” 

‘*There must have been a great rattling out 
of the contents,” said Josiah, striving to speak 
with unconcern; but discovery, he found, was 
another thing from confession. He might ac- 
knowledge with some pride, or at least some 
self-respect, what it did abase him to have mere- 
ly discovered. 

“* There was, Josiah.” Fine, mild voice—it 
pierced him. 

‘“« What did thee do with all the stuff, I won- 
der?” 

‘* Laid it back, brother. The yellow vest and 
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the other gear. Even the receipt for the blue- 
broadcloth suit. Josiah! Josiah! what does all 
that mean ?” 

‘* What does that mean, Dinah ?” 


Josiah took from the black silken cord he} 


wore about his neck what might have been a 
watch—it was a miniature. 

‘‘ Look at that face, Dinah,” said he. And 
he came nearer to her. He had kept it from 


that in such a strait as this it should be his great 


loveliest you ever looked upon. The face of a 
young girl on whose cheeks abundant roses 
bloomed. 

There were abundant roses also in her hair, 
and lace about her neck. Her arms were bare, 
and on her wrists were bracelets. It was a 
being manifestly who rejoiced in every beauti- 
ful thing this world could show. She was alive 
to all its glory. This fact had been well estab- 


lished by the painter, and in no other way than | 


this he had devised could the truth he had to 
tell be told to Dinah. 

Dinah looked—she gazed. Twice she looked 
at Josiah before she wiped her eyes. 

‘* This is poor little Abby,” she said. ‘* Oh, 
Jane, what thee hast done!” 

Her thoughts that seemed to drift far away 
from Josiah slowly turned toward him again. 
He stood still, waiting till they should. Now 
he said: 





‘** Dinah, did thee ever love any thing as thee 
hast loyed that girl?” He was not looking at 
her; he stood with downcast eyes. Oh, the look | 
that flashed out from her soul! If he had seen | 
it, an unaccountable courage would then have | 
possessed him. 

‘* Take her,” he entreated. ‘‘ Take her just | 
as she is, and love her as thee finds her. Can | 
thee? I want it more than anything. It is| 
the only thing I do want, I believe. Thy love | 
is greater than thy prejudice.” 

‘‘T like Patience Train’s face better,” said | 
Dinah. ‘‘Her eyes have the holy shade of the | 
Lancaster meeting-house in them. She was} 
born in this valley; so was Abby. But Pa-| 
tience has chosen her part here; it shall not | 
be taken away from her. I love her face—her | 
spirit, I mean—better than this—here.” 

*“No, Dinah. Theedoes not. It is because 
thee hasn’t seen Abby this long time that thee 
is able to say it. Abby is coming back to Lan- | 
caster Hill and the meeting-house.” 

‘* Ah, Josiah, but thee has gone half-way | 
after her—and more than that. Better is the | 
stanch faith, the firm believing heart, than this | 
lawless seeking to serve two masters; it is an | 
insult to both. How long has thee carried this 
thing about with thee, Josiah, and kept these 
doings to thyself?” 

“Only last Seventh Day she gave .it to me. 
I was walking home with her at evening after 
oh, such a busy day! It was painted for me 
and thee, Dinah.” 

Last Seventh Day, at dark, how should not 


mag Ss 


Dinah recollect? Dr. Gray walked home with 


| her, and left her at the gate, and returned by 


the way he came. 

But what was Josiah saying? Ah, that such 
alarm as this should seize upon her heart—thjs 
strongest heart in Lancaster! She recalled he) 
wandering thoughts. 

**Tell me about it,” she said, with such res- 


| ignation in her voice and manner as moved Jo- 
her these three days with difficulty, for he meant | 


siah in a way her rigid opposition never would 


} a . 

| have done. It was almost as if he heard im- 
. | 

argument. As for the face, it was one of the | 


measurable sympathy in her words, 

‘Dinah, can’t thee understand? I never 
knew the time when I felt any other way about 
Abby. Only the feeling has grown with me.” 

He paused. She pulled the little white shaw] 
she wore about her shoulders, but she bared her 
throat. She felt at the same moment chilled 
and suffocated. She bowed her head. Through 
the very depths of what he was endeavoring to 
express she understood. He seemed to take 
some hope from the attitude in which she now 
waited for what he might say. Or the blessed 
facts themselves he must express in one way 
and another, never with satisfying fullness, made 
him bold. 

‘© And think!” he said, ‘* how faithful she 
has been to me when there’s many a better she 
might have had, and wouldn’t, for my sake. 
It was a very little thing for me, I think, to 
wear a trifling different dress when I was with 
her from what I wore at home. What did I 
care? It kept people from smiling and saying 
there’s another turn-coat! I did it for thy sake, 
and father’s, and Abby’s—the three I love best.” 

‘*And Abby will come home to live with 
thee ?” 

‘““Why not, Dinah? Even Jane is glad. 
And she! oh thee ought to see Abby’s face 
when she talks about Lancaster. I marvel at 
it. I am astonished when I think of it. That 
she should care! It must be for thy sake, 
Dinah. I never can believe it is for mine.” 

‘*She will come back to live with thee in 
Lancaster ?” 

‘*Yes, Dinah. No wonder thee thinks it 
strange.” 

‘*Coming back after all! For thy sake. 
And thinking of old Aunt Dinah doesn’t trouble 
her! oh world! ,world! thou’rt weak. Could 
not hold even that dear child—couldn’t give her 
as much as she comes back to the old place for! 
And Jane is glad. That’s Justice! But, Jo- 
siah, what will thee do with such a Bird of 
Paradise ?” 

*¢ Love her, Dinah.” 

That word shook Dinah’s soul. She could 
not speak, and Josiah was impatient of the 
silence. 

‘*She is homesick for the hill, and the gar- 


|den, and the meeting-house! She said so. 


She owned it.” 

‘*Look at that face, Josiah. Can thee be- 
lieve it ?” 

‘Just because the face is what it is, I be- 
lieve it all.” 
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“Thee hast gone all the way instead of half! | 
Thee would give up every thing for her!” He 
did not deny that, he said. 

‘¢ And, Dinah, so has she gone all the way. 
Don’t love always? Is there any half-way about 
Abby had the picture painted by a lady 
who is her great friend, so I should always know 
that she had given up the world for me. Yes, 
it is truae—are we to blame? could we help it? 
She has gone all the way for dear Love's sake. 
And so have I.” 

“* And so wilt thou!” 

Did any voice speak out from any future such 
a prophecy as this for Dinah’s heart to hear? 
Why, the meeting-house lacked steadfastness as 
much as she! Ask the village what it thinks. 
There is not a shadow of turning to be expected | 
here. This is Dinah Morril, the loyal daugh- | 
ter of old Sylvester Morril, whose business on | 
this earth was to perpetuate the faith. If she, | 
for any reason, could overstep the barriers of a | 


it? 
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As these two walked and talked together, so 
quietly, so friendly, some fetters fell apart which 
had bound the soul of Dinah. She stepped out 
into a freedom wonderful to feel—unlooked-for, 
unhoped-for, unfeared. 

Freed from fidelity? Not so—from bondage. 
There stood the meeting-house looking at her, 
but not frowning on her, and she did not trem- 
ble. Indeed it pleased her now to sit in its 
sacred shadow and talk with Doctor Gray. 

And talk! 

Those silent, spiritual communings, then ; 
those reverent waitings; those holdings, firm 
and reliant, on the will of God; those habits 
of depending on the unfoldings of Providence 
for the shaping of her conduct—dost think, oh! 
| congregation. that Dinah ever lost them? Dost 
imagine, oh! vain world, that she could ever 
seek embellishment of thee? Dost dream, oh! 
disputatious world, that warring creeds eould 
ever mar the peace of any household over which 


peculiar people, could any body understand that | her loving heart presided? or that the sanctity 
other action on ner part would have been down- | of Belief could ever be invaded by the ruthless- 


right sin? And that her father’s will was after 
all not thwarted! But she was far from reason- 
ing with herself in this wise while she talked 
with Josiah. Jt is only in the fullness of time 
that all symbols pass away. That the vain 
That we walk in newness of life. 

Dinah Morril went down with a somewhat 
lightened heart to sit with a sick friend in the 
village. She went not ‘‘unadvisedly.” The 
visit had been the subject of at least an hour’s 
reflection. To such a state of vacillation this 
strong will was brought. An errand of mercy 
had become the subject of her heart’s suspicion, 
and of her soul’s hesitation. She was afraid of 
herself! 

But at last she prepared herself to make the 
visit, and went. On the way home she had an 
escort. This was not unusual; but the escort 
was Dr. Gray. 

The premonition of such attendance had al- 
most decided her to lose an hour of such minis- 
tration as she had been able to bestow. And 
was this disturbance going to do away with the 


shadow passes. 


’ 


comfort of that last hour’s testimony—its heav- | 


enly communion by a bed of death ? 

Dinah felt that he was coming before she 
heard a footfall. Before he spoke she appre- 
hended clearly the crowned centre of her think- 
ing, and of his. 

She could not, therefore, be surprised into 
surrender if the old theme were renewed. 

But now, oh! women, tell me how long 
would it be possible for her to stand in the pres- 
ence of his sovereign love and refrain from obei- 
sance? Josiah was lost to her; though, as he 
would have it, not lost to the faith. Abby was 
coming back, if not to her, to the village and 
the meeting - house. 
This man here was in mourning, alone, devoted 
to good works, loving God, humble, patient, 
generous, heroic. Well, she saw in him the 
virtues—we need not point them out. 

But how was it?—by miracle? I can not tell. 


Jane felt glad thereat. | 


ness of Opinion ? 

Go thy way. Thou hast no part or lot in this 
| matter. It is not thou that hast gained; nor 
| any congregation of the faithful that has lost. 

Pious pilgrims never trample on the bloom of 
| Olivet. He who passes the brook Kedron must 
| needs kneel in the shadows of the old trees of 

the Garden. Holy forever is the Mountain of 
| Prayer and of Transfiguration ! 

Looking down from heaven old Sylvester 
Morril shall smile on daughter Dinab with a 
kindlier approval than ever yet beamed from his 
Why, he 
But as to Dinah, there is 
These two are not recreant 


| 


eyes, since she has sacrified to love. 


can forgive Jane. 
nothing to forgive. 
| alike. 

Ay, though looking into this man’s face who 
leans against the very door-post of the meeting- 
house, and is not afraid, she feels that Heaven 

and Earth must certainly absolve her. 

‘Thee shall have thy way. I seem to see 
| my duty clearer than I ever did before. Thee 
knows what is in my heart. Half-way is all the 
way. To say I love thee, is to say that I will 
live to thee. It is not living less to God. So 
be it, then!” 

So be it. 


! 
| 





MAXIMILIAN OF AUSTRIA. 
_ the name of the Archduke Maximilian 
4 of Austria has been brought somewhat 
prominently before the American public of late, 
jas the probable occupant of the new Imperial 
throne of Mexico, I have thought it might not 
be uninteresting to give a short sketch of that 
| prince. 
| ‘The writer, or rather talker, as he would wish 
the reader to consider him, had, during several 
| years of close communication, both official and 
| otherwise, with his Imperial Royal Highness 
(then Viceroy of the Provinces of Lombardo- 
| Venete), many unusual opportunities of learn- 
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ing his true character and ‘yorth, as well as un- 
derstanding his remarkable ability—which ex- 
tends not only to matters within the range of 
drawing-rooms and courts, but to the minutest 
details of scientific and manual labor. But what 
he had to note, and that with wonder, was the 
total freedom of this prince from the many preju- 
dices which usually hang upon and overwhelm 
with ridiculous affectation the scions of royalty. 

With our Press it has long been the fashion, 
in imitation of that of England, to decry Aus- 
tria and every thing Austrian; and the chief ob- 
ject of this ‘‘ chat” is to correct many evil im- 
pressions that have gone forth against that na- 
tionality, as well as to prove that there are men 
high in its councils, who, though born and nur- 
tured at its court, and surrounded by the tradi- 
tions and superstitious fallacies of ‘‘ royal right 
and sovereign prerogative,” are yet intelligent 
and far-seeing enough to value, to their fullest 
extent, not only the American people, but the 
free and enlightened institutions by which they 
are governed. 

One such is the subject of this sketch ; Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of Austria, 
Commander-in-Chief of the I. R. Marine, ete., 
etc., and eldest brother of the present Emperor 
of Austria, Francis Joseph I. 

Raised in the gayest capital in Germany, or, 
perhaps, in the whole world; educated at one 
of its most brilliant courts, this prince, though 
always of a cheerful disposition, was never prone 
to frivolity or the many follies by which young 
men, situated like himself, usually enervate alike 
their brains and systems. While others were 
flitting the ‘‘ golden moments” away — taking 
part in pompous shows, or indulging in the ef- 
feminacies of a life at court—/e was immured 
with his professors, or deeply intent upon some 
erudite work of his great friend Humboldt. 

Educated, too, by men who feared not to tell 
him the truath—men who had his welfare solely 
at heart, he ‘‘ possessed opportunities’—I am 
using his own words—‘“‘ seldom, alas! accorded 
to princes.” Nor has he shown himself to be 
unworthy or unappreciative of the lore and de- 
votion thus bestowed upon him by his early 
teachers. 

Like all of the Austrian princes, Ferdinand 
Max, or the Archduke Maximilian, as he is call- 
ed by the English, had to begin with the lowest 
rank of his profession, and although his exalted 
birth has of course been instrumental in secur- 
ing him his present high position, I have been 
assured by those who have known him best that 
his talents would have placed him there sooner 
or later. His knowledge of nautical affairs is 
surprising, extending from holy-stoning a deck 
to close-hauling a frigate; while many are the 
anecdotes told of his regarding for some time a 
stupid “landlubber”’ trying to tie some compli- 
cated knot or other, and finally losing all pa- 
tience, and “lending a hand” himself. 

At such times he generally ends by saying: 
‘*There, you stupid fellow, your Admiral has 
to show you how to do things properly.” 


But once, it is recorded, the Admiral got 
retort from a plain, thick-headed Dalmatian, 
who, chafed at seeing a thing done so easily 
which had seemed to him so impossible, grum- 
bled as he turned away, ‘‘ Many thanks! If | 
got your pay I could do it too.” 

Though eminently ambitious, Maximilian has 
| never lent himself to any of the numerous cabals 
lof the court, either to abet his followers’ cray- 

ings or to satisfy his own; still it has been his 

| fate to play a prominent and distinguished part 
}in the history of the Austrian Empire, which 
| has yet to be acknowledged and appreciated by 
ithe world. ‘The true extent of the wisdom and 
| liberality shown by this prince, in his rule over 
| the people of the Lombardo-Venete, will proba- 
bly never be known outside of a certain circle, 
| nor properly appreciated even by the people in 
| whose behalf it was exerted. Nobly he did what 
he thought to be his duty. Self-sacrificing, he 
threw every obstacle in the way of the stern 
military despotism urged as a necessity by de- 
signing men upon the central Government, and 
not only ameliorated the position of the Italian 
people under his charge by vast improvements 
undertaken and supported by his own private 
purse, but proved himself, too, so kindly lenient 
as to win their sincere affection. The first time 
I saw the Archduke Maximilian was at Venice, 
upon the occasion of the festivities and cere- 
monies usual during Easter holidays. It was 
Easter Sunday, that day of joy and promise to 
| the Christian world, and it was to be celebrated 
| with all the pomp and gorgeous ceremony pecu- 
| liar to the Roman church. His Imperial High- 
ness, as well as the young and charming Prin- 
cess, his wife, was to assist at the attendant pro- 
cession, which promised to be a very grand af- 
fair. Being desirous of seeing a prince whom 
I had heard so often and so favorably spoken of, 
I determined to break through my usual custom, 
which was to avoid crowds, and become a spec- 
tator of the pageantry. 

Venice—with its romantic and interesting 
memories, its magnificent palaces and majestic 
domes—possesses, even amidst its ruins, more 
accessories for grand spectacles than any other 
city in the world. Every thing there is unreal 
—theatrical. The very architecture is of a 
strange, gorgeous richness, which seems more 
like the aerial fret-work of the imagination 
than the substantial creation of human hands. 
There is a scenic fitness about what may be 
termed the ‘ properties’—a tranquil serenity 
induced by the proud evidences of ancient 
glory that impresses and imposes upon the im- 
agination ; while the very quietude of the at- 
mosphere, that perceptible absence of the noise 
of coaches and chariots, which at ordinary times 
swells the heart so gloomily, adds on such occa- 
sions a novel power to the scene, and lends the 
courtly show an increased awe and majesty. 

I was late. And by the time I arrived the 
procession was issuing from the principal en- 
trance of the grand old cathedral. Slowly it 
wended its way along the prescribed course, ac- 
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companied alone by the rich swelling tones of 
the organ. A magnificent train of glittering 
jewels and glowing colors. <A huge serpent, in 
which were blended all the hues of the tropics. 

The religious portion of the programme had 
finished with the solemn Pontifical Mass which 
was just over. It was, then, a courtly show 
alone. First came the halberdiers of the prince, 
in rich old Venetian costumes of maroon and 
white velvet. And the fiery Italian eyes of the 
by-standers lit up with a pride indescribable as 
they marked this tribute to their ancient glory. 
Next came the personal servants of the mem- 
bers of the prince’s suit—running footmen, etc., 
etc., in the liveries of their several masters. 
Then followed the valets des chambre in mag- 
nificent court-dresses of blue and silver—the 
colors of the princess. Then the Dalmatian 
servants of the prince in their picturesque and 
flowing national costumes — half- barbaric in 
their Oriental splendor—followed by over one 
hundred pages, chasseurs, and footmen of the 
vice-regal household. 

Here intervened a space when a mass of gen- 
erals, field-marshals, courtiers, etc., appeared— 
all dressed in the rich uniforms of their several 
ranks, and their breasts literally bdazing with 
jeweled ‘‘ orders” and ‘‘ decorations.” Among 
them walked the famous Lieutenant Field-Mar- 
shal Goritzzuti, the military governor of the 
city—one whose character is of iron, and who 
neither gives nor expects mercy. He it was, 
who, when during the last Italian campaign, 
the Venetians had sought to gain the upper 
hand and failed—replied, in his rude and broken 
Italian, in answer to their prayers that he would 
not bombard their beautiful city. Venete bon, 
Io bon; Venete non bon, Io bomb, bomb, bomb.— 
“*If Venice is good, I'll be good; but if Venice 
is not good, I'll bomb, bomb, bomb.” Bad 
Italian as it was it was understood, and Venice 


was ** good.” 


A tall, light, graceful figure followed the | 


stern marshal—a space being reserved about 
him so that he walked alone. Slenderly yet 
compactly built, a frame neither enervated by 
luxury nor broken by dissipation, he was com- 
manding yet modest. Fresh - complexioned, 
with a broad and noble forehead—his deep blue 
eyes somewhat thoughtful but kindly—the only 
feature which might possibly prevent his being 
termed eminently fine-looking was his mouth, 
which partook of the character of the Haps- 
burgs. But even that, though heavy, was agree- 
ably and sweetly-formed, with an expression of 
nobility and magnanimity. Dressed in the 
plain, dark-blue uniform of the Austrian navy, 
while all about him were covered with the tinsel 
insignia of rank, he alone was without ornament, 
while, with one hand thrust carelessly in the 
half-unbuttoned breast of his uniform, he ap- 
peared neither to delight in the mummery which 
a stupid custom had prescribed, nor to be paying 
attention to the forms accompanying it, but re- 
garded it rather as a necessity which must be 
gone through with. 
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This the people saw, and the revengeful 
glances which had been so liberally showered 
upon the bedizened courtiers now softened, 
while the gratefully-uttered whisper of ‘‘ Maxi- 
miliano,” which ran from one to the other, as- 
sured me of what I had already divined, viz., 
that this plainly-dressed personage was Maxi- 
milian of Austria! 

Of the train of magnificently-dressed ladies 
that followed I will speak but of one—the Arch- 
duchess—who, habited in a rich court-dress of 
crimson velvet and white satin, looked as lovely 
and regal as it is possible to look. Charlotte of 
Belgium, however, is not what might be termed 
strictly beautiful, but is, as the French have it, 
él‘gant—tout a fuit élégant. With rich brown 
hair and hazel eyes—those sure tokens of amia- 
bility—she has yet more the appearance, or rath- 
er, I should say, the evidences, of having been 
educated at a court than any other royal lady 
that I have ever seen. She is every inch a prin- 
cess, and her queenly head that day needed no 
herald to proclaim its royal birth, nor tle daz- 
zling crown of precious stones which surmount- 
ed it to give it majesty; for even as it disap- 
peared up the grand stairway, among the sculp- 
tured arches of the palace, did it bespeak its 
own high origin. 

So the procession had passed—without one 
single word of approbation on the part of the 
populace, except that grateful mutter of ‘*‘ Max- 
imiliano.” 

Alas, how fearful is the hate for Austria, and 
how blind! What, then, must have been the 
merits of a prince who, being of the hated race, 
has yet succeeded in winning their esteem, if 
not their love ? 

Maximilian of Austria has indeed been a 
blessing to the Italian people. He has obtain- 
ed more than one amnesty for them, and bid 
return to their homes those whom tyrannous 
subordinates had caused to fly from wives and 
children dear. In doing this, too, it was not 
his nature to seek the praise or glorification of 
the world, but rather to conceal the good he had 
done. The grateful swell of the returned exile’s 
bosom, as he clasped in his arms the loved ones 
from whom he had been so long and so cruelly 
separated—the tearful blessings of the wife, or 
mother, or sisters, as they clung convulsively to 
the form of him who was more than life to them 
—these were the tributes that he loved the best, 
and that he sought alone. 

One of the prince’s pet projects for the im- 
provement of the city of Venice, as the sea-port 
of his vice-regal dominion, was the cutting of a 
canal, direct from Malamoco through the differ- 
ent islands of the Lagoon, up to the city proper. 
This was to have accommodated vessels of the 
largest class, and was conducted and supported 
entirely by his private purse. As it was likely 
to be a tedious task, he had ordered the canals 
already existing to be cleaned, so as to admit 
vessels of 2000 tons being moored alongside the 
quays. This had been accomplished, and great 
was the joy of the Venetians thereat. 
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While this work was going on Maximilian 
was every where. Supervising this, overseeing 
that. Making every thing go right, and watch- 
ing that the work was conducted honestly and 
economically. His little black gondoline (with- 
out ornament or designation of rank) was to be 
seen every where. One day this light boat came 
into collision with a large one, bearing a num- 
ber of working-men. It went crashing through 
the bow of the larger and apparently stronger 
boat, consigning its cargo of living freight to 
the swift tide of the Lagoon. ‘The prince would 
have plunged instantly to their aid, had he not 
been restrained by his followers. Nor did his 
care cease until he had seen them deposited in 
safety. Kindly guarded with warm garments 
from the fatal effects of the malaria, for it was 
in the winter season, and a proper donation, 
** buona mano,” with which to drink his health. 
One little child, who had been in the boat, the 
prince carried away with him—wrapping it in 
his own cloak, and not leaving it until it was 
deposited with numerous gold-pieces in its mo- 
ther’s lap. 

In ordinary times the Archduke goes about 
in citizen’s dress. A plain black or dark-blue 
suit, cut apparently after a manner of his own, 
neither quite in nor quite out of the fashion. 
And on this occasion the poor mother never 
suspected for a moment that the plainly-dressed 
gentleman, who had so kindly brought her back 
her child, was ‘“‘ Maximiliano.” She therefore 
treated him throughout as a ** Signor Inglese ;”’ 
and as such proffered him the hospitality of her 
poor house, which was freely accepted, and it 
was not until long afterward that she learned 
that it was the Viceroy, and brother of her Em- 
peror, that she had entertained. The Arch- 
duke’s gondoline was, whenever its master was 
in Venice, a conspicuous object. Darting here 
and there, it seemed always on the go; while 
every morning, regularly, it was to be seen glid- 
ing swiftly in the direction of the Arsenal, where 
a noble frigate, the Dando/o, was being built. 

‘* When,” said one of his aids-de-camp to 
me one day, ‘‘ his Imperial Highness goes away 
satisfied, which is very seldom the case, we feel 
that we need bother ourselves no longer ; for you 
may depend upon it, every bolt is then in its 
right place.” 

**TIs he, then, so very observing?” I asked, 
‘**T have always understood that it was compa- 
ratively easy to deceive a prince. That is, if his 
followers wish to deceive him.” 

“It is not so with Max. His eye takes in 
every thing. He sees more than any man I 
ever knew; and with his quiet and sarcastic 
way points it out and waits until it is corrected. 
As for telling him a lie, I don’t believe there 
is a man living who would dare to do so. He 
would detect it in a minute. Another peculiar- 
ity,” continued the aid, ‘‘ which he possesses, is 
to see that all his orders are duly executed. In 
this matter he trusts no one—not even his 
nearest friends. For instance, you remember 
the music on the piazza last Sunday? The 





prince was at a window listening. One of the 
pieces, a little Hungarian air, struck his fancy 
He sent to the leader of the band to obtain g 
copy arranged for the piano. That evening it 
was left at the palace. The prince, well-satis- 
fied, sent the man a present, but with it a re. 
ceipt-book, to obtain his acknowledgment of its 
actual reception—thus obviating the difficulty 
under which the snuff-boxes, diamond-rings, 
etc., of the Russian princes sometimes labor. 
Nine-tenths of them, it is said, never reach their 
destinations.” 

Indeed, in his business way of doing things 
Maximilian is any thing but Austrian; and in 
many respects his feelings and habits are more 
those of an American, evinced, among other 
things, by his fondness for fast traveling. He is 
very fond of our nation, and never does he show 
to such advantage as when in conversation with 
one of our countrymen. His admiration for ey- 
ery thing that is noble; for the great principles 
of self-government; for the strength of mind 
that dares to think and feel differently from the 

| great mass of ordinary mortals, attracts him, 
apparently, to our people. Ihave seen him be- 
fore now, with some stickler for rank and pre- 
cedent, quite ill at ease, scarce able to say a 
word. But the moment his look turned to an 
American face it assumed a different expression, 
and he spoke warmly and well— making his 
conversation so interesting that one would rather 
hear him talk than to talk one’s self, and pro- 
ducing his arguments with an honest conviction 
that assured his listener even more than his 
words. 

One of his particular favorites was a well- 
known gentleman of New York, Mr. Gilbert, 
who was building a floating dry-dock for the 
Austrian Government. To this gentleman, who 
enjoyed frequently and unreservedly his con- 
fidence and hospitality, I might appeal, were 
| any corroboration necessary of my correct ap- 
preciation of the prince’s character. 
| I have dwelt somewhat at length, perhaps, 
| upon traits of character that at first might ap- 
pear insignificant, from the fact that I hold it 
| all-important that the American people should 
know correctly and thoroughly one whom Destiny 
seems about to set down, as it were, by their 
|side. This is the more important since it will 
| remain with them to say whether they will live 
| at peace with their new neighbor or not. One 
| thing is certain, the new Emperor will not be 
| the one to create differences with a people whom 
| he respects and admires. 

Laying aside all questions, then, as to the de- 
| sire of the Mexicans for a monarchy, those who 
know Maximilian may safely avow, that if a for- 
eign prince is to be imposed upon them, no 
more conscientious man, no better neighbor could 
have been selected. Let us then hope that we, 
| as we assuredly shall, will find a friend in him ; 
| that the Mexican people may yet find beneath 
his mild sway and liberal government those 
blessings which long years of anarchy and blood- 
shed have as yet failed to produce. 








TRIED AND TRUE. 

TOONTIDE among the gold and russet 
N woods—noontide on the purple heights of 
the misty mountains that outlined the horizon 
—noontide among the water-courses, where 
fallen leaves floated silently by, and tall golden- | 
rods waved their fiery torches along the edge of 
tangled hollows. Ah! was there ever sunshine 
so clear and glorious as that which walks the | 
meadow-slopes of the radiant Indian summer, 
with the trailing drapery of shadow following 
ever close behind ? 

The trembling tide of light was just rippling 
across the **‘ noon-mark” on the kitchen floor; 
and a garrulous old clock which stood upright 
in the corner of the hall beyond, talking to it- 
self in muffled monosyllables, all day long, had 
confirmed the noon-mark’s report with twelve 
short, sharp strokes. You would not have be- 
lieved how silver-sweet that bell had once been, 
when the gigantic pine-tree that overshadowed 
the porch was but a sapling, and people, long 
since passed into the melodious hearing of 
Heaven’s own cathedral bells, were wakened, in 
the morning of their lives, by its tocsin. The 
old clock’s day and generation were over; yet 
there it stood, undisturbed, until such time as it 
might graciously please to fall in pieces of its 
own accord, 

Its dusty dial might almost have brightened 
up spontaneously, however, as a light footstep 
crossed the hall, and a quick glance sought the 
position of the hour and minute hands. 

‘* Twelve o'clock, and he is not here yet. He | 
will not come to-day. Iam glad of it—no, I’m 
rather sorry, on the whole. I should like to tell 
him how I scorn his pusillanimous conduct !” 

And Ellen Tracey, pacing up and down the 
flower-edged foot-path that led from the gray 
stone steps to a white gate, trellised over with 
dense-growing honey-suckles, bit her scarlet lip 
and set the small pearly teeth beneath it close 
together. 

Now there’s no earthly use trying to de- 
scribe Ellen Tracey, reader! Did you ever 
plod through any description, however highly- 
wrought, that gave you the least idea of how a 
pretty woman really looked in her flesh-and- 
blood loveliness? Of course you never did; 
and so where would be the advantage of our 
wasting pen, ink, and paper in telling you of 
the blue eyes and dazzling blonde hair that set 
all the susceptible young men, for miles around, 
wild about Ellen Tracey? Just picture to 
yourself a lovely village belle of eighteen, fresh 
as a lily, with dimpled cheeks like the velvet 
sides of a ripe, crimson peach, and full of be- 
witching little ways which women—never very 
accurate judges of their own sex—call ‘‘ affected” 
and men fall down and worship, and you will 
have a pretty clear idea of Judge Tracey’s beau- 
tiful daughter. Her dress was simple French 
calico, of a pink color, fastened at the taper 
waist with rose-colored ribbon, and relieved at | 





the throat and wrists by pearly edgings of | 
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Valenciennes lace. A white verbena, careless- 
ly fastened amidst the superabundant braids of 
her shining light hair, was the only ornament 
she wore; and a more charming little creature 
than she looked, thus attired, it would be rather 
difficult to imagine. 

All of a sudden she paused in her quick, im- 
patient walk up and down the shady path—the 


| rosy blood fluttered up to her cheek, and in- 


stantly ebbed again, leaving a settled pallor; 


j}and she advanced to the wicket-gate as the 


quick, sharp ring of a horse’s feet echoed along 
the quiet country road. 

Almost the next minute the horse himself was 
checked at the gate, and a young man, with dark, 
sparkling eyes, and hair all blown about in black 
wavy curls by hard riding, dismounted, and flung 
the reins over an iron ring that depended from 
one of the sturdy old maples that fringed the 
road for miles in that direction. 

“Well, Nelly ?” 

The two words of greeting were spoken with 
a bright eagerness that betokened almost a cer- 
tainty of welcome. But Mistress Nelly did not 
respond; she merely inclined her pretty head 
with cool courtesy. Charles Warrener’s coun- 
tenance fell with instantaneous revulsion. 

‘* You have heard all, Nelly?” 

**T have heard all, Mr. Warrener.” 

‘* What have you heard, Nelly ?—tell me.” 

**T have heard,” said Nelly, speaking so qui- 
etly that the white verbena in her golden hair 
was not even stirred, although there was a whirl- 
wind of contending emotions within her bosom, 
‘that, after offering Paul Carlyle a gross in- 
sult, Charles Warrener has not sufficient man- 
liness to take the consequences of his conduct 
—that he refuses to accept the challenge sent 
by Mr. Carlyle, and—” 

‘**Stop, Nelly,” interposed Warrener, pale and 
resolute. 
days’ wonder’ before you judge and condemn me. 
Paul Carlyle made assertions which could only 
be pardoned by the fact that he was at a college 
dinner-party, and had, perhaps, taken more wine 
than he was aware of. I denied the truth of 
those random statements, as every man should 
have done who lays claim to the title of gentle- 
man. What is more, I proved their utter lack 
of foundation. And now, when Carlyle, in a 
fit of boyish vindictiveness, attempts to revive 
the obsolete usages of the dueling ground, as a 
sort of salvo to his wounded dignity, it merely 
remained to me to decline, utterly and entirely.” 

‘*Of course,” said Nelly, with ironical empha- 
sis. ‘*But why not put it at once on its true 
grounds ?” 

‘*True grounds! I do not understand you,” 

Nelly fixed her blue eyes full on his face and 
answered, in tones of slow, concentrated scorn: 

‘* Why not confess at once that you dare not 
meet him—that you are a coward ?” 

‘Nelly! Nelly!” he exclaimed, clasping his 


** Hear my version of this village ‘nine 


| hand to his heart as if struck by a deadly wound, 


‘*you know me better than that. You know 
that personal courage has nothing to do with 
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the course of conduct I have adopted. How 
could I ever justify such a deed to God or my 
own conscience? Iam not afraid of what mor- 
ta] man may say or do, but—and I am not 
ashamed to confess it—I am afraid of God!” | 

‘* And are we to consider this as your final | 
decision ?” 

“Yes. I will not apologize to Carlyle; for | 
I can bring proofs that he is wrong and I am 
right in the matter which has given rise to all 
this strange bitterness of feeling. Neither will 
I meet him on the field of unholy and deadly | 
strife. In these two resolutions I am fixed. I 
shall abide by them at all risks and hazards. 
But, Ellen, surely you will not misconstrue my | 
motives ?” 

**TIt is unfortunate,” said Ellen, quietly dis- 
engaging her dress from a clinging rose-brier 
beyond, ‘‘that the world in general views this 
matter in the same light as myself—namely, as 
an egregious exhibition of cowardice. You 
shrink, Mr. Warrener: perhaps you find the 
word unpleasant; but it is the only one which 
can characterize your conduct. But don’t let 
me detain you any longer in this intense sun. 
Good-by, Sir!” 

‘** Nelly—one word more!” 

Perhaps she did not hear the appealing sen- 
tence—at all events she went on, not even turn- 
ing her haughty young head. Up the broad 
stone steps she passed, the sunshine glinting on | 
her golden braids of hair and fluttering roseate 
dress, and disappeared, like a fair vision, from 
the yearning eyes that followed her. And there 
remained only the sighing canopy of the black- 
green pine, and the idle shimmer of the noon- 
light, playing its fantastic freaks on the floor of | 
the solitary lonely hall; for it had never seem- 
ed so solitary, so lonely in all the years he had 
been familiar with it. 

For one moment Charles Warrener’s head 
drooped upon the arched neck of the faithful 
steed beside him, who, instinctively mistrusting 
that something was wrong, laid his nose wist- 
fully on his master’s shoulder, with a little half- 
human sound of sympathy. But it was only 
for a moment that he gave way; and then he 
mounted his horse and rode slowly down the | 
road, with pale, rigid features, and eyes that | 
saw naught of the world of sunshine and green- 
ery that lay bathed in summer light and glow 
around him. | 

‘* All over!” he muttered, scarcely conscious 
that he was speaking half aloud, in a smothered 
voice, strangely unlike his natural tones; ‘all 
—all over! It is fortunate now that we never 
were formally engaged. Ellen is free, and I— 
Well, I have but to live on and endure. The 
ald minister of my boyhood used to say that no 
man could ever be utterly, irreclaimably miser- 
able who knew himself to be blameless in the | 
sight of Heaven, and yet—” 

Warrener stooped his head abruptly: perhaps 
it was to avoid the low descending boughs of a 
birch-tree that leaned over the road, perhaps to 
brush a momentary mist from his vision. But | 


’ 


| ing day. 
ic heart of Belknap, beating in unison with the 
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| knap that evening on his homeward way he was 


calm and cheerful as ever—at least in so far as 
outward observation could detect. 

Surgeons tell us that there are slow, secret 
poisons that, while they drain one’s life away, 
leave no external traces of their fatal depreda- 
tions. Is there no analogy between the pois- 
ons that sap the foundations of the body and 
those that work even more mysteriously upon 
the heart ? 

What Charles Warrener endured during the 
next few months in petty slights, cutting innu- 


| endoes, cold looks, and all the other numberless 


ways this amiable world has of signifying its 
scorn and disapproval, none ever knew save him- 
selfand God. But he did endure it, and with- 
out complaint. 

The winter snows had melted away from the 
brown shoulders of those grand everlasting old 
hills that held the village of Belknap in their 
midst, as if it had been no more than a baby’s 
toy of painted church-spires and wooden houses ; 


the slender-stemmed anemones were beginning 


to gleam along the course of woodland brooks, 


}and the wild March sunsets grew warmer in 


their tints of fire and gold with every lengthen- 
Spring was coming, and the patriot- 


pulses of the whole aroused North, was all astir. 

As Charles Warrener walked hastily down the 
village street, in the stormy brightness of one of 
these March evenings, Deacon Jackson hailed 
him from the much-worn wooden steps of a 
thriving store, where collars and crockery, news- 
papers and camphene, mouse-traps and molas- 
ses, together with other Yankee notions innu- 
merable, were retailed with strict impartiality. 
The Deacon was standing there, polishing his 
silver-bowed spectacles with a red silk pocket- 
handkerchief, and staring fixedly toward the 
wooded hills, now all crimson with maple-blos- 
soms; but it is highly probable that the Deacon 
never saw the rosy flush of bloom. What cared 
Deacon Jackson for Nature, except in so far as 
she helped his corn and potatoes along with her 
mysterious crucibles of sun and shower? Not 
a whit. 

** Wa’al, Mr. Warrener—I s’pose I'd ought to 
say Cap’n,” began the Deacon, with a facetious 
chuckle—‘‘ it’s actilly true, then, that you're 


| raisin’ a company o’ men for the war ?”’ 


‘*T believe I may answer for the truth of the 
report, Deacon,” returned Warrener, laughing. 
‘*T hope you entertain no doubt of the fact.” 

**Oh—well—I don’t know!” said the Deacon, 
giving a final rub to the spectacles and deposit- 
ing them with great deliberation on the bridge 
of his nose. ‘‘I kind o’ didn’t fairly believe it 
at fust !” 

‘*Why not?” questioned Warrener, turning 


| abruptly round, with a red spot glowing on his 


cheek. 

‘*Wa’al, you see, because”—began the wor- 
thy Deacon, tapping desperately at the lid of 
his snuff-box, as if he expected some hidden 
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magician to issue therefrom, and help him out 
with the awkward sentence—‘‘ folks didn’t ex- 
pect you was just the kind o’ man to go into 
any such dangerous business!” 

“Jt is not the first time, then, that ‘ folks’ in 
this part of the world have been signally mis- 
taken!” returned Warrener, who had by this 
time quite recovered his composure. ‘‘I trust 
I am not the ‘ kind of man’ to shrink from duty, 
even though it lay at the cannon’s mouth!” 

‘‘That’s what I always said!” ejaculated the 
Deacon, flourishing his red-silk handkerchief in 
the air; ‘‘and if I was a young man, ’stead of 
bein’ sixty year old and bent double with rheu- 
matiz, I'd go ‘long with you quicker’n smoke. 
And I tell you what, Cap’n Warrener, your 
company’s fillin’ up’nough sight faster than that 
feather-headed young Carlyle’s. I’m glad of it, 
too, for I always liked you best, even when— 
ahem!” and the Deacon buried his embarrass- 
ment in the convenient folds of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and struck out on a newtack. ‘And 
that’s what I says to my darter, Mary ’Liza, 
when she told me t’other day that Carlyle was 
engaged to Ellen Tracey, the Judge’s pretty dar- 
ter, up on the hill. Says I, Mary ’Liza—” 

‘*Pardon me, Deacon Jackson,” interposed 
Warrener, ‘‘ but it is growing late, and I have a 
long walk still before me. Good-evening, and 
many thanks for your good opinion.” 


He bowed laughingly and walked away. 
Deacon stared after him with wide-open gray 
eyes, twin orbs of surprise. 


The 


‘*"Pain’t so! I to/d Mary ’Liza there wa’n’t 
a word o’ truth in that story "bout his bein’ so 
all-fired fond of Ellen Tracey!” was the Dea- 
con’s internal comment. ‘If he had cared for 
her, he never’d ha’ took the news so easy!” 

Excellent reasoning, good Deacon Jackson, 
but deficient in one slight link. Ellen Tracey’s 
recent betrothal to Paul Carlyle happened to be 
no news to Captain Warrener. 


‘‘T hope she will be happy,” he said to him- | 


self, repressing the sighing sob that welled up 
from his heart as he walked thoughtfully on. 
“And yet I am not altogether certain of it. 
Am I growing jealous of my handsome rival ?” 
he asked, mentally, with a bitter smile. ‘* Nx 
—let me judge him fairly, even though he has 
blighted my whole life’s happiness. There are 
many good and noble traits in his nature, and 
if he loves and cherishes her, as he can not help 
doing, they will doubtless be very happy. Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly! I little thought when we were 
all in all to each other that my life’s jewel should 
be worn upon Paul Carlyle’s breast !” 

It was the night before the —th regiment 
marched from Belknap—celear and beautiful, 


with a soft wind sweet with the breath of honey- | 
suckle and wild roses, and a sky all sown with | 


innumerable stars. And Charles Warrener, rid- 
ing in the fragrant shadow of the dewy woods, 
looked up at the red brick chimneys of Judge 
Tracey’s substantial old house, with the sentinel 
pine towering above, sharply outlined against 
the violet sky, and thought of the many, many 


times he had lingered at the wicket-gate, under 
the watching eyes of those same stars, with 
Ellen at his side. Ah, it was useless to recur 
to those old times now ; he knew it, and felt it, 
and yet—we human creatures are curiously con- 
stituted—when was there an hour in which he 
did not recur to them? Recur to them with a 
sick yearning, like that of the captive for his 
native land, the desert-bound for a draught of 
cool water! 

Charles Warrener, unfortunately for his own 
peace of mind, was not one ef those happy in- 
dividuals who fall in love and fall out again, as 
a child takes the measles. It was ‘‘once and 
forever” with the big heart that beat under his 
army buttons. 

Hush! there was the sudden metallic ‘*‘ click” 
of the little wicket-latch borne distinctly to his 
ears in the clear, cloudless atmosphere of the 
June evening, and Warrener reined his horse 
back into the woodland obscurity of leaves and 
shadows with instinctive rapidity. It was Paul 
Carlyle, who like himself was to depart on the 
morrow, saying a last ‘* good-by” to the woman 
who was one day—God willing—to be his wife. 
And Warrener sat there, cold and silent as a 
statue, until Carlyle cantered by, on his high- 
mettled charger, whistling a lively refrain, and 
disappeared along the curve of the star-lighted 
road. 

“Gone!” he murmured, “gone, in all the 
flush and pride of his great happiness! J must 
see her once again. I know it is wrong and fool- 
ish, but my heart is hungry and athirst for one 
last look!” 

With an impulse too strong to be resisted, he 
set spurs to his horse, and rode to the old famil- 
iar spot where Ellen was yet lingering and watch- 
ing, while the diamond betrothal ring gleamed 
with white, fitful radiance on the forefinger of 
the little hand that held the fleecy folds of the 
blue Shetland shawl around her throat. 

** Paul! is it you, once more?” she exclaimed, 
in tones whose joyous welcome cut to his jealous 
heart like a knife, as he sprang from his horse 
and came up to the gate. 

‘*No, it is J, Nelly, come to bid you farewell 
before we are off to Dixie,” he said, in a voice 


which he strove to render something like com- 


posed. ‘‘ You will say good-by, won’t you ?” 

‘*Willingly, Captain Warrener!” and she 
gave him both her hands with a frank, kind 
smile. He shrank from the touch of Carlyle’s 
betrothal ring. 

‘* Think of us sometimes when we are gone, 
Nelly !” he said, earnestly : ‘‘ pray for us ; 
prayers as yours should work us good. 


such 
Ah, I 
see in your eyes that they will not be wanting.” 

‘*Paul is in the same regiment with you?” 
she asked, hesitatingly, while the color went and 
came like crimson shadows on her cheek. 

He nodded. 

‘**T have heard,” she went on, unconsciously 
turning the sparkling stone round and round on 
her finger, ‘‘ that you are a favorite with Colonel 
Seabrook ?” 
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‘‘He is one of the best and dearest of all my 
friends.” 

‘‘You—you will not use your influence to 
Mr. Carlyle’s disadvantage—to—” 

‘“* Nelly!” 

One glance into the reproachful depths of his 
clear dark eyes was enough. 

**T might have known it,”’ she said, in accents 
of relief; ‘* but I was not quite sure.” 

‘Some day, Nelly,” he said, in a very low 
voice, ‘‘I hope to convince you how entirely you 
have misunderstood me of late. Meantime I 
wish you and Captain Carlyle every happiness. 
Give me the old privilege of asking questions 
for just once, Nelly, will you not?” 

** Ask, then,” she said, smiling and blush- 
ing. 

**Do you love Paul Carlyle truly and entire- 
ly?” 

‘** As my own life,” was her answer, given in 
an earnest, frank tone that left no possible mar- 
gin for doubt or uncertainty. 

Charles Warrener spoke his adieux calmly, 
as any casual friend of her childhood might have 
done, and passed out of Ellen Tracey’s sight for- 
ever ! 

* - * * * 

All day long the red tide of battle had ebbed 
and flowed upon the fated field of Gettysburg. 
The peaceful crests of the blue hills, looking 
down from the far distance like grieved silent 
angels, were lost in the lurid smoke from burst- 
ing shells and thundering artillery; the sweet, 
aromatic breath of the Pennsylvania pine forests 
was strangely mingled with rolling, sulphureous 
mist; the sun hung low in the west, and the 
long shadows, creeping athwart the tumultuous 
field, touched the clammy eyelids of dying men, 
who murmured incoherent words about ‘the 
evening being come,” and died, all forgetful of 
their gory wounds, as they might have fallen 
asleep on their peaceful pillows at home. 

Ah, welladay! to think of the rivers of tears 
that have been wept, and still shall be wept, for 
the brave men who perished on that day. 

Side by side Charles Warrener and Paul Car- 
lyle had fought through all those terrible hours. 
In all the weeks of their service in the Army of 
the Potomac they had never been thrown to- 
gether so much as upon this day. Side by side 
they had charged, at the word of command, with 
set teeth and iron features—side by side they 
had stemmed the bloody torrents that poured 
down on them from the hill-side like a rain of 
death. 

‘* Warrener,” said Carlyle, hurriedly, as he 
came up to his old enemy, during a momentary 
pause in the conflict—‘‘ here’s a pencil-note from 
the Colonel: you will easily infer his plans.” 

** All right,” said Warrener, glancing over the 
note, and crushing it in hishand. ‘‘ Any thing 
else you wish to say? We shall be wanted pres- 
ently,” he added, as he saw Carlyle lingering in 
an undecided sort of manner. 

‘* Yes, there is something else,” said Carlyle, 
with an effort. ‘I wish to make a confession 











|which no man likes to utter. 
wrong.” 

Warrener gazed at him in surprise, for the 
words had been spoken abruptly. 

‘¢In what respect ?” 

‘** About—about your being a coward. I’m 
sorry I ever said so, Warrener—and I have re- 
gretted that foolish quarrel a thousand times, 
No one could fight by your side to-day, as I have 
done, without being convinced that a braver 
man never breathed. I am sorry from the bot- 
j}tom of my heart for that college affray and all 
| its consequences, 


I have been 





Do you forgive me?” 

‘* Freely,” was the instant reply, and the two 
young officers’ hands were locked in a frank, 
earnest clasp of reconciliation. 

The next minute the word of command came, 
borne by a breathless young aid-de-camp ; the 
brigade began to move, yet amidst all the thun- 
der of battle an uneasy thought kept besieging 
Charles Warrener’s heart in spite of his repeated 
efforts to avoid its recurrence. 

If this apology—for such it might undoubted- 
ly be considered—had been spoken months ago, 
might he not have retained his old place in 
Ellen Tracey’s heart? Alas! the amende honor- 
able had come all too late, and it was very, very 
hard to forgive Paul Carlyle when he thought 
of Nelly. 

As he slowly lifted his eyes from the ground 
they fell upon the handsome, animated counte- 
nance of Carlyle himself, who stood a few feet 
distant, waiting for some expected order. The 
enemy had fallen back a little, as if to prepare 
for a fresh charge, and there was a moment of 
comparative calm and inactivity on both sides. 

And scarce a hundred paces beyond—though 
by what Heaven-vouchsafed instinct his eyes 
were impelled in that particular direction he did 
not know—Warrener beheld the deadly gleam 
of a rifle-barrel flashing through the scanty foli- 
age of acluster of dwarfed pine-trees that skirted 
the valley, with its aim directed full at Carlyle’s 
heart. 

The first idea that shot through his brain 
with lightning rapidity was a blind, dizzy exult- 
ation. If Carlyle should fall Ellen was free, 
| and who could venture to say what might betide? 
|The next was a deliberate resolution at all 
| hazards to save the life of the man whom Ellen 
loved. 

There was no time for warnings—none for re- 
| flection—only one brief second in which to act. 
|For as he threw himself before the astonished 
and bewildered Carlyle there was a white, blind- 
|ing glare from the stunted pines, and a sharp 
| report, almost inaudible through the roar of « 
| hundred iron-throated cannon. Warrener was 
conscious of a strange, agonizing sensation, as if 
|a stream of fire had torn its way through his 

frame, and then a thick mist came over his 
| Vision. 

It lasted but for a moment; and when he 
| again opened his dim eyes he was supported on 
| Carlyle’s knee, under the grateful shade of a 
| copse of tall hazels, while a deadly chill seemed 
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turning his heart to ice, and the breath came in 
labored, shuddering gasps. He put aside the 
canteen of water which his companion was hold- 
ing to his lips. 

“Drink, my boy, for the love of Heaven! 
Only one drop—it will revive you. 
look at this wound—you must look, I tell you.” 

‘It’s of no use, Carlyle,” faintly murmured 
the wounded man, as the surgeon to whom 
Carlyle had imperatively beckoned came un- 
willingly up; ‘‘it’s of no use—I am dying!” 

‘*‘Doctor, can’t you save him?” reiterated 
Carlyle, wildly. ‘‘It’s only a rifle-shot. I 
have seen men recover from: worse wounds than 
this. He must not die—he shall not!” 

‘‘No power on earth can save him, Captain 
Carlyle,” returned the surgeon, after one cool, 
professional glance. ‘‘ Do you see the way that 
blood jets out—slow and regular, as if it was 
pumped up? He’s past saving, poor fellow!” 

And the man of healing went on his way to 


those to whom he might be useful by some pos- | 


sibility. It seemed heartless, but he had no 
time to waste on doomed men. 

“And you have thrown away your life to 
save mine. Oh, Warrener, it was not worth 
the sacrifice!” wildly uttered Carlyle. 

‘‘Ellen would have broken her heart if you 
had fallen,” said Warrener, speaking slowly and 
with difficulty. ‘ Tell her—” 

The gray, ashen shadows were creeping over 
his face; the cold dews that hang around the 
River of Death were gathering upon his brow; 
yet he could not die and be forgotten without one 
last word. And Paul Carlyle, bending low over 
the lips of the man whom he had so sorely wrong- 
ed, caught the last accent they should ever speak. 

‘Tell Ellen that I was not a coward!” 

And so he died. 

When that last message came to Ellen Tracey 
in a letter from Paul Carlyle, all blotted and il- 
legible, she shut herself in her own room all the 


day, her only companion the bitterest remorse | 


that human heart can know. And in the even- 
ing, when family prayers in the parlor were over, 
she went silently to the old red-covered Bible, 
and sought out one passage from its time-worn 
pages : 

‘* Greater love hath no man than this—that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 

For Ellen knew that Charles Warrener had 
laid down his life for her sake. 


AM going to write a plain statement of it 

just as itoecurred. I don’t expect sympathy 
from muscular, strong-minded persons. On 
the contrary, I expect sneers, and perhaps con- 
tempt. But I am used to such treatment from 
that class of my fellow-men. And to prove my 
indifference to this, as well as to vouch for the 
truth of my statement, I give my name and ad- 
dress in full, and am further willing, if called 
upon, to make affidavit to the same before any 
justice of the peace in the county. 


Doctor, | 


RACKTHORPE. 

My name is Andrew Jackson Weeks. I re- 
side at No. 1990 Whortleberry Street, Philadel- 
phia, where is also my place of business. I am 
in the retail hosiery and trimmings line. Let 
me add that I am of feeble frame, of nervous 
temperament, and of a timid, confiding disposi- 
tion. 


My health has also been poor for some 


years. Finally, lam a widower without chil- 
dren. On the 29th of last July I took a fort- 
night’s holiday to recruit my exhausted system ; 
and putting my head (and only) clerk in charge, 
left the city, by steamboat, for Cape May. Hay- 
ing once just escaped death bya railway collision, 
I always travel by steamboat where it is possible. 
| 1 am aware that accidents frequently occur on 
the water also, but never having met with one, 
I feel more confidence in this mode of travel. 
Besides, the air does me good. We had nat 
been more than a couple of hours ‘‘ under way” 
| when, as I was sitting alone upon the hurricane 
deck, gazing upon the fast receding shores of the 
noble Delaware, a stranger, who had been pur- 
suing the same occupation near me for some 
| moments, addressed me by courteously inquir- 
ing if I was going to the Cape. 

I replied that I was. 

‘*Glad of it, Sir; so am I,” said he, heartily. 
| Then seeing, no doubt, a mild expression of sur- 
| prise upon my countenance at the cordiality of 

his remark, he added: ‘‘ Certainly I am glad of 
| it, because I shall not know any one to speak of 
| there probably, and so I hope to make a friend 
and comrade of you, Sir.” 
| ‘I’m very much obliged to you, Sir, I'm 
;sure,” I replied, looking more particularly at 
| him. 

He was a large, powerful man, with a high, 

bald forehead, a Roman nose, and remarkably 
| brilliant blue eyes; quite a distinguished-look- 


jing man, in fact, and, as I judged, about fifty 
| 


| years of age. I felt his condescension as quite 
| a compliment, arguing from his appearance, and 
it was not wholly without a sentiment of respect 
| that I told him so. 

**Oh, no compliment at all,” said he, smiling. 
‘* You are a man of sense. I see it in your eye. 
Iam aman of sense. You may, if you choose, 
see it in my eye” (as he spoke he bent his very 
bright gaze full upon me), ‘‘ and so we are mates 
atonce. By-the-by, there is a terrible crush at 
the Cape. Hasn't been such a crowd these 
twenty years. Government money, Sir; Goy- 
ernment money. Contractors, or, as I call them, 
extractors, of Uncle Sam, aud the like. A per- 
fectjam. Garrets, cellars, outhouses, ice-houses, 
dog-houses, all crammed, Sir. Not a soft plank 
to be had at any price. You've taken a room 
| beforehand, of course ?” 

I was forced to confess that I had not, and 
added that, had I known the crowd to be so ex- 
traordinary, I should certainly have gone some- 

where else. 

**No use, Sir,” said he: ‘‘they’re all the 
}same. Atlantic City, Newport, Long Branch, 
| Saratoga, all jammed, crammed, rammed full. 
| I've tried ’em all. But I’m all right this time, 
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and so shall you be. I’m resolved we shall have 
a good time, Sir, and I'll tell you what we'll do. 
I've got a room: telegraphed five days ago, and 


sent the first week’s board in advance by letter. | 


Well, you shall share it. We'll room together, 
bathe together, eat together, walk, ride, drink, 
smoke, and have a regular jolly time together. 
So it’s all arranged, and now let us introduce 
ourselves and be friends. My name is Crack- 
thorpe, Anthony Crackthorpe—‘ Mad Anthony,’ 
some of my serious friends call me, because I 
love to be jovial and free: no harm in that, even 
if our hairs are thinning—eh, Mr.—?” 

I gave him my name, and thanked him again 
for his very open-hearted and generous offer of 
companionship, though I ventured to make some 
opposition to his self-sacrificing proposal, and to 
hesitate accepting such unusual favors from a 
stranger, to whom I might not prove as agree- 
able or congenial on more intimate acquaint- 
ance as he was disposed to think me at first 
sight. But he cut me short, pooh-poohed my 
modesty, and was so genially peremptory and 
entertaining that I could do nothing but yield 
every thing to him, and inwardly bless my stars 
for having encountered such a phoenix of a wa- 
tering-place chum. 

We were soon on the most familiar terms, and 
he assumed the command of our ‘ expedition” 
with a pleasant authority that was perfectly ir- 
resistible to me, and left me no will of my own 
whatever. I did not, however, feel the want 
of any, and was thoroughly contented to exert 
none. My late wife, in fact, used frequently to 


tell me that I never had a will of my own. In| 
which assertion the life I led with her, as well | 


as the events herein to be related, may probably 
go far with some of my readers to prove her cor- 
rect. 

The first occasion on which Mr. Crackthorpe 
assumed and carried out his authority was at the 
steamboat dinner. The table was crowded, and 
the waiters had placed my seat at some distance 
from that of my friend (for so I must now call 
him). When we arrived in the saloon, and he 
saw the arrangement, he called one of the wait- 
ers, and, in a commanding tone, said to him: 

‘*Steward, this won’t do. Give this gentle- 
man a seat next to me, Sir, at once.” 

“Very sorry, Sir, indeed, Sir,” replied the 
dark-skinned citizen; ‘‘but can’t do it, Sir. 
Seats all fixed now, Sir, indeed, Sir; ‘less you 
like to wait for de second table, Sir.” 

** Second table!” exclaimed my friend, anni- 
hilating the apologetic steward with his eye. 
‘** Just wait a moment, Weeks” (to me). “I'll 
settle this in a jiffy. Which is the captain?” 
(to the steward. ) 

“Oh, never mind!” interrupted I, deprecat- 
ingly; ‘‘it isn’t really any matter. Don't— 
don’t have any—any trouble on my account. 
This will do very well—” 

“Tt will not do, Weeks! We are chums, 
and we are going to sit together. Wait here!’ 
and the steward having pointed out the captain 
(who was standing at the head of the table, wait- 


|ing till all the guests should be seated), Mr, 
Crackthorpe strode up to him with much dignity, 
and whispered for a few moments in his ear. — 

The captain first slightly frowned, then re- 
laxed his brow, looked down the room at me, 
smiled, and said, aloud, 

**Certainly, Sir, certainly; here, steward! 
Place this gentleman's friend alongside him at 

table, as he desires. All right, Sir, he’ll ar- 
| range it.” And the somewhat crest-fallen stew- 
| ard did as he was commanded. 
| When we arrived at the landing, my compan- 
ion, with the same authoritative kindness, took 
|charge of the disembarkings, the luggage, the 
seats in the stage, and the settlement of the 
fares. ‘‘I'll be paymaster,” said he, gayly, 
‘*and we can settle at our leisure. Leave every 
thing tome. I’m an old hand, Weeks, my boy, 
at this sort of thing.” 

Arrived at the hotel, Mr. Crackthorpe took 
|me by the arm, marched into the saloon, and 
insisted on my sitting down and resting myself. 
** You're not strong, Weeks, you know,”’ while 
he attended to all the business of the room and 
name-registering. 

In a few minutes he came smiling back. 
* All right, Weeks!” cried he; ‘‘ No. 440, left 
wing, fourth flight, double-bedded room; not 
very grand, I suspect, but better than any of our 
fellow-travelers will get. Baggage sent up. 
Come along, I'll introduce you to the proprie- 
tor.” 

The proprietor was standing in his office. 

‘*My particular friend and room-mate, Mr. 
Weeks,” said Mr. Crackthorpe, introductively. 
‘*Not very robust, Sir, but in good hands, isn’t 
he, Mr. North? We'll make a new man of him 
in a week ; won’t we, Sir?” 

Mr. North looked benevolently at me, shook 
hands, and said, ‘*‘ He hoped so.” 

‘*And now come, Weeks,” continued my 
friend, ‘‘ we'll go dress for supper.” 

The impression produced upon me by the 
brusque but kindly assumption of control on the 
part of my self-elected companion was, thus far, 
entirely pleasant; and up to the moment when, 
somewhat late that night, I dropped asleep in 
our double-bedded room, I had little reason to 
feel otherwise than grateful for an accidental 
encounter and my ready submission. 

But next morning the scene began to change. 
At the break of day Mr. Crackthorpe awoke me, 
and bade me, ‘‘Come, rouse up, and have a 
splendid plunge in the surf before breakfast.” 

I demurred, and said, “‘ I was sure it wouldn’t 
agree with me.” 

‘*Nonsense!” cried he. ‘‘It will! it shall! 
It will make a new man of you! Come, are 
we not going to live and enjoy every thing to- 
gether, you know? I sha’n’t bathe without my 
chum. So hurry up, and let’s have a run and a 
splash !” 

I still feebly begged to be excused. But he 
wouldn’t hear of it. With the most genial tone, 
|and laughing gayly the while, he said I wasn’t 
| half awake, and so snatched away the bed covers, 
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and vowed he’d ‘‘christen me sluggard from 
the pitcher on the wash-stand if I wasn’t up in 
a jiffy.” 

In short, he forced me, in the most good-hu- 
mored manner, to rise, dress, and accompany 
him to the beach. The morning was raw and 
blustering. My teeth chattered, and I shivered 
like a man with the ague. 

‘*Pooh! pooh!” cried he, ‘‘a little run up 
and down the sands will soon fix that.” And 
suiting the action to the word, he seized me 
firmly by the arm—we had both changed our 
clothes by this time for bathing-dresses—and 
rushed me up and down the wet, pebbly margin 
of the sea with a speed that completely deprived 
me of breath. 


‘*Now for it!” he exclaimed, stopping sud- | 


denly, and before I could recover my wind 
enough to ask, ‘‘ For what?” my athletic friend 
caught me round the waist and fairly plunged 
me head foremost into a tremendous breaker that 
was rushing, foaming up the beach. I madea 
desperate effort to shriek—my mouth opened— 
was instantly filled with salt-water—and I re- 
member no more till I found myself again high, 
but not in the least dry, on the shore, with Mr. 
Crackthorpe rolling me forward and backward 
on the sand much as a baker rolls his dough, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, come, no ‘ possum,’ Weeks! 
You can’t humbug me, my boy; there! you're 
all right; have another dip?” 

I opened my eyes and sat up, feeling some- 
what as I imagine a rag, if permitted to feel, 
would be apt to after being thoroughly saturated, 
imperfectly wrung out, and left to shiver and 
flap in a raw, salt wind. In addition to this, I 
also experienced a strange sensation at the pit of 
my stomach which was the reverse of exhilarat- 
ing. 

“Come, old fellow, have one more go?” 

**N-no th-th-ank you. Le’ss go home!” 
And without waiting for Mr. Crackthorpe’s con- 
sent I rose to my feet, and madea move toward 
the bathing shed. But my eccentric compan- 
ion, whom I now inwardly thought not inaptly 
named ‘‘Mad Anthony” by his friends, was too 
quick for me. Grasping my arm once more, 
he said, heartily, 

“Not yet. It'll never do you good if you 
don’t get used to it. I'll take care of you, and 
when we’ve had another run and another plunge 
you'll feel like eating a horse.” 

I had no means of resistance save words, and 
these he instantly deprived me of by the same 
double process as before. This time, however, 
I took care to keep my mouth shut when the 
plunge-period arrived, and with the exception 
of a tolerable quantity of sand in my ears and 
hair, and a moderately large cut on my foot from 


a sea-shell, I came out of this second “ getting | 


used to it” pretty well. 

My stomach, however, did not manifest the 
least morbid inclination for horse-flesh, but, on 
the contrary, was evidently disposed to part with 
whatever of last night’s cheer it might then con- 
tain. The only prominent desire I experienced 


841 
| was a decided one to sever the intimate rela- 
| tions between Mr. Crackthorpe and myself, and 
get rid of his, no doubt, most friendly but bois- 
| terous and eccentric, if not dangerous, freedoms 
with my person. 

On our way back to the hotel I hinted this to 
| him as delicately as possible. 
| What!” eried he, indignantly. ‘‘Do you 
want to desert me, Weeks, after my conduct to- 
ward you, giving you half my room, taking all 
the responsibilities of every thing on myself, do- 
ing every thing for us both, taking as much— 
ay, more care of you than myself? Where 
would you have been this moment without me, 
Sir? Out among the sharks, Weeks, tearing 
you to pieces—fighting for the bloody fragments! 
And you want to leave me because you swallow- 
}ed a pint of salt-water! I sha’n’t allow it, 
| Weeks! Mind you, I shall not allow you to 
exhibit such ingratitude. You'll never get back 
home alive without me. Pooh, pooh, Weeks, 
don’t think of it, but come along, change your 
clothes, eat a hearty breakfast, and thank your 
friend Crackthorpe—as you will thank him be- 
fore long in spite of yourself—for making a new 
man of you!” 

What could Ido? As I said before, my will 
was never very strong, and besides, when Mr. 
Crackthorpe looked at me with those very bright 
eyes of his, they really seemed to fascinate me. 
The most I could and did do, was to resolve, 
if Mr. Crackthorpe repeated any such exceed- 
ingly rough acts of friendship, to quietly obtain 
a room at some other hotel if possible, and de- 
camp. 

After a breakfast, which, on my part, was in 
no sense ‘* hearty”—‘‘ Weeks,” said Mr. Crack- 
thorpe, “‘do you play ten-pins ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” I replied, rather absently, 
for I was just then thinking that I should feel 
better after lying down for an hour, no doubt. 

‘* Well, it’s never too late to learn. Capital 
exercise! Come along, we'll go and try a few 
games.” 

‘* T_T think I'll lie down for a little while.” 

“Lie down? Fiddlestick! You've just got 
up. You want exercise, Weeks, exercise! Roll 
the big balls for an hour, and you'll feel like a 
new man. Come on.” 

And putting my arm in his, he led me—‘‘ like 
a lamb to the slaughter,” if I may so express 
myself—to the bowling-alley. 

Under his directions I ** rolled the big balls for 
an hour,” without serious injury to myself or the 
| pins, save that I became violently heated, and 
slightly sprained my right wrist. Then Mr. 
Crackthorpe carried me off to lunch. After 
lunch I again made a proposition to lie down 
for a little while; but my Mentor insisted that I 
should spoil my entire day if I did, while, on 
| the contrary, if I drank another julep and then 

walked to the village with him—as of course I 
should, for were we not bound to stick together 
| —by the time we got back to dinner I ‘“‘ would 
feel like eating an alligator.” 
| The error of his former prophecy with regard 
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to my desire for horse-meat had considerably 
shaken my faith in his skill as a soothsayer, but 
I did not quite dare to tell him so, and his mus- 
cular arm was once more put in requisition to 
guide my not altogether enthusiastic steps over 
the hot sand, toward the spot where the village 
of Cape May was slowly baking in the sun. At 
the post-office there we met Mr. North, our land- 
lord. 

‘* How are you, Mr. Crackthorpe?” said he, 
‘and how is your friend ?” he added, looking 
benevolently at me. 

I was about to answer for myself, but Mr. C. 
forestalled me. 

“We're all right, Sir,” he replied, smilingly. 
“Weeks is getting used to it here, and a few 
days will make a new man of him, as I tell 
him.” 

*“*T hope it will, I'm sure!” answered Mr. 
North, with much kindness, and so left us. 

At that moment, I confess, I could not join 
in the hope. The hot, long walk, added to the 
morning’s various experiences in the ‘ getting- 
used-to-it” line, and the juleps, had culminated 
in a number of very unpleasant sensations. My 
head ached, my feet—especially the cut one— 
seemed very hot and decidedly larger than my 
boots; and the fluid and solid entertainments I 
had partaken of were continually reminding me 
of their present state of digestion, by offering me 
a taste of their condition, which was far from 
being grateful or refreshing to my palate. When 


I insinuated these feelings to Mr. Crackthorpe, | 


he laughed, and slapped me encouragingly on 
the back, saying: “It’s the salt air, Weeks; 
you're not quite used to it yet. Come along 
with me, and we'll set it to rights in a jiffy.” 
And he led me to the druggist’s. 

‘Bicarbonate of soda, brandy, and water,” 
said he. 

The ingredients were produced, he mixed 
them, and handed me the tumbler. 
that, old fellow, and in five minutes you'll feel 
like another man!” 

As I didn’t think I could feel like a much 
more miserable one than Andrew Jackson 
Weeks, I was reckless of the prospect and swal- 
lowed the dose. As I did so, however, I re- 
solved that when I got back to the hotel this 
time I would lie down, and that I would, as 
soon as practicable, part company with Mr. 
Crackthorpe. 

How and when I did get back I hardly know. 
I have a dim notion of having walked but a little 
way, then of being picked up by a passing car- 
riage ; of hearing Mr. Crackthorpe explain that 
‘*T was a little knocked up, but would soon get 
used to it, and feel like a new man;” of seeing 
the benevolent face of Mr. North in the carriage ; 
of being carried up stairs and put to bed, and of 
hearing my companion go out and lock the door 
outside. After this all was oblivion. 

When I awoke it was dark, but I felt better. 
My legs ached, my back ached, and my head 
ached, it is true; but I was not otherwise sick— 
in other words, my stomach was calm. My very 
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| first clear sensation was one of extreme loath- 
ing and fear toward Mr. Crackthorpe. My feel- 
ings had undergone a complete and terrible re- 
| vulsion toward that robustuous would-be reno- 
vator of my physique. I absolutely hated him! 
I inwardly cursed and reviled him! I would 
bear him no longer! No! I would leave him— 
| I would be free! That instant I would seek an- 
other apartment, another hotel, another water- 
ing-place, if necessary, to be rid of his tyranny! 

I rose, struck a light, threw on my clothes, 
and took four steps toward my purpose. But 
only four: for the chamber-door was locked on 
| the outside. Then the dim remembrance came 
| back to me of having heard him lock it, and I 

sat down on the bed in despair. What should 
I do? Ring the bell? I looked round: the 
| bell was broken off. Pound on the door? 
|shout? yell? I wanted to—I wanted to yell 
|furiously. But I was—yes, I was afraid. Be- 
| sides, I wished to get away quietly. I had no 
|nerve for a scene. I wished to avoid him—to 
| give him the slip; to go off, and leave a note, 
| politely dissolving our connection: not on any 
| account to irritate such a muscular, eccentric 
gentleman, for he might—he might—what might 
|he not do? Challenge me, horsewhip me, fol- 
| low me up to do me some injury....... Well, at 
any rate, I would pack up and get ready. <A 
| waiter might pass along the entry—or Mr. Crack- 
| thorpe himself; ah! yes, where was he, I won- 
| dered! 
However, I began to pack my valise. In an- 
| other moment I heard footsteps approaching. 
| Oh! if it should be one of the waiters! [I list- 
ened; the steps came nearer. I rushed to the 
door, and was about to call, when the footsteps 
| stopped, the key rattled in the lock, the door 
| opened, and Mr. Crackthorpe ; Sood before me. 
| He looked slightly flushed, and exhaled an odor 
of cigar smoke and alcoholic stimulants. 

*¢ Hello, Weeks!” cried he. ‘All right again, 
old fellow!’ Then catching sight of my valise, 
half packed, on the bed, and some articles which 
I still held in my hands: ‘ Hello!” he again 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you doing, eh? What's 
all this, Weeks? Where the devil are you go- 
ing, Sir?” 

**T—I was merely—-I thought of—of looking 
for a room where I wouldn’t incommode you in 
this way, Mr. Crackthorpe.” 

‘*Incommode me!” cried my former chum, 
now my terror and aversion, fixing me with his 
gleaming eve; ‘‘ what do you mean, Weeks, by 
this ungentlemanly proceeding? Did I not offer 
to share my room and my society with you freely, 
Sir? And did you not embrace my offer as freely ? 
Did you not agree that we should be mates and 
comrades—that we would live, eat, drink, walk, 
bathe, and be, in a word, together during our 
stay here? Have I not kept the covenant, Sir? 
| Have I not been a constant friend and compan- 

ion? Did I not save you from the sharks this 
morning, and put you to bed like a brother this 
afternoon? Well, Sir, do you mean to insult 
me by sneaking off in this manner? Do you, 
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Weeks? Answer me!—do you, or do you 
not ?” 

Mr. Crackthorpe spoke ia an excited, indig- 
nant tone, and with much gesticulation. Iwas 
frightened and confused by his energetic manner 
of putting the question before me. ‘Oh, if I 
were only the ‘ Benicia Boy’ for five minutes!” 
This I murmured in the secret recesses of my 
soul. But aloud I-could only stammer a few 
words of my disinclination to trespass on his 
goodness; my unfitness, physical and mental, 
to be a sharer in his active pleasures, and my 
entire guiltlessness of intentional offense. 

‘*Your unfitness to participate in my mode 
of life, eh ? Why, that’s exactly what I am try- 
ing to remedy, my friend. I am going to re- 
habilitate you. I’m going to make a new man 
of you, Weeks! And you want to relapse into 
your miserable valetudinarianism just as you are 
beginning to get used to it here. You shall not 
do it, Weeks; I tell you you sha’n’t do it. You 
shall be cured in spite of yourself! Take an- 
other room? Where do you think you'll get 
another room, pray? Didn't I tell you, didn’t 
North tell you, there wasn’t so much as a candle- 
box vacant in the place? You don’t believe us, 
I suppose? Let me feel your pulse [he seized 
my hand]: you've got a slight fever, my friend. 
Now undress yourself, get into bed, and I'll send 
you up a cep of tea and a plate of toast. And 
to-morrow morning, to convince you of my sin- 
cerity, we'll go together and search for a room, 
if you choose, just to satisfy you, Weeks, of the 
utter folly of your attempting to throw away my 
Come now—that’s a good fellow! go 
to bed, and we'll go on a tour of discovery in the 
morning, pon honor!” 

Mr. Crackthorpe had gradually-changed his 
tone to a most kind and persuasive one, and 
though I felt still the most earnest desire to stick 
to my resolution, I could not for my life screw 
my courage to the sticking-point. 

In a few moments, with his officious, but irre- 
sistible aid, I was once more abed, and he left 
the room, locking the door, as before, on the 
outside. When he had gone, I confess that I 
burst into tears. ‘* Was ever a poor devil thus 
bewitched and tyrannized over?” I groaned. “ It 
is intolerable. What acowardI am! _ I won’t 
stand it. I won’t be bullied and wheedled by 
this big man any longer. I'll complain to Mr. 
North the very first thing in the morning. I'll 
ask his protection. I'll leave the place. What 
an eye he has! And if he discovers I have com- 


society. 


plained of him, he'll assault me, perhaps; or | 


suppose I hire some big fellow to thrash him ? 
But he will be all the more incensed afterward, 
and I can’t keep having him thrashed all the 
time, 
Oh, how I wish I were the ‘ Benicia Boy’ now. 
If I were to tell any body about this, no one 
would believe me, I’m sure.” 

At this juncture the door opened and Mr. 
Crackthorpe reappeared, carrying my tea and 
toast himself. 
relented toward him, at sight of this delicate at- 


| somehow. 


And he knows my name and address. | 
| a closet. 


For a single instant my heart | 
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tention, and I thought, ‘“‘ He means kindly after 
all.” But it was only a flash. 

‘**Hello!” cried he, looking keenly at me; 
‘‘what, blubbering? Weeks, you're a precious 
baby. You've been erying because you can’t 
make a fool of yourself, and you've, no doubt, 
been resolving to go and do it in spite of me, 
Yes, and you are determined to get some one to 
help you. Mr. North, perhaps—ha!” (How on 
earth could he have divined that, thought I, in 
terror.) ‘* Yes! I see you have; you needn't 
deny it. You are going to complain to the 
landlord. Now, see here, Mr. Weeks”—and 
he came close to me, and looked me straight in 
the eyes—‘“ I’ve made you my friend and com- 
panion; and my friend and companion you are 
going to remain till we leave this island. It is 
not the duty of a friend to slander his friend. 
And you won't slander me. Of course not. You 
won’t even think of such a thing. For if you 
should so much as breathe a whisper to North, 
or South, or East, or West, ha! ha! you'll re- 
pent it the longest day you live, Mr. Weeks. 
You will, upon my honor. Pooh! pooh! my 
friend, you've ¢ot a fever. Here, drink your 
tea, eat your toast, take a good nap, and to- 
morrow morning you'll feel like a totally differ- 
ent man.” 

I obeyed him, for two reasons ; first, because 
I was too weak and trembling to oppose him; 
and, secondly, because the flavor of the tea was 
specially grateful to my nostrils, and my ex 
hausted stomach craved the toast imperiously. 
[I ate and drank, and with every morsel I cheweil 
the cud of my wrath; with every spoonful I 
swallowed fresh determination to escape him 
Having finished, I sank to sleep in 
a mist of half-formed plans and airy schemes to 
outwit my bugbear. 

The next morning I felt better, and ate a sub- 
stantial breakfast, though my limbs were still 
very sore and the skin of my face presented a 
curious parboiled appearance. After breakfast, 
Mr. Crackthorpe, with his usual appropriation 
of my arm, sought the landlord. 

** Good-morning, Mr. North,” said he, bland- 
ly. ‘*My good friend Weeks here, fancies he 
should feel easier if he had a room to himself; 
he is so ridiculously afraid of incommoding me. 
Of course, that’s all humbug, you know; but if 
he will change, why he must, and, no doubt, he 
at least will gain by the operation. So please 
hunt up your most comfortable room, and—” 

“TI am very sorry,” replied Mr. North, look- 
ing first, quickly, at my companion, and then 
benevolently at me—‘‘ very sorry, but there isn’t 
a vacant room in the house. Even the attics 
are full, and the servants sleep in the kitchens 
and dining-rooms. I couldn’t give Mr. Weeks 
In another week, perhaps—” 

I involuntarily groaned. Mr. Crackthorpe 
looked quickly at me. ‘‘ Oh, it’s of no mate- 
rial consequence,” said I, hastily. ‘I shall 
leave, I think, to-morrow or next day—” 

Mr. C.'s eyes were still on me, but he turned 


| them upon the landlord and exclaimed, before I 
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could finish my sentence—‘‘ Yes, we may leave | 
in a day or two, as Weeks says, but still—how- 
ever, we will wait and see what can be done; 
some one might go, suddenly, to day—” 

**Oh, there’s no danger of—” 

Mr. Crackthorpe interrupted the landlord 
quickly, and giving him, as I thought, a pecu- 
liar look—‘*‘ As you observe,” said he, ‘* there is 
no certainty of that; but it might be that some 
accidental departure would—” 

“Oh yes! very possibly, very possibly some 
one might leave unexpectedly—” 

* And in that case—?” rejoined Mr. C., in- 
terrogatively. 

** The room shail be at Mr. Weeks’s command, 
of course.” 

** All right! Come on, Weeks, let’s have a 
short walk.” 


I see that my “‘statement” is becoming pro- 
lix. I must endeavor to sum the details more 
rapidly. 

Suffice it to say, then, that Mr. Crackthorpe 
walked me to each of the hotels in turn, intro- 
duced me to each of their landlords, with all of 
whom he seemed acquainted, in turn, as ‘his 
particular friend Mr. Weeks, who fancied he 
should like a separate room,” etc.; and that the 
reply of each was, in substance, to the same 
effect, viz.: ‘‘ that a room was not to be had at 
any price in less than a week, unless by some 
unforeseen departure, which was not likely, 
though, of course, within the range of possibil- 
ity; and that I returned to our hotel thus, 
with my chain more firmly riveted than ever. 

Let me add, that in each instance of our dia- 
logues, or, rather, Mr. Crackthorpe’s dialogue 
with a landlord, I noticed, or thought I noticed, 
the same curious signs of intelligence pass be- 
tween them, and that I felt very much mystified 
and worried thereby; but, with my usual want 
of resolution, did not venture to ask any ex- 
planation. 

For the next three days Mr. Crackthorpe had 
me at his mercy. He never left me—I should 
say, he never let me leave him—a moment, and 
my torture grew in proportion. My horror and 
aversion had reached a point that I can not find 
language to express. A dozen times I had tried 
to slip him—in vain! A dozen times I had en- 


, deavored to get a chance to say a word in Mr. 


North’s ear, or even in that of a clerk, a waiter, 
any body—in vain! His eye—the ‘‘ glittering 
eye”’—always arrested me in the instant of suc- 
cess. I was utterly, hopelessly miserable! 

And I began to observe that people looked at 
me queerly. On the piazza, on the beach, in 
the dining saloon, ladies and gentlemen would 
gaze with a sort of compassion on me, and occa- 
sionally whisper their neighbors as they gazed. 
‘There was nothing absolutely offensive in this, 
but it added to my nervous irritability. I final- 
ly mustered courage to ask Mr. Crackthorpe 
what it meant. 

‘* Interest, Weeks, interest,” said he. ‘They 
see how you're improving under our daily regi- 


men, and that I am making a new man of you. 
North has told them, probably, how inseparable 
we are, and how famously you are getting used 
to rough it. That’s all, old fellow.” 

This did not entirely satisfy me; but it was 
all I could obtain. 

As to being ‘‘ made a new man,” this was, in 
a degree, true; for I had certainly shed my skin 
to a considerable extent. My face, neck, hands, 
and part of my back had blistered, and then 
peeled, and were now covered with a tender 
pellicle, something akin to that of a very soft- 
shelled crab. I must also confess that I was 
‘* getting used to rough it;” at least as far as 
being able to keep my mouth shut in the break- 
ers, and to ‘‘roll the big balls for an hour,” 
without unusual fatigue. But I can not, with 
my utmost desire to be partial, assert that my 
general health or happiness was improved, as I 
understand the term. And still less my per- 
sonal appearance. 

I was more resolved than ever to ‘* break my 
bonds and flee” the moment I saw a chance. 
Bonds! I'd have changed places with any ‘‘ con- 
traband” in rebeldom. 

It came at last! And in the most extraor- 
dinary and unexpected manner. 

On the fifth morning, after breakfast, we 
walked, arm in arm as usual, to the post-office. 
My clerk had written me a letter, and sent me 
a couple of newspapers. One was the Morning 
Inquirer of the day before; the other, the New 
York Times, three days old. 

I handed them to Mr. Crackthorpe, while I 
read my letter. Looking up presently, at an 
| exclamation that escaped my companion, I saw 
him with the Zimes spread out before him, gaz- 
ing with dilated eyes upon a particular spot in 
the paper, and very pale. 

‘* What—what’s the matter, Sir?” I asked, 
fearfully. 

“Matter! Matter enough, by !” cried he, 
savagely, crushing the paper in his hands. ‘I 
must be gone! I must be gone!” and without 
waiting an instant for me (we were sitting on 
the veranda of the hotel) he rushed into the 
house, carrying the Times with him. 

For an instant I thought of following him. 
But suddenly it occurred to me that I was alone 
—alone, that is, free! free for the moment at 
any rate. I rose up, drew a long breath, and 
sat down again. How delicious it felt to be 
free! He would come back again, of course. 
But what of that! Now I was alone! Now I 
could feel, think, act for myself! What should 

I do? Ha! a brilliant thought! It is half 
past ten. At eleven-twenty the train leaves for 
Philadelphia! I never travel by rail if I can 
| avoid it; but now! now I would cheerfully go 
in a balloon to escape him! Yes, I would go 
at once! But how get my valise? If I went 
to my room he was doubtless there. He would 
never let me go. Oh, never! What was a 
| paltry valise full of clothes after all to my free- 
dom? Freedom! Think of that! Hang the 
clothes! But my bill? I must pay my bill. 
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MY FRIEND CRACKTHORPE. 


Well, I could do that by—or, stay! He was the 
paymaster. ‘The landlord would look to him for 
it. not to me. And, once at home, I would re- 
mit my share to the care of Mr. North for Mr. 
Crackthorpe. 

Yes, that arranged it all. And now to get 
off. I walked off the veranda, over the sandy 
road the I walked rapidly, 
firmly, proudly. I trod on air. I felt ‘“my- 
elf again.” I felt glorious, almost intoxicated 
with my sudden deliverance. 


stables. 


toward 


Strange to say, a 
doubt of my success in leaving my tyrant never 
for an instant. 1 walked into the 
coach-office. 

‘*Can you drive me to the railway station im- 
mediately—in time for the eleven-twenty train?” 

**Yes, Sir, certainly. Any baggage?” 

** No. I've ordered it sent after me. 
pressed for time.” 

‘All right, Sir. Take a seat. 
ready in ten minutes.” 

I sat down, and the man went out to give the 

rs. ‘* What could there be in that paper?” 
I thought, as I sat in a corner of the small, am- 


smote me 


I'm 


Coach be 


monia-smelling room, among old harness, horse- 
blankets, prints of racers, whips, and greasy 
drivers’ garments. As I thought this a shadow 
and a moment after I heard 
a hurried, peremptory tone, 


passed the window, 
a voice saying, in 
outside, 

‘*T want a carriage at the hotel in fifteen min- 
utes, to take two gentlemen and baggage to the 
station. Fifteen minutes exactly, mind.” 

Good Heavens! It the Mr. 
Crackthorpe! He was going then? Yes, and 
evidently expected to drag me with him. For 
he said **two gentlemen.” The second gentle- 
man could be no other than myself. Even now 
he had doubtless gone to look for me. There 
was no time to be lost. What should I do? 
Not go at all events; that was positive. 

I rushed out into the yard. ‘*Mr.,” said 
the stable-keeper, coming up to me, ‘‘ would 


was voice of 


you object to take a seat with two other gentle- 
men that be a goin’ over to the station? You 
see I’ve only got a—” 

I interrupted him. ‘‘Never mind. I’ve 
changed my plan. I'll go by the boat. I’ve 
forgotten something.” And without waiting for 
his reply I left the place. 


After a moment’s reflection, I concluded to 


hide myself until after his departure. He was 
evidently bound to go, with or without me; I 
could tell that by his manner. 
cordingly, no matter where; but for two full 


hours I did not venture from my concealment. | 
Then I entered the hotel, and by good fortune | 


was able to ascend to my room without attract- 
ing special observation. I found it in great dis- 
order; my things scattered about, as if there 
had been an attempt to pack them suddenly 
given up. But on the bed lay the copy of the 
Times. 

I eagerly seized it, and, sitting down, pro- 
ceeded to go carefully over its columns. Fora 


I hid myself ac- | 


ot0 
news items, marriages, deaths, stock-boards, and 
invain. At last 1 lit upon 
the following paragraph : 
i EFT his friends, a gentle 
4 about fifty years of og 
ith 1 bl 


ge, tall, 
ik ‘ 


even advertisements, 


man of infirm mir 


yes. His manner d- 
ted gentleman. He is perfectly 
nd a stranger would not suspect his infirmity, 
is fond of calling himself, in jest, ‘* Mad 
by is physical training, and h very 

q f feeble health, 

new man of him.”—Any informa- 

tion concerning the gentleman will be gratefully received 
and liberally rewarded by his friend Addre tl 


man nose t 


bh 
re those of a cultiv 


ome person 


CKTHORPE, M.D., Brookside on the Hud 

A Mapman! Ihad 
been the victim of a monomaniac! 
en! He might have murdered me! 
ly harmless!” Ugh! 
that—I am not ashamed in the least to confess 
this—I fell upon my knees and prayed in grati- 
tude for my deliverance. Then, much comfort- 
ed, I went down stairs. Mr. North met 
the hall. 

‘* Hello! here you are, eh?” 
Mr. Weeks, you have played your—your friend 
a pretty trick. 
out you; but never fear, Sir; he left you in my 
care. I will see that—”’ 

I cut him short by putting the paper into his 
hand, and saying, ‘‘ Read that, Sir, and thank 
God there has been no murder comnfftted in 
your house !” 

He started back, 
ed at the paragraph. 

‘“My God! is it possible?” cried he, when 
he had read it. ‘* Why—lI beg your pardon, 
Mr. Weeks; but he— Well, it’s the queerest 
thing I’ve known this longtime. Would you 
believe it, Sir, he actually represented you, Sir, 
as a gentleman of weak mind, but perfectly 
harmless, and himself as your guardian !” 

Ah!” said I, a light breaking upon me— 
‘*and that was the cause of your looks of mutu- 


actually, for five days, 
Great Heavy- 
** Perfect- 
My emotion was so great 
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cried he. ‘Why, 


He has been forced to go with- 


aper and look- 


al intelligence, and the stories about the rooms, 
both here and at all the other hotels, where he 
must have made the same statement in advance, 
while he kept me abed. This accounts, too, for 
the whisperings and gazings of the guests. I 
see it all now. What an escape!” 

‘*You had better write to his friends, Mr. 
Weeks,” observed the landlord. 

‘No; I'll leave that to you, Sir. I'll have 
no more to do with him in any shape. Be good 
enough to make out my bill. I shall return to 
the city this afternoon.” 

‘‘He paid your bill with his own, Sir, and 
left his address, to which you were to be for- 
warded when we caught you. Ha, ha, ha!” 

My share of the bill, together with my ad- 
dress, and a brief statement of what I have here, 
at too much length perhaps, related, were duly 
forwarded to Dr. Crackthorpe by the landlord. 

It is partly, if not chiefly, because neither he 
nor I have ever heard of the arrival of the pack- 
age, nor any thing further of ‘‘ Mad Anthony,” 
that I offer to the public this plain statement 
respecting my connection with Mr, Crack- 


long time I read editorials, correspondence, | thorpe. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 7th of October. The 
leading events of the month are connected with 
themovements of General Rosecrans’s army in South- 
ern Tennessee and Northern Georgia, and the great 
battles fought on the 19th and 20th of September 


near Chattanooga. About the middle of August 
Rosecrans commenced his advance from Middle Ten- 
nessee toward Northern Georgia. General Bragg, the 
Confederate commander, whose forces were greatly 
weakened by desertions and other losses, fell back, 
as Rosecrans advanced, abandoning, without a strug- 
gle, points where a stand was anticipated. He re- 
treated leisurely, carrying with him the greater part 
of his munitions, and only abandoning strong posi- 
tions, such as Tullahoma, as we approached. Rose- 
crans followed southeastward, through two hundred 
miles of mountainous country, but never coming 
within striking distance of his retreating enemy. It 
was thought certain that Bragg must make a stand 
at Chattanooga—an important position on the Ten- 
nessee River, close by the Georgia line. Rosecrans’s 
advance reached the Tennessee River opppsite this 
place on the 21st of August, and began a slight bom- 
bardment, bat made no determined assault ; the di- 
rect assault was really but a feint to mask an attack 
from a different quarter. It was kept up for nearly 
three weeks, while the main force, making a wide 
detour, appeared in the rear of Chattanooga on the 
6th of September ; the object being to shut up the 
army of Bragg in that place. This commander 
meanwhile had demanded reinforcements from other 
divisions of the Confederate army, which were on 
their way to his assistance. These were drawn from 
the army of Virginia, from North Carolina, and from 
Johnston’s army, which had vainly endeavored to 
raise the siege of Vicksburg. But they did not come 
up in time to aid him to hold Chattanooga. He ac- 
cordingly abandoned this place, of which Rosecrans 
took undisputed possession on the 9th of Septem- 
ber, Bragg falling back some 25 miles southward 
to Lafayette, in Georgia, to meet his reinforcements. 
Rosecrans wished to hold and fortify Chattanooga 
as a base for further operations, but was ordered by 
the General-in-Chief to advance. He accordingly 
pushed forward some 10 miles to the south, and took 
up a position on the Chicamauga, a small stream 
which, running northward, falls into the Tennessee 
River near Chattanooga. Bragg, whose forces here- 
tofore had been quite inferior to ours, had in the 
mean while received his reinforcements and was now 
decidedly superior, and on the 19th of September com- 
menced the offensive. At this time the best ac- 


counts give Bragg 70,000 men opposed by 55,000 of | 


Rosecrans. We held a strong position on the west 
bank of the Chicamauga, our right, under General 
Thomas, being about six miles from Chattanooga ; 
the centre and left, under Crittenden and M‘Cook, 
reaching five miles to the south. The object of the 
enemy was twofold: to crush our army by superior 
force, and to cut it off from the strong position which 
it had won at Chattanooga. Two attacks were thus 
made on the 19th: one by Longstreet upon Thomas 
on our left, which was gallantly repulsed, the other 
upon Crittenden and M‘Cook on our right and cen- 
tre, which was successful. The action of the 19th 
was fairly drawn, the main positions being un- 
changed, we having a slight advantage in the num- 


ber of guns captured, and the loss of the enemy 
somewhat exceeding ours. But they had th 
vantage of numbers, and might be expected to re- 
new the attack the next day with good hope of suc- 
cess. The attack was renewed on the morning oj 
the 20th. Upon our right and centre it was alto- 
gether successful. Here we were broken and shat- 
tered, and M‘Cook’s and Crittenden’s forces were 
driven back in full retreat—almost rout—upon Chat- 
tanooga. The heavy columns of the enemy were 
now massed against our left. Thomas had gathered 
his forces into a strong position which he was re- 
solved to hold against all odds. Unless he could by 
forced from this the success of the enemy elsewher 
was practically useless to him. The position was 
held during the long summer afternoon, and the 
Army of the Cumberland was saved from what had 
before seemed an irretrievable defeat. On the fol- 
lowing days our forces fell back to Chattanooga, th: 
enemy having been too sorely cut up to follow. The 
defenses which they had thrown up were enlarged 
and strengthened; and as we write are pronounced 
to be unassailable, and behind them we await rein- 
forcements which will enable us to resume the of- 
fensive. The net results of the battles of Chica- 
mauga, or Chattanooga, as they are most likely to 
be called in history, are that the enemy remaiu in 
possession of the battle-field; that they have cap- 
tured about 40 guns and many small-arms; that 
they have taken about twice as many prisoners as 
we have; but that they utterly failed in gaining 
the object for which their enterprise was undertaken, 
and for which their forees were pushed from every 
quarter. The reconquest of Chattanooga seems to 
be beyond their power; if we hold that point, we 
have gained more than we have lost. ‘The actual 
losses on each side are as yet only to be roughly 
estimated. A semi-official statement, which is prob- 
ably nearly correct, gives ours at 1800 killed, 9500 
wounded, and 2500 prisoners, a total of 13,800. 
General Bragg, however, reports to his Government 
that he had taken 7000 prisoners, of whom 2000 were 
wounded. The loss of the enemy can only be con- 
jectured; but as they were the assailants through- 
out, and as they were repulsed in the most severe 
fighting, there can be no doubt that their losses in 
| killed and wounded exceeded ours. Knoxville 
| was occupied by General Burnside, as noted in our 
last Record. The commanding general, in person, 
then took two regiments to Cumberland Gap to re- 
inforee General Shackelford, who was menacing 
| that important strategic point. The march of sixty 
miles was accomplished in fifty-two hours. The 
Confederate garrison, numbering 2000 men, with 14 
pieces of artillery, surrendered unconditionally on 
the 9th of September, the day on which Chattanooga 
| fell into the hands of Rosecrans. It is hoped that 
| Burnside has been able to reinforce Rosecrans at 
| Chattanooga, although no certain intelligence to that 
| effect has been received. 

The expedition into Arkansas appears to have met 
| with uninterrupted success. The telegraphic re- 
| ports of the various encounters are so confused that 
| we must await the full official reports before endeav- 
|oring to detail them. The essential point of the 
campaign is contained in a dispatch of September 
10, from General Steele, dated at Little Rock, the 
capital, stating our forces had just entered the place, 
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from which the enemy had retired without fighting, 
and that they were in full retreat southward, pur- 
sued by our cavalry under General Davidson. Gen- 
eral Blunt issued a proclamation to inhabitants of 
Western Arkansas, informing them that the occupa- 
tion of the country by him in force would be per- 
manent, and advising them to organize a civil gov 
ernment. 

An unsuccessful expedition has been undertaken 
toward the frontiers of Texas. The object was to 
occupy Sabine City, situated on the Texas bank of 
the Sabine River, the boundary between Louisiana 
and Texas. This place is important as a base of 
operations against Western Louisiana or Eastern and 
Central Texas. The expedition, under General 
Franklin, left New Orleans on the 4th of September, 
ind reached Sabine Pass, nearly 300 miles from the 
mouths of the Mississippi, on the evening of the 8th. 
Accompanying the land-force were four light gun- 
boats, the Clifton . Arizona, Granite City, and Sa- 
chem. The plan of the action was that these should 
silence the batteries and cover the landing of the 
troops. But upon reaching the place designated for 
the landing it was found to be impossible to land the 
troops, owing to the shallowness of the water and the 
marshy nature of the shore. The attack then de- 
volved wholly upon the gun-boats. Late in the 
afternoon the attack was opened. The vessels fired 
upon the forts, eliciting no response until they had 
reached point-blank distance, when a hot fire was 
opened upon them. The Sachem endeavored to pass 
the front of the batteries, and engage them in the 
rear, which was supposed to be unprotected; she 
had got almost out of the range of the enemy’s guns 
when a shot struck her amidships, crushing in her 
side, piercing her boiler, and utterly disabling her. 
The flag was lowered, and she became a prize to the 
enemy, who now turned their whole fire upon the 
ifion, which was also endeavoring to pass the front 
of the batteries. She had almost succeeded in turn- 
ing the point of danger when, in rounding a turn, 
she plunged into the soft mud of the shore and be- 
came immovable, exposed to a galling fire, which 
was vigorously returned, until a shot from the ene- 
my’s battery passing through her side and penetrat- 
ing her boiler left her, like her consort, a helpless 
wreck, fast aground. Her flag was struck, and she 
also became a prize to the enemy. The Arizona, 
whose draft was too great to enable her to take an 
active part in the operations in the shallow waters, 
was withdrawn, and the attempt was abandoned. 
We lost the two gun-boats, with all their crews, be- 
sides about a hundred soldiers who were on board as 
sharp-shooters. 

The siege of Charleston is still carried on. Fort 
Wagner, and Battery Gregg, on Morris Island, so 
long held by the enemy, fell into our hands on the 
7th of September. General Gilmore, in a dispatch 
of that day, writes to the General-in-Chief that 
“last night our sappers crowned the crest of the 
counterscarp of Fort Wagner on its sea front, mask- 
ing all its guns, and an order was issued to carry the 
place by assault at nine o’clock this morning, that 
being the hour of low tide. About ten o’clock last 
night the enemy commenced evacuating the island, 
and all but 75 of them made their escape in small 
boats. Fort Wagner is a work of the most formida- 
ble kind. Its bomb-proof shelter, capable of holding 
1800 men, remains intact after the most terrible 
bombardment to which any work was ever subject- 
ed. We have captured 19 pieces of artillery and a 
large supply of excellent ammunition. The city and 
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harbor of Charleston are now completely covered hn 
my guns.”—Fort Sumter, however, which appear 
fro 


to have been completely ruined by our 





rendered useless for offensive purposes, re s 
the hands of the enemy On the afterno f th 
8th a naval boat expec 

possession of what was supposed to be the aband 
ruins of the fort. It was found to be still held by 
considerable force, while the walls, though in rui 





n was dispatched to tak 


were so steep as to prevent scaling. ‘he dispat 
of General Beauregard gives the result of the und 
taking. He says: ‘* Thirty of the launches of th 
enemy attacked Fort Sumter. Preparations h 
been made for the event. Ata concerted signal al 
the batteries bearing upon Sumter, assisted by o1 
gun-boat and a ram, were thrown open rhe er 
emy was repulsed, leaving upon our hands 113 pris 
oners, including 13 officers. We also took four boa 
and three colors.”—During the four weeks that ha 
passed since the capture of Wagner th > Op rations 


the besiegers of Charleston have been confined to tl 

strengthening of the works on Morris Island. Thi 
has been carried on under a vigorous fire from tl 

enemy’s batteries; but the direct bombardment of 
Charleston has not as vet been resumed. 

Of the Army of the Potomac there is no intelli- 
gence of sufficient importance to be placed upon rec- 
ord. We only know that our forces under Mead 
and those cf the enemy under Lee, confront eac! 
other upon the Rappahannock; that encounte 
which a few months ago would have been call 
battles, but which are now classed merely as skin 
mishes, have occurred. Of these, and of their bear- 
ing upon the campaign, it is yet too early to speal 

On the 15th of September the President issued 
proclamation suspending the force of the writ 
habeas corpus in all cases wherein by the authority 
of the President military, naval, and civil officer 
the United States hold persons in custody, as pris- 
oners of war, spies, abettors of the enemy, persor 
drafted, enrolled, or enlisted as soldiers or seame1 
or in any way amenable to military law. This sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus is to continu 
** throughout the duration of this rebellion, or until 
this proclamation shall by a subsequent one, to b 


}issued by the President of the United States, b 


modified or revoked.” The issue of this proclama 
tion was rendered necessary by the action of certain 
disloyal judges, mainly in the city of New York 
who had endeavored to pervert the privileges secur 
by the writ to the advantage of the enemies of th 
country. 

In Missouri, especially in the border counties, af 
fairs are in a very disturbed condition. The whole 
region is ravaged by bands of guerrillas. On the 
Ist of September a mass meeting was held at Jeffer- 
son City, which appointed a large committee to wait 
upon the President and lay before him the situation 
of the State. This committee, 70 in number, pro- 
ceeded to Washington, and on the 30th of Septem- 
ber presented a long address to the President. They 
claim to represent a large majority of the people of 
the State. They say that those whom they represent 
demand the immediate abolition of slavery in Mis 
souri, for in this institution they find the cause of the 
evils which for more than three years have afflicted 
the country. They are opposed by a party styling 
itself Conservative, which comprises all the disloyal 
men in the State, and all the enemies of the present 
National Administration. They claim that the lat: 
ordinance for gradual emancipation was the act of a 
convention under the control of this party, not rep- 
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resenting the sentiments of the people. They affirm | 


that the course of Governor Gamble is directly dis- 
loyal, and that in organizing the militia of the State 
he gives every possible countenance to disloyal men. 
They affirm also that General Schofield, the com- 
manding General of the Department, acts wholly 
in accordance with the Governor; and declare that 
‘‘from the day of his accession to the command 
of the Department matters have grown worse and 
worse in Missouri, till now they are in a more terri- 
ble condition than they have been at any time since 
the outbreak of the rebellion. This could not be 
if General Schofield had administered the affairs of 
that Department with proper vigor, and with a res- 


olute purpose to sustain loyalty and suppress dis- | 
They therefore ask that General Scho- | 


loyalty.” 
field be removed, and General Butler be appointed 
in his place ; and also that the State militia, enroll- 
ed by the Governor, be discharged from service, and 
the military control of the State be restored to the 
national officers and troops.—On the 2d of October 
a public meeting was held at New York, at which 
speeches were made by various members of the Mis- 
souri Committee to the same general purport as their 
address to the President.—We are not yet in a posi- 
tion to pronounce absolutely how far the statements 
of this body are borne out by the actual facts of the 
case. 

Five Russian vessels of war are now lying in the 
harbor of New York, the first which have ever vis- 
ited our ports. They have been received with a 
cordial greeting. On the 1st of October the officers 
were publicly welcomed by the authorities of the 
city. In the present position of European politics 


the presence of these vessels in our ports has a spe- 


cial significance. During the late Crimean war the 


Russian fleet was closely shut up at Cronstadt and | 
in the Black Sea, and was unable to render any ef- | 


fective service. The Russians have now quite an 
effective naval force in the open seas. The expe- 
rience of the Alabama and Florida shows how much 
damage may be effected by one or two armed vessels 
upon the commerce of an enemy. Should a war 
break out, as still seems most probable, between 
Russia and France and England, the example set by 
the English Government will afforé a precedent for 
our dealings with the belligerents. The Russian 
vessels now at large, with such aid as we can give, 
in precise accordance with the course of the English 
Government toward us, could render the commerce 
of England insecure. 
EUROPE. 

In Great Britain the leading topic of the month 
has been the course to be pursued in regard to the 
armored vessels notoriously fitting out for the Con- 
federate service. The Government and the press 
have at length begun to appreciate the danger to 
Great Britain arising from the policy which has been 
pursued toward us. If it is persisted in it is seen 
that war is hardly to be avoided; and even should 
there be no actual war with us, but one with any 
other power, say Russia, we could, and wouid, do 
for Great Britain precisely what she has done for 
us. Consequently the British Government is en- 
deavoring to find some reason for reconsidering its 
course. It is announced, at least semi-officially, that 


the Government had decided not to allow the new | 


rams to put to sea without ample satisfaction that 


they were not designed for the service of the Con- | 


federates. But it will be easy for the builders to 
ostensibly dispose of these vessels to a private in- 
dividual of a neutral nation, in such a way that 
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there shall be no evidence to show the duplicity of 
the transaction. The vessels then, though evident- 
ly unsuited to individual purposes, and clearly de- 
signed for war, must, according to the established 
precedent, be permitted to leave the British port. 
They can then go to some appointed rendezvous, b: 
transferred to the Confederate officers, take on board 
their armament, and be ready to prey upon us. The 
position of the British Government is thus one of 
great embarrassment.—It is reported that the Con- 
federate Government, displeased at the cool recep- 
tion which Mr. Mason has met with from the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, have recalled him from his mission t 
England. 

The position of the French Emperor in regard to 
American affairs still remains wholly dubious. There 
are continual reports that he is upon the point not 
only of recognizing the Confederate States, but of 
entering into an armed alliance with them for the 
purpose of breaking our blockade. And as the 
French press is wholly under Government surveil- 
lance, these unofficial statements are not without 
plausibility. The Florida also has been permitted 
to enter the port of Brest, and remain there for re- 
pairs. The true explanation we presume to be, that 
| the Emperor has not yet decided upon his course, 
and is simply waiting to see the issue of events. 
| The Polish question presents no new aspects. 

Diplomatic correspondence between the various pow- 
ers is still carried on. The essential points being 
| that the Russian Emperor, while resolved to do all 
in his power for the pacification of Poland, refuses 
to recognize the right of the Western Powers to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Empire. In 
the mean time the Russian Government is evident- 
ly making arrangements which look to the proba- 
bility of a war. Iron-clad vessels with turrets, not 
unlike our Monitors, are building at St. Petersburg. 
These, as our experience has shown, would be amply 
sufficient to keep the Baltic clear of any naval force 
which could be employed in that sea by France and 
England; and there are reports of extensive mili- 
tary and naval preparations going on in the region 
of the Amoor. A few swift steamers in this quar- 
ter could embarrass, if not destroy, the great En- 
glish commerce with China, India, and Australia. 

The report is confirmed that the Archduke Max- 
imilian of Austria has finally decided to accept the 
Imperial crown of Mexico, renouncing his rights 
and prerogatives as the nearest collateral prince to 
the throne of Austria. If such a step is taken, it 
implies a positive assurance that all the great Euro- 
pean Powers wiil recognize the new empire. 

JAPAN, 

The Japanese appear to have drifted into a war 
with the European Powers, in which we have also 
unfortunately become involved. As to the general 
causes, it is sufficient to say that the great Daimios, 
or hereditary princes, exercise in their own domin- 
|}ions an authority not unlike that claimed by the 
separate States of the Southern Confederacy. In 
the General Government, whether represented by 
the Mikado or his administrator the Tycoon, they 
recognize only an agent, for a specified purpose. 
They have from the first been bitterly opposed to 
the treaties by which foreigners have gained access 
to the empire. Their armed retainers have at va- 
rious times attacked members of the legations and 
other foreigners. Among others, a few months since, 
| Mr. Richardson, a British subject, was assassinated. 
| For this act reparation was demanded. The Gen- 
| eral Government agreed to pay nearly half a million 
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of dollars ; but coincident with the payment it was 
compelled by the Daimios to order that all foreign- 
ers should leave the country, and the ports which 
had been opened by treaty should be closed. Some 
of these princes, acting apparently upon their own 
vathority, proceeded still further in thei a ility. 
The initiative was taken by the Prince of Nagat 

whose territory is situated on the jauibeaies of 
Niphon, the main island of the Japanese empire. 
From his batteries upon the shore 
sels he fired upon several ships of various nations 
passing through the straits. Amon 

these was the American merchant steamer Pem- 
broke. The American steam sloop Wyoming, Cap- 
ain M‘Dougal, then lying at Yokohama, near Yed- 
», at once set out for the scene of the outrag: 

reaching it on the 13th of July. Approaching the 


and from ves- 


who were 





Viterary 


1 Practical Grammar of the French Language 
and A French Reading Book, by Wu.aiam I. 
Knapp. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
These two volumes supply a want of the present 
Modifications must be introduced into our 
system of academical and college education. In 
this the study of Greek and Latin has heretofore 
been the leading feature. This system was orig- 
inated at a time when the accumulated treasures 
of the world’s wisdom were enshrined in the two 
‘ classical” languages. If one could not read these, 
he could find nothing worth reading. There was no 
history except that of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
of Livy and Tacitus; no philosophy except that of 
Aristot no metaphysics except that of Plato and 
Lucretius ; no eloquence except that of Demosthenes 
and Cicero; no poetry except that of Homer and 
Virgil; no drama except that of Aischylus, Sopho- 
les, and Euripides ; no satire except that of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Aristophanes; no science except the 
pure mathematics of Euclid; no novels at all. All 
that the genius of the world had produced was em- 
bodied in two or three score of volumes in two lan- 
guages. A man who had mastered these was edu- 
cated ; one who had not was ignorant. The struc 
ture of the languages which contained the treas- 
ures of the world became a matter of study, and the 
Greek and Latin grammar was treated profoundly, 
and its study grew to be the best—almost the sole— 
means of intellectual training. Gradually, howev- 
er, men ceased to think and write in Greek and Latin. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, wrote in their 
own vernacular; and we may safely say that the 
literature and science contained in either of these 
languages exceeds in value that embodied in either 
of the classical tongues. Every one acknowledges 
that for all real uses the acquisition of French or 
German is, to one speaking English, of more value 
than that of Greek or Latin ; yet in our academies 
and colleges the study of the dead languages has al- 
ways taken precedence of that of the living ones. A 
reason for this may be found in the training of teach- 
ers. They have been drilled in the classics; why 
should they attempt to drill their pupils in any thing 
else? It had cost them no small labor to learn the 
declension of a Greek article or a Latin pronoun. 
Hic, hac, hoc, or 6, }, 76, was their capital in trade, 
from which they must get the largest interest. 
Then again, while there were scores of admirable 
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town of Simosak, a steamer, sloop 
under Japanese colors, were discovered. Fire was 
opened upon these and upon the shore 
The steamer attempted to get off, but two shells 
striking her passed through her boilers, explod- 
ing them; the brig 


batteri 





was sunk, the 





A rious injuries inflicted upon sl ; ri 
the action the f i 

and sustained some damage, be 
men killed and six wounded 

had been about the same time 
Dutch and French merchantmen 
Nagato, and a Fr 


nch vessel was dis; 








tise the perpetrators: this seems ym- 
plished but little. Still further acco 
what indefinitely that the ish had a ler- 
taken offensive operations against the Japanese. 
l i } 
~ \ ° 
apy 
Mates. 
) text- books for teaching the classics, there were : 
none of any value for modern languag rher 


were ‘‘ Systems” enough—Manesca, Ollend lorff, and 
the like, 
which an American teacher could guide his pupil 
in the study of French nian — et there is n 
reason why, as a mere intellectual exercise, apart 
» value of the acquisition, the stud) i 
age should be less available than | 
that of a dead one. The necessary apparatus for / 


but no really scientific work Py following 











from the absoh 


of a living laugi 





such a study only has been wanting. The two 
volumes of Professor Knapp fully supply that want 
The “ Grammar” presents the laws and usages of 
the French language, clearly expressed and philo- 
sophically arranged. The *‘ Reader” 
selection from the 1 
ant references to the Grammar in elucidation of all 
difficult points of construction or idiom. Copious 
vocabularies are I 


embodies a wide 





yest French writers, with abund- 


appended to each work, accompani 

by a figured pronunciation, which will enable th 
student, without the aid of a teacher, to master ver\ 
nearly the actual vocalization of the lang 
every respect these two volumes are the best text 

books for the study of French that have been pro- 

duced, falling in no respect below the highest stand 

ard which has been attained in similar works upon 

the ancient languages. The student who shall hav 

mastered these needs nothing further than a good 

lexicon to enable him to understand any work in I 
the language. 

The First Year of the War, 
LARD. 
as being the only formal attempt vet made to narrate 
the history of the war from a Southern point of view 
The author is editor of the Richmond Lraminer, th 
leading opposition journal of the South. His pur 
pose is quite as much to decry President Davis and 
his Administration as to describe the events of the 
war. According to Mr. Pollard the President of the 
Confederate States is an imperious despot, ‘‘ unfor 
tunately possessed with the idea that he is a great 
military genius,” who has seized upon every func- 
tion of the State; his Cabinet, with but one excep- 
tion, are ‘‘ intellectual pigmies;” Mr. Benjamin, 
successively Attorney-General, Secretary of War, 
and Secretary of State, is at best only ‘‘a smart, 
expeditious, and affable official,” who has been 
“ guilty of doubtful official acts ;” Mr. Mallory, th: 
Secretary of the Navy, is ‘‘ the butt of every naval 











by Epwarp A. Por- 
This work possesses some claims to attention 
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officer for his ignorance, his sang froid, his slow | man physician, who is the assumed narrator of the 
and blundering manner, and the engrossment of | story, meets with a certain Count and Countess, be. 
his mind by provisions to provide gratification for | tween whom he recognizes the existence of a strange 
his social habits.” In short, the Government has | secret. He encounters the Count Edmund in vari- 
been “eaten up by servility, and has illustrated no- | ous places, and always under the influence of the 
hing more than the imperious conceit of a single hallucination that he is accompanied by a spectral 
man.” Mr. Pollard makes up for his censures of apparition of a hand wearing an amethyst ring.— 
the Confederate Government by the most unsparing | The doctor has written a volume on apparitions, 
and virulent abuse of “‘the Yankees.” Asa work | which comes into the hands of the Count, who at 
of history its merits are very slight, almost every | length reveals the mystery of his life. While in 
page teeming with errors in fact; still it has some | Egypt he had discovered the mummied body of 
value as furnishing materials for the history of the | King Amasis, from whose hand he took an ame- 
times. It is republished in New York, from the | thyst ring, to which he learns a secret power is at- 


Richmond edition, by Mr. C. B. Ric!:ardson, who 


also republishes the Southern Reports of Battles, as | 
far as they have been officially published by the 
These, of course, have a | 


Confederate Government. 
special value for the historian of the war. 

The Social Condition of the People of England, by 
JoserpH Kay. Some fifteen years ago the author 
was commissioned by the University of Cambridge, 
England, to travel throughout Western Europe and 


examine into the social condition of the poorer class- | 


es. His work, originally issued in 1850, consists of 
two volumes—one relating to England, the other to 
the Continent. The first of these is here republish- 
ed, with an introduction by an American traveler, 
who declares, from minute personal examination, 
that the facts which it presents give a fair view of 
the present state of the poorer classes in England. 
Mr. Kay sums up by stating that in that country 
** the poor are more depressed, more pauperized, more 
numerous in proportion to the other classes, more ir- 


tached. He gives this to his betrothed bride, who 
loses it, and vows to marry the man who restores it 
to her. This is done by a brother of Edmund, who 
is also attached to her. At length the two brothers 
| are out in a boat. Felix falls overboard and, Ed- 
mund refusing to succor him, is drowned. Edmund 
matries the lady, but at the marriage ceremony, 
| when he is about to present his hand, he sees its 
| place taken by the hand of his dead brother, wear- 
ing the fatal ring. The Count’reveals the secret 
to his wife, who never forgives him. Hence their 
strange deportment to each other, which had at first 
excited the wonder of the physician. Upon this 
| ghostly thread are strung disquisitions upon spec- 
| tres and apparitions, which form really the sub- 
stance of the volume, which is certainly the work 
of a poet and a man of genius. (Published by Har- 
| per and Brothers.) 
Peter Carradine, by CAROLINE CuE-EBRO. The 
second title of this novel, Zhe Martindale Pastoral, 


religious, and very much worse educated than the | indicates its design and scope. The readers of this 


poor of any other European nation, solely excepting | Magazine have not to learn that Miss Chesebro pos- 
Russia, Turkey, South Italy, Portugal, and Spain.” sesses genius of a high order. We think that there 
He might, from the evidence which he produces, | is no female writer in America, and not more than 
have made his exceptions still fewer. Indeed, ex- | three in Great Britain, who equal her in the power 
cept in the single point of education, the physical | of unfolding character ; her figures grow under 
and moral condition of the four millions of American | her hand, as those of a painter do under the care- 
slaves is better than that of the same number who | ful touches of his pencil. That her novels have 
form the lower strata of the English population. It is | been mainly drawn from her own imagination, rather 
well that such a work should have been written by | than from observation of the moving world around 
an Englishman, an ardent lover of his country, and her, has doubtless prevented her from acquiring that 
devoted to efforts for the amelioration of the evils | popular approbation which has been given to others 
which he describes. If it had been the work of a| every way far below her in all higher qualities. In 
foreigner its statements and conclusions would have | this work she has made a great advance upon any 
been set down as unfair. (Published by Harper and | of her previous efforts. She has a story to tell— 


Brothers.) 


Shoulder - Straps, by Henry Morrorp. (Pub- 


lished by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia.) This pre- | 


tends to be a story of the war, but it strikes the 


reader at the first glance over its pages that this is | 
The tale, for the most part, is | 
the development of a mystery connected with a sor- | 
ceress, with a love-story sandwiched in between the | 
The part | 


a false pretension. 


wonderful revelations of the black art. 
relating to the war is not only a secondary consider- 


ation, but one which is not satisfactorily in unison | 


with the main part of the story. To make the vol- 
ume still more miscellaneous there are interspersed, 


at convenient intervals, a number of dissertations on | 
superstition and such like subjects of popular inter- | 


est. On the whole the book is entertaining, in spite 
of its many faults, the chief of which are its entire 


| interesting, if not exciting to those who have been 
| accustomed to the ‘‘ thrilling” plots of so many re- 
cent tales. Her characters are here persons who 
might really have lived in this world, and the phases 
of their development are wrought out with the con- 
scientious care of a genuine artist. Without at- 
tempting to give an analysis of the story and char- 
acters, we must content ourselves by saying that 
the cultivated reader will consider ‘* Peter Carradine” 
the best American novel which has been written for 
years. (Published by Sheldon and Company.) 

A Class-Book of Chemistry, by Enwarv L. You- 
MANS. No other science has within the last ten 
years made such positive advances as Chemistry. 
Nowhere can this advance be better measured than 
by comparing the present work with the previous 
one by the same author, That presented, in a 





> 


lack of method and the appeal which it continually 
makes to the vulgarly superstitious. 
The Ring of Amasis, by Rosert Butwer Lyt- | 


AS $e Oe 


moderate compass, the state of the science ten years 
ago; this represents it as it now is. To mention 
the absolutely new theories and facts embodied in 
Tox. The author, under the nom de plume of **Owen | this volume would far exceed the space at our com- 
Meredith,” has won reputation as a poet; this vol-| mand. The author possesses, in addition to the 
ume, though not in verse, should be considered rath- | technical knowledge required to set down the bare 
eras a prose poem than asa tale. A young Ger- | isolated facts of science, the poetic faculty of con- 
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ceiving and presenting them in their relations to 
each other and the great scheme of the universe. 
In his view Chemistry is not only a branch, but a 
means of education; hence he strives every where 
to carry the thought upward from the mere facts of 
science to those larger views of truth which not only 
increase the amount of mere knowledge, but awaken 
the best thoughts and emotions of our nature. As 


a text-book the value of the work is greatly en- 
hanced by the copiousness of its illustrations, These 
to a good degree supply the place of the costly ap- 
paratus which is beyond the means of most of our 
(Published by D. Appleton 


schools and seminaries. 
and Company.) 

The Sioux War and Massacre of 1862-63, by 
Isaac V. D. Hearp (Published by Harpers). This 
is a faithful history of the terrible massacres of 1862, 
of which merely an episode was given in the June 
number of this Magazine. The opportunities of the 
author—as a resident in Minnesota from a time previ- 
ous to the occupation by the Sioux of their “ reserva- 
tions” on the Minnesota River, as connected with 
the command of General Sibley during the summer 
campaign against the savages, and as a member of 
the Military Commission at which about 400 of the 
perpetrators were tried—have enabled him to pre- 
sent a strictly authentic narrative. And of such a 
narrative, to say that it is authentic is to give it the 
highest commendation. In the recital of events at 
which the heart of man shudders—of murder inflict- 
ed upon unoffending men, wpon helpless women and 
innocent children, of the burning of homes, and of 
outrage and rapine too deliberate to be believed, and 
too horrible almost to be told—in the recital of a 
calamity so terrible and so near at hand, no one will 
trouble himself about the rhetoric or criticise the 
turning of a sentence. The rhetorician finds little 
place for him here—for there is no need of invention 
or enlargement certainly in the particular incidents, 
nor is there any lack in the development of the plot 
which might furnish occasion for the most fastidi- 
ous of romancers to meddle with it. The Sioux 
have settled those little matters themselves; they 
have seen to it that the plot was perfect and perfect- 
ly executed; nothing is left to Mr. Heard but to ar- 
range his materials and tell us the straight story. 
This he has done, and satisfactorily. The more 
striking events of the story are soon told—the out- 
break—the series of startling and desolating mur- 
ders—the gathering together of the Indians of the 
Upper and Lower Agency for the consummation of 
their diabolical work—all this moves rapidly through 
the first bloody week. Then follows, but more 
sluggishly, the punishment—the conflict with the 
Indians, the pursuit, the capture, and the final exe- 
cution of the principal malefactors. The author 
closes the book with some very sensible suggestions 
as to the future conduct of the Indian Department, 
with a view to securing justice to the Indians, and 
safety to the white settlers in the vicinity of the 
“ reservations.” : 


In the Tropics (Published by Carleton). This is 


the most sensible, straightforward book on the sub- 


ject of which it treats that we have ever noticed. 
The writer, shrinking from the poor prospect afforded 
him in the city goes to San Domingo, choosing a 
tropical soil in preference to the far West, as being 
quite as near, and more bountiful in its products. 
This volume, the record of the experiences of a single 
twelvemonth, is a simple story of the author's ca- 
reer in his new home, carried through its various 
Stages of success. It is, however, told so faithfully, 
and the picture is so carefully finished, that it has 


| others of a more quiet character. 
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more than the charm of a novel. We stand face to 
face with the living realities of San Domingo, and 
the personages introduced here and there in the story 
seem like our own personal friends, we follow them 
with such animation and interest. Every month in 
the year has its own separate story, its trials, its 
duties, and its successes ; 
its characteristic 
scenery. 


and it is also marked by 
features of climate and natural 
We recommend the work to all who have 
either a practical or speculative interest in tropical 
agriculture or tropical life. 

by M. E. Brappox. The 
author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” as we have before had 
occasion to say, is a story-teller. She endeavors to 
produce her effects rather by narrating incidents 
than by depicting character. She chooses, therefore, 
such as are striking and exciting. In this novel we 
have the story of an old spendthrift, who, after the 
wreck of his fortunes, comes to Paris to take refuge 
with his daughter. Once having a good sum of 
money at hand, he is enticed away by two fast 
young men who induce him to gamble it all away ; 
whereupon he commits suicide. His daughter re- 
solves upon avenging the death of her father upon 
one of his tempters. How and in what degree she 
accomplishes this forms the plot of the story, which 
no novel-reader will thank us for divulging. It is 
quite sufficient to say that there is quite enough of 
plot and incident to satisfy the most exacting reader. 
This novel forms No. 236 of the ‘‘ Library of Select 
Novels,” published by Harper and Brothers. 
Martin Pole, by Joun SAunpDeErs, forms another 
Number of this popular series. It consists of a num- 
ber of isolated stories, connected by a thread of nar- 
rative. The purport of this is, that, in order to divert 
the mind of a young man who believes that he is 
to die at a certain hour, some of his friends under- 
take to keep him amused until he tides over the fatal 
moment. This they do by reading to him sundry 
stories and poems which they have composed. These 
are of every sort, some of the most tragic nature, 
The connecting 
story is very cleverly managed, and the tales them- 
selves are of considerable though unequal merit. 
Another recent addition to this same series, is Live 
it Down, by J. C. JeArrreson, whose former tale, 
“Olive Blake’s Good Work,” gave abundant prom- 
ise, which is here more than fulfilled. 

The Young Parson, (Published by Smith, English, 
and Company.) This is represented to be the work 
of a gifted young clergyman, the author's first book. 
Whatever may be said for the devout reverence of 
the writer, it is certainly true that we have in this 
book an endless extravaganza of the ludicrous—a 
volume of facctia. This would not be expected 
from the nature of the subject, or from the profession 
of the author. Yet it is true that about subjects 
the most sacred the opportunities for waggish ridi- 
cule are the most numerous. The work is decided- 
ly an entertaining one; but the entertainment is 
that of broad caricature. Very few of the situations 
are natural, and it is just their unnaturalness which 
makes us laugh. 

The Sunday-School, and how we Conduct it, by 
Watpo Assort, will be welcomed by that large 
class of noble workers who are engaged in this great 
lay-missionary enterprise. They will find it espe- 
cially valuable for the account which it gives of the 
practical methods employed in some of our largest 
and most successful Sunday-Schools. An Introduc- 
tion, by Rev. Jonn S. C. Asnort, the father of the 
author, gives in the space of a few pages not a few 
admirable hints. (Published by Henry Hoyt.) 


Eleanor’s Victory, 
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The commotion which began upon this con- 
tinent two years ago now disturbs the world. From 
Japan, from Russia, Poland, Germany, Spain, 
France, England, and Mexico come wars and ru- 
mors. Those of us who in tranquil youth read the 
tremendous story of battles that shook Christendom 
in the beginning of the century find ourselves part 
of a struggle still more momentous. 
ly assuming the aspect of a contest between conti- 
nents, the Eastern representing ancient wrong, des- 
potism, aiid monarchy, with an alliance of the slave- 
holding aristocracy upon this side of the sea, and 


the Western standing for eternal liberty, popular | 


rights, and human equality. While all civilized 
countries tremble with the shock of the collision, 
how shall any Chair, however hitherto devoted to 
mild meditations and calm observation of the social 
details of life, hope to maintain its tranquillity ? 

There is but one way, and its indication shall be 
the Easy Chair’s Thanksgiving discourse. It is by 
clearly seeing that in the nature of man the strug- 
gle is inevitable, that it must continue under vari- 
ous forms until it is finally determined, and that 
that final determination must be the victory of man 
over men, or of the many over the few—of right over 
privilege—of democracy over aristocracy. Looking 
before and after, men are naturally mingled of con- 
servatism and reform. The youth, wanting expe- 
rience and flushed with enthusiasm, trails clouds of 
glory as he comes, and sees the Future all cloud- 
capped palaces and shining towers. The older man, 
tried, troubled, and disappointed by experience, 
yearns for the soft security of his childhood’s cradle, 
and would gladly stop the sun lest he should go far- 
ther, and wheel the world backward, rather than 
tempt the unknown. So the ancient sailors hugged 
the shore and gazed fearfully beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules toward the vast vague sea. But the mar- 
iners of a newer day sailed into that sublime uncer- 
tainty, and found half the world unknown before. 
So every advance in science, every brave claim in 
religion, has been sternly rebuked, excommunicated, 
exiled, and punished; but over the burning plow- 
shares of hate and doubt and persecution the virgin 
feet of hope and faith and experiment have pushed 
on, and all the fires of furious Conservatism have 
never stayed the colossal heresy of human thought, 
which is the primeval and immortal reformer. 

Even now, when the great debate is, as periodic- 
ally it always has been, adjourned from the church 
and the rostrum to the battle-field, there is no more 
significant sign than that the leader of Roman Cath- 
olic politics in Europe, Montalembert, declares not 
only for personal but for civil liberty, and not only 
for civil liberty but religious also. He apparently 
sees, as every faithful man must, that whatever can 
not withstand the searching glance of human rea- 
son will shrink and dwindle at last like the Lamia 
before the Philosopher ; and that the effort to stul- 
tify and defy that reason is but the struggle to be- 
lieve the Lamia, who is a snake, to be a beautiful 
woman. The English excitement over Colenso, the 
French over Renan, are but evidence of the contest 
in its religious aspect, sharing the fervor which marks 
it in the political and social arena. 

It is the dual spirit of man, as the philosophers 
would say, struggling to harmonize itself. And as 
the struggle is implanted in human nature it is in- 
evitable. The word peace, when used in a political 


Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


\y THAT Chair can be easy in times like these ? | 


It is gradual- | 


sense, has meant always a truce, an armistice. For 
instance, in this century Europe was “ at peace,” as 
it was called, after the treaty of Vienna, which 
| **settled” vexed questions. But that peace had ex- 
actly the same foundation that the previous state 
of things had, namely, fatigue of arms. The fata) 
| debate continued, and after physical forces were re- 
cuperated broke out again into battle in France, in 
Belgium, in Italy, in Poland, and in Spain. In this 
country, after the Missouri settlement of 1820, we 
had what was pleasantly called an era of good feel- 
ing. Was it the result of any real change of tend- 
jency among the opponents? Had the inevitable 
forces ceased to work? Let the Boston mob that 
| sought the life of Garrison in 1835, and Gilmore's 
bombardment of Charleston in 1863 answer. 

The final result of the universal contest is sure, 
and why? Because of the equally evident and in- 
evitable tendency of human nature, as recorded in 
human history, to perfect liberty. The instinct of 
the human heart assures us that in the general strug- 
gle, as Jefferson said of it in one special form, God 
has no attribute that can take sides for slavery. 
This is not a limited but a universal truth. It is 
no less true of religious and political than it is of 
social life. Andit is as easy to imagine the reversal 
of civilization in general, as it is to suppose that the 
Romish Church of Gregory will again dominate the 
religion of Christendom, or that the feudal svstem 
shall rise from its tomb to universal sway, or that 
men and women shall be every where rated and sold 
as cattle. 

Every new year, therefore, brings reason for 
thanksgiving. Individual men mature and lose 
heart, and fall hopeless, faithless, and dead. But 
man sickens not nor tires. The race advances from 
Athens, where more than four-fifths of the popula- 
tion had no acknowledged rights, to New York and 
New England, where, with the exception of one un- 
happy ,class whose wrongs convulse our society, 
equal rights are practically conceded and enjoyed. 
We must not look, therefore, for any fairy peace, 
nor suppose that we escape storms by shutting our 
eyes. Because we were born we are soldiers in the 
holy war. Nature drafts the whole race, and there 
is no exemption. We were clad in butternut or in 
blue before we came upon the field; and by every 
thought, sympathy, emotion, hope, word, and deed, 
we fight upon our side until we are converted or con- 
quered. Whoever deprecates the struggle, by that 
very state of mind takes part init. Whoever longs 
for peace is but a half-hearted fighter, and gives to 
the enemy the blow he should have struck. 

Among ourselves the force of arms will be pres- 
ently exhausted as it always has been. But if the 
victor does not understand the battle, the peace he 
makes will be but another truce, and the blow he 
wards from himself will fall upon his children. 


| 





IMMEDIATELY about the Chair the air is full of 
rumors of foreign war; nor does any serious man 
doubt that the danger is grave and threatening. 
We have before in these columns deprecated war, 
especially with England. Yet the public mind of 
this country is so inflamed that it hardly seems pos- 
sible to escape some pretext for trouble ; and should 
the iron-clads now building in the Mersey sail, be- 
fore these words are printed war will have really 
begun. 








In the last two years we have entirely outgrown 
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ilage to England. We have come of age, 

v aa irned that we must count upon ourselves 
Very if the strenuous, and 

ble labors of Agassiz are supported by public sym- 
und aid, as they ought now especi lly to be, 


soon, devote a, 


shall have a scientific museum which surpasses 
vin England, and Amer with its emi- 
nt leaders, will no longer foolishly defer, as 
es. to that of Britain. Our literature has been 
cht by the contempt which it receives from En- 
‘lish criticism that it can not hope for from 
British critics. It sees also that English literature, 
rept sented by many of its chief authors, has been 
teadily maligning and opposing a cause which, in 
maintaining liberty and order, is the champion of 
ntellectual freedom. Who reads an English criti- 
ism ? 
The British spell is broken. 
w that war is desirable. 


ican science, 


it now 


justice 


But it does not fol- 
British statesmen sneer : 
British papers slander: British public opinion dis- 
but after all we must not forget that con- 
stitutional liberty exists in no great nation in Eu- 

» but Great Britain. Our common language is 
the symbol of a permanent common interest, and 
that is the progressive security of human rights. 
We claim that Shakespeare is ours, because he be- 
longs to the language and to all who speak it. We 
also that the great statutes of human 
, written in the same language, belong to all 
speak it, and impose upon them all unity and 
ration. 

It is a two-fold class interest that oj 

england. First, it is the aristocracy 

sents the political interest which fears our suc 
lest coronets should fall. And, secondly, it is th } 
commercial interest which would monopolize trade. 
hey are certainly the two most powerful classes, 
for the aristocracy owns the land and controls the 
iborers, while the commercial class owns the mills. 
There is probably no class in England, as such, which 
is friendly to us; but there are members of all class- 
es who wish.us well, and do and say for us all they 
Indeed our debt to Cairnes, Cobden, Bright, 
Newman, Dicey, Goldwin Smith, 
the Daily News, Star, Spectator, and other 
ils, which have faithfully told the truth, is 
‘ than that of our fathers to Burke. But 
British public opinion is now our enemy as it was 
then; while, beyond a doubt, in the hearts of the 
people, who would be the soldiers and sailors in case 
of war with the United States, there is a profound 
and vital sympathy with this country, 
condition is understood. 

Of course the considerations which make an En- 
glish war with us so sad to contemplate are not the 
usual ones of blood and waste and sorrow, but they 
involve the interests of the principles which have 
been the hope of the best men of every nation in the 
world. The constant struggle of European nations 
has been the effort of the people to obtain constitu- 
tional security of rights from their Governors. The 
forms which have been granted and then violated, 
are the homage offered by Privilege to Justice. They 
show the conviction that the only way of “holding 
on” for a despotism is to pe rsuade people that it is 
liberal, as Louis Napoleon began his career of wars 
by announcing that the empire was peace. 

It is useless to sit down, as W and I do, by 
the fire and argue why there should or should not be 
war. It is vain to see and to say that little could 
be gained for either side by bloodshed, and that, at 
bottom, the interests of all great nations are identi- 
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eal. t may be truc », but is it any truer of nations 
than of individuals? Peace and good-will ar 
ly the way of hay pine ss for all of us. We all know 
it, but quarreling has not yet out of fashion. 
In like manner s easy to fore > terrible 
that the withdrawal of our sup ; of food 
to England and that our 
to her commerce, nor less easy 
disadvantage that two fi 
But wars are no red any m 
are fought upon philosophical principles Indeed 
all human affairs are conducted upon the Yank« 
principle of make-shift. e to do what pres- 
ent cire s allow, nor can we practically 
s to what ought to be the « lit 
The European nations, for i 
are nominally “ Christian” nations, but do 
them ever forgive international injuries wh 
all able to revenge them? The ruler 
is traditionally ‘* His Most Christian Majesty.” 
what is the most Christian Potentate d 
ico? You may be 
the housekeeper said to the suspicious 
he found in his silver closet, 
doing in your pocket? 
An d that reminds us, 
ens us upon the French | 
are very 
feel th 


suddenly erec 


clear- 


gone 
blow 
would 
ae ild be 
to understand to our 
are more formidable than 
re than duel 
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es 


one. 


imstane ad 
ust oursely ion of 


human affairs. tance, 
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as innocent as you cal 


but what are 
that war 
also. In fac 
few editorial chairs whatever which really 
mselves to be € An American empire i 
ed by foreign bayonets un 
here is the usual juggle of the inv: 
the effect that he comes to enable the people 
country to choose without constraint 
that pl eases him. But who asked him to ints 
Precisely those who had been cast off by ‘thei ir fe el. 
In the case of Mexico, it was the 
Church and reactionary party represented by Mira- 
Almonte, and Miranda. Two of these 
arrive in Mexico with the invading Fren 
When that army has defeated th 
persons, supported by the French, 
ian of Austria to be Emperor. Is that the wish of 
the Mexican people? Who knows? Those 

veak for them they have repudiated, and 

> proof that they have since acq 
ity to speak ? 

sut still further, the army which proposes to pro- 

tect the Mexicans in expressing their honest wishes 
not only brings back these repudiated persons, but, 
before it sails from France, before Mexico is conquer- 
ed, before there is even a pretense of a popular desire 
for an empire or an election of emperor, the 
proceed to Vienna and propose to 
make him Emperor. Lord Cowley, British « 
sador in Paris, writes to Lord Russell in January, 
1862, that Thouvenel, the French foreign minister, 
told him that these persons had gone to Vienna to 
open negotiations. Thus that the midnight 
spirator, as Kinglake calls Louis Napoleon, is sim- 
ply a party to a cunning plot is as clear as that it is 
rl French army, and not Mexico, which has changed 
that Government to an empire. Indeed, who shall 
tell the catalogue of the crimes of every hue 
mitted by His Most Christian Majesty? or who 
doubts that he means the utmost mischief to us? 

Our duty is plain enough. It is to see exactly 
what is going on, and not to seek safety in the rep- 
etition of a phrase. One war at a time is true pol- 
icy, but only because only one at a time is possible. 
If France and England both make war upon -us, it 
will not make three wars—it will only multiply our 
present war three times. The present enemy will 
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be reinforced, that is all. But, if he is so, we must 
adapt ourselves to the change. If, for instance, 
Great Britain wars upon us by a pirate fleet, and 
France by planting an army upon our frontier which 
can only help our enemy, the practical question is, 
whether it is not safer for us to move before we are 
bound hand and foot; in other words, whether we 
should not use the means directly against them 
which they indirectly use against us; or, to put it 
in another way, when three wars are made upon us, 
shall we continue to engage in one war only ? 

Such are the questions that {fill all minds and 
hearts, and oceupy all Chairs. Events move so 
rapidly that between writing and printing grave 
changes may occur. The war-cloud may be blow- 
ing over while we talk. But it may also be gather- 
ing. But whether the troubled history of the time 
is to record more extensive war or not, no man who 
values justice and honor as the foundations of gen- 
uine peace but will join in hearty thanksgiving that 
the nation was willing to endure such a war rather 
than to tolerate such a peace as was offered it. 

Tue little grass-plot that we have sometimes 
good-naturedly called a lawn was plowed up this 
year, so that the Sassafras Club has had no meeting. 
The grass was quite thick and turf-like last year. 
But a more exquisite texture seemed possible; so 
last autumn the sod was removed and the ground 
trenched. It seems that there had formerly been a 
garden in the same spot, but the mould had been 
buried under the soil thrown out from the excava- 
tion of a cellar. The trenching was intended to re- 
store this old mould to the surface, and by the mixt- 
ure of other earth to obtain a strong soil for a noble 
grass-plot. But, for the warning Of posterity, the 
Easy Chair is almost persuaded to erect a marble 
memorial under the Sassafras with the old Spanish 
epitaph, ‘*I was well, I would be better, and here I 
am.” For after carefully trenching in the autumn, 
and leaving the earth to be manipulated by the 
frosts, and then loosening, and_raking, and grading, | 
and smoothing, and rolling in the spring, we were | 
sure of a glorious green result before mid-summer. | 
So on a soft, still, cloudy morning a skillful hand | 
scattered the seed, the heavy roller smoothed all, the | 
wire fence was set up to guard against any chance 
intrusion, and we waited patiently for the lawn to | 
develop. 

The bark of the Sassafras swelled, and the silver | 
velvet leaves burst out, and the blossoms opened. | 
His Grace the Elm, our sylvan Bishop, unfolded all 
his splendor, and imparted his benediction to the 
landscape. The grass elsewhere grew luxuriantly, 
and we patiently waited for the new grass to appear. 
The Forsythia, the Japan quince, the flowering al- 
mond hastened to show that winter had not harmed 
them, and that the old beauty is forever new, and 
still we waited. Then came June and roses—white, 
damask, pink, yellow. They sweetened the sunny 
air which brooded over the sheltered little lawn; 
and still we waited. At length the Easy Chair be- 
came alarmed. Early in the morning, when nobody 
was near, he carefully examined the smooth, hard 
earth which last year was so green and pleasant. 
He cheerfully said that the season was rather dry | 
for grass, or that the hot sun baked the ground sad- | 
ly, and gave little seed no chance. But when he 
was asked if he supposed that the lawn was not do- 
ing very weil, and answered perhaps as well as 
could be expected, but that it u‘d not seem to him 
exactly of a grass color, he was sarcastically told 
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that he had no eye for color, and was invited to stoop 
very near the ground and look at it sideways, ar d 
then declare upon his honor if he saw nothing. He 
stooped and looked, and upon his honor he did see 
nothing. But he put out his hand upon the | 
surface and felt, and upon his honor he did feel s 
thing much like what a man feels who passes his 
hand over his chin before shaving in the morning, 
By the middle of July there was a thin growth of 
oats and brilliantly blossoming weeds upon what had 
been the lawn; and in September operations were 
resumed toward developing a lawn for another year, 
There was, therefore, no place to sit under the 
Sassafras during the summer. But the correspond- 
ing member for Woods and Fields has not left us 
without music for the waning year, There is arac 
New England flavor in the lines; none the less tha 
the form and the phraseology smack of good old 
English reading. These that follow have the air 
of being casually thought aloud, like the few notes 

dropped by a swift, home-flitting bird at evening. 

FALL. 
The maple’s changing leaves declare 
The season's hasty close, 
Yet still along the wayside fair 

I see the sweet wild rose. 








v 











Still from the orchard’s leafy bowers 
The bluebird warbles clear, 

And still our garden sports its flowers 
Though nipping frosts are near. 

The autumn days in youth are sweet, 
For hope then keeps us strong, 

But ah! how differently we meet 
When busy memori 8 throng. 

And here is a similar effect—lines that seem to be 
taken from a longer poem, as indeed in one s 
they are, for they grow naturally out of the life of 
our associate, the friend of woodchucks and the con- 
fidant of robins and thrushes. 


OCTOBER'S CLOSE. 
A goffien sunset closed this autumn day, 
The last sweet day of sweet October's month. 
Ye days of golden light, farewell! No more 
The woods and fields, my favorite haunts, 
shall smile amid decaying Nature round; 
Now welcome darker skies and gusty days, 
Keen cutting winds, and storms of rain and sleet; 
Welcome November! month of wind and storm. 
Far down the valley sounds the anthem louw4, 
*Mid rustling leaves that whirl along my path, 
Where I again my old companions meet— 
The rabbit and the squirrel, genial friends, 
That seem to recognize my friendly looks 
And scarcely shun me. 





How rich a man’s life is who loves and knows the 
birds and trees and beasts! Our corresponding mem- 
ber is never alone. Winter can not spoil his society, 
and ‘*the shanty” has its warmest welcome for the 
friends that come with the coldest days. Here is 
its January greeting to one such friend : 


THE CHICKADEE. 
Thou little blackcap, chirping at my door, 
And then saluting with thy gentile song 
Or lonely whistle my attentive ear, 
A hearty welcome would I give to thee, 
Thou teacher blest of quietness and peace; 
Sweet minister of love, for hearts awake 
To the rare minstrelsy of field and wood. 
Thou constant friend! I hail thee with delight, 
Who at this season of rude winter's reign, 
When all the cheerful summer birds are fled, 
Dost still remain to cheer the heart of man! 
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And though in numbers few thy song is given, 
Two tranquil notes alone thy fullest song, 
Yet scarcely when the joyous year brings back 
The swelling choir of various notes once more, 
Have { found deeper or more welcome strains. 
For when all nature glows with life again, 
When hills and dales put on their vernal gear, 
When gentle wild flowers burst upon our gaze, 
With all the exultation of the year, 
Our souls unequal to the heavenly boon 
Are often overwhelmed, and in the attempt 
To enjoy it all droop listl and confused : 
But in the dearth of these sweet sights and sounds 
' rand display of God's enriching power, 
The trees all bare and nature’s russet stole 
Thrown o'er the landscape, dull must be the heart, 
Ingrate to Him who rules the perfect year, 
That is not gladdened by thy gentle song. 









There is a heartiness and rural homeliness in these | 
lines which are no less remarkable than delightful 
in this day of highly colored verse. They have a 
sobriety which reproduces not only the general win- 
ter scene, but its New England aspect. And the 
poet who is most faithful to nature is necessarily 
truest to man. There is no good cause, no hich 
hope, no earnest effort, which has not the same 
hearty welcome as the chickadee from our genial | 
member of the Sassafras. 

Tue Easy Chair observes that no public crisis 
long disturbs the even tenor of the theatre. What- 
ever happens we must be amused. Our army at 
Port Royal or the Kane expedition at the Pole must 
equally divert themselves, and generally with the 
drama. As for the great city, reeking out of the 
wanton and murderous riots, and reminded of su- 
preme law and absolute order by the imposing army 
in August, it turned quietly to Forrest and Booth, 
and shouted with delight over Bandmann. 


The hold of Mr. Forrest upon popular favor is re- | 


markable. It seems to be undiminished in strength, 
and the spell is certainly unchanged. They speak 


in England of a muscular Christianity, and Mr. For- | 
rest offers us the physical drama. His acting im- | 


parts a shock of exhilaration to the animal man. 
The tenacity of the public regard for his perform- 
anoe may be explained upon the same principle with 
a permanent public regard for bitters or for salt- 
bathing. There is a purely physical “ fillip” which 
is always agreeable. Perhaps it would not occur to 
Mercury, new-lighted upon a heaven-kissing hill, 
and thence proceeding to the parquette of Niblo’s, 
that acting is an intellectual art. But if he crossed 
the street to the Winter Garden and saw Edwin 
Booth, or waited to see Bandmann the next even- 
ing, he might be of another opinion. 

Yet whether it be the force of tradition, or the ir- 
repressible desire of an immediate response betray- 
ing him into a more sensational style, the friends of 
Mr. Booth do certainly remark an oceasional extrav- 
agance, which is plain in his Richelieu. And in- 
deed it may be fairly doubted whether a faithful, 
purely intellectual, and sustained representation of 
Hamlet, for instance, would be acceptable to an au- 


dience. A subtle portraiture of so delicate and con- | 
templative a character appeals to the finest percep- | 
tion and cultivation. Can those qualities be pre- | 


sumed in any audience at any theatre? As there 
is necessary to make music a continuously popular 
amusement that it should be spiced with all the ex- 
travagance of the Opera, so to commend the rarest 
creations of the drama there seems to be required 
a certain coarseness of declamation. Surely Mr. 
Booth, reading the memoirs of the time and study- 


ing Cardinal Richelieu, does not suppose that he 
| 


would deliver the curse of Rome like a maniac ray- 
ing in Bedlam. Yet nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely rendered than other portions of the same play 
a hundred-fold more impassioned. 
a necessity, of which every speaker is sometimes 
aware, of whipping in the attention of the audience, 
but it is always a gross injury to the art both of the 
actor and orator. : 

While the three most eminent players in the coun- 
try have been thus combined in the city, the Acade- 
my has thrown open its wide doors inviting the pub- 
lic torush in. Mr. Manager Maretzek promises us 
at least two new operas, ‘‘ Ione” and ‘* Faust ;” the 
Faust of Gounod, probably, and not Spohr’s. But 


There may be 





an opera new to us is not necessarily a good thing. 
It is much pleasanter, for instance, to hear Norma, 
or the Somnambula, or the Barber, or Lucrezia, 
which are very familiar to all of us, than to hear 
Roberto Devereux, or Don Sebastian, or Il Pirata, 
To sing old operas better than they were ever sung 
before is a much less expensive business for the 
manager than to produce those that have no remark- 
able merit, and are merely new. There are certain 
works by all the great composers which have some 
special and limited excellence ; some fine song for the 


| soprano, or the tenor, or the bass, but which are upon 


the whole tedious and unpopular: but the manager 
has not always the firmness to resist the singer who 
shines in the special song or scene, and, deluded by 
his consciousness of a popular demand for novelty, 
he yields and suffers. 

But with the truly excellent Italian oj 
Maretzek, with the Philharmonic concerts, with the 
German opera of Anschiitz—from which we have the 


era of 


right, based upon experience, to expect the most 
| faithful and musical rendering of great works—and 
with the Chamber concerts of Megsrs. Thomas, Ma- 
son, and other musicians, with the virtuoso perform 
ances of Gottschalk and the soloists, we shall not 
want the most delightful opportunities during the 
winter. 








Chitor’s Drawer. 

NOTHER YEAR of the Afagazine closes with 
this Number, and the man who keeps the key 

of the Drawer takes the opportunity to return his 

thanks to the numerous friends who have so freely 

| contributed to this department of the Monthly. 

In the midst of arms, it has been said, the laws 
are silent, but the laugh comes in to enliven even 
the grim visage of war; and it will not have es- 
caped the notice of any that the camp, the field, 
and the sea have furnished much of the liveliest 
humor that flows into these pages. ‘The soldier 
and the sailor enjoy a good thing, and they send us 
magy. Our thanks are due to the officers of the 
army and the navy for favors received at their 
hands. We love to know that the art and practice 
of war are not all horrors, and that the merry quip 
| and turn are enjoved with as keen a relish in the 
tent and on the march as they are by the evening 
fireside at home. 

The gentlemen of the clerical order have usually 
been the Drawer’s most frequent and prolific con- 
tributors. As none enjoy its collected humor more 
than they, so none are able to communicate more 
largely and acceptably. We will never have a line 
or word in these pages to which the best of men can 
object ; and if mirth is measured by the bounds of in- 
nocence the wisest may enjoy it, as we know they do. 
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Ladies are valued correspondents of the Drawer, | 
their delicate appreciation of the humors of the day 
encouraging them to write when they would not 
venture on the display of wit in the social circle. 

And there are thousands of the Drawer’s readers | 
who have never written a line for it, or only now 
and then a little. We bespeak their kind assist- | 
ance to make this department the spice of life. 
When you he or say something that drives dull 
care away and lights up the face of friends with a 
nerry smile, that belongs to the Drawer. 


WesTERN eloquence continues to improve. A | 
Wisconsin reporter sends the following sketch. A 
lawyer in Milwaukee*was defending a handsome | 
young woman accused of stealing from a large unoc- 
cupied dwelling in the night time, and thus he 
spake in conclusion: } 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, I am done. When I eins | 
with enraptured eyes on the matchless beauty of this peer- 
less virgin, on whose resplendent charms suspicion never 
dared to breathe; when I behold her radiant in this glo 
rious bloom of lustrous loveliness, which angelic sweetness 
might envy but could not eclipse; before which the star ot 
the brow of night grows pale, and the diamonds of Brazil 
are dim; and then reflect upon the utter madness and folly 
of supposing that so much beauty would expose itself to 
the terrors ¢ n empty building in the cold, damp dead | 
of night, when innocence like hers is hiding itself amidst 
the snowy pillows of repose; gentlemen of the jury, my | 
feelings are too overpowering for expression, and I throw | 
her into your arms for protection against this foul charge, 
which the outrageous malice of a disappointed scoundrel | 
has invented to blast the fair name of this lovely maiden, | 
whose smile shall be the reward of the verdict which I | 
know you will give!” 



















The jury acquitted her without leaving their 
seats. 

Henry Exutson, of Herkimer, New York, was a 
man of sound judgment and acknowledged integrity. | 
A neighbor of his, by the name of John F——, was | 
voted by universal consent a ‘‘ hard-faced” man. | 
After F *s death his disconsolate friends erected | 
to his memory a costly monument with a wordy in- | 
scription enumerating his many virtues. Ellison 
being called upon as a neighbor to render assistance 
in raising the marble shaft over the last resting- | 
place of his departed friend, after the stone was in its 
place, and every thing completed, sat down and read 
over the inscription. Pondering on the subject a 
few moments, and as if communing with the spirit 
of the departed, he was overheard to say, “ John, if | 
you could arise and read that inscription, you would 
think that you had got into the wrong grave !” 





Somer years ago Derby, the great phrenologist, 
lectured in the old court-house of Joliet, Illinois. 
During the afternoon previous to the lecture varjous | 
citizens called at the rooms of the lecturer, among | 
whom were the late Judge H and the late W. | 
E. L . both at that time practicing attorneys in 
the Fourth Judicial District. At that interview it 
was agreed between the lecturer and the two law- 
yers that when persons were placed before him for 
the purpose of an examination of heads, that he 
should give a certain lawyer in town (now Member of 
Congress) a particular style of character, and that 
when their man was placed on the stand before the 
lecturer they would notify him by certain signs 
When evening came the old court-room was filled to 
its utmost capacity, and after an able lecture the au- 
dience were informed that the lecturer would be blind- 








folded, and that persons could be placed before | 
without announcing their names, and he would 
their several characters as from a book. The M. ( 





| was of course brought forward, and after cer 





nificant ‘‘ ahems” the lecturer commenced mani; 
ing the cranium of his subject. Full fifteen mi 
were occupied with thumb and fingers, measuri: 
calculating, without uttering a word. The im 
audience were as still as so much flesh and | 


| could be. Not a whisper, not a shuffle of a 


could be heard. Finally the lecturer seemed to | 
settled the que stion as to the prepond rance of t 
mental powers of his subject, and exclaimed, ‘| 
dies and gentlemen, this man is a perfect peacock 

One of the soldiers tells the Drawer of a sudden 
discovery of the ‘ politics” of a family doy 
Dixie: 

Our regiment, he says, was in Northern Missis- 


| sippi, and halting near a fine mansion the boys v 
| making for the chicken quarter, when the lady of 


the house appealed to the Colonel for protection, as 
she was ‘‘a good Union woman, and they all stood 
up for the Government!” Just then one of the chil- 
dren cried out, ‘‘Oh, mother, that horrid Yankee’ 
got Jeff Davis [a big rooster], and is going to wri 
his neck!” There was no further doubt about th 
loyalty of that household. 


A CORRESPONDENT who was among the surr 
dered at Vicksburg, rejoicing that he can once m 
get Harper, and read it, says that he has gain 
more fat laughing over the Drawer than he got from 
all the mules that he helped to eat during the si 








A vINTNER in London sent Lord Derby 
of wine that he recommended as a specific for the 
gout. Afterward he sent to request of his Lordshi; 
an order for some more of the wine ; but Lord Derby 
replied that he preferred the gout ! 





samy 


Rev. Mr. Jones's people made him a tin-wedding 
visit on the tenth anniversary of his marriage, each 
one giving him a present of some article of tin-ware. 
One of his hearers, who had never joined his church, 
presented him with a long tin pen, remarking at the 
same time that he did not give it to him to write any 
longer sermons. The hint was well taken; but Mr. 
Jones instantly answered, ‘‘ I hope they will be long 
enough to reach you, Sir.” 








A younG lady, a teacher in an academy, was also 
a teacher in the Sunday-school. The lesson of the 
day was about the two mrres of the widow, which 
she pronounced mits, Explaining the reason why 
these mits were so valuable, she said that the widow 


| probably knit them herself. 


A soLprer in the army writes to the Drawer 
and says: One night, dark and rainy, Colonel S—— 
and I were coming from Marietta to Camp Orchard, 
where the —— Ohio State Militia were encamped, 
being on the rampage after Morgan. We were rid- 
ing at full gallop, and I told the Colonel that w: 
had passed a sentry. He wheeled and returned to 
the sentinel, asking him why he did not order him 
to halt and give the word. The fellow was busy at 
something, and cried out, ‘‘ Hold on till I load my 
gun!” 

Wuite at Berryville, Virginia, writes an army 
correspondent, we established our lines, and all per- 
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sons residing within them and wishing to go beyond 





em were required to take the oath of allegiance. 
An intelligent ** contraband,” wishing to go through, 
on learning the requisition, very innocently asked, 

‘* What is de oath ?” 

‘‘You must swear to support the Constitution,” 
replied the marshal. 

“Why,” said Sam, ‘‘I can’t hardly support the 





id woman, times is so drefful hard 
The marshal let him pass. 


Tue following came under my observation while 
serving under General Palmer on the Tennessee 
River. There was in Company C of our regiment 
(Forty-second Illinois) a singular genius, familiarly 
known as Jerry, an easy, careless, jovial fellow, 
thinking a maa a man any where, and paying no 
attention to the “shoulder-strapped gentry” any 
more than if they were not about. One day, while 
General Palmer was upon our boat, he was among 











a company of officers, looking with his glass at the 
battle-ground of Pittsburg Landing. 

ear by, and, stepping up to the General, slapped 
him familiarly on the shoulder, and said, “ Say, old 
feller, let me see that thing, will y The of 
expected to see Jerry sent in on bread and water ; 
but, always ready fur fun, Palmer handed Jerry 
his spy-glass. Jerry took it, and very deliberately 
looked it over; and, placing it about two feet fr 
his eye, looked through it. One such look was suf- 
ficient, and turning to the General, with a look of 
extreme contempt, he said, “ Here, take the tarnal 
thing; I can see through it!” and retired amidst the 
shouts of the General and his officers. 


Jerry was 
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In the good old times before the war, writes a 
friend in the lower regions, the candidates for office 
in this Southern country were accustomed to resort 
to strange dodges to conciliate the people and get 
their votes. One of them, in the Old Dominion, 
while stumping the outskirts of his district, came 
early one morning upon a clearing where a solitary 
man was hoeing. Alighting from his horse, he took 
an extra hoe standing by, and commenced working 
very vigorously, at the same time delicately hint- 
ing who he was, and for what purpose he had come. 
The man, however, was obtuse, not seeming con 
us of his visitor’s design till just as the sun was 
sinking beneath the horizon, when he suddenly 
brightened up and said, 

**Wa’al, [reckon you're mighty good at hoein’, and 
if I was only over in Old Virginny I'd vote for you.” 

The dismayed politician did not let the grass grow 
under his horse’s feet till he was safely out of North 
Carolina, where he had labored hard all day for 
naught. 





Tue same correspondent sends the following, 
which is very good—none the worse that it has ap- 


peared before in substance in the Magazine. That | 


time the scene was laid in Lower Mississippi. Very 
likely it happened in several places. Politicians 
are very much alike. 

Another candidate came upon a “poor white 
man,” who had a vote to give, if he did have to do 
his own milking. The candidate, Jones, asked him 
if he should hold the cow, which seemed to be un- 
easy, and the old man consenting very readily, he 
took her by the horns and held fast till the opera- 
tion was done. 


“Have you had Robison [his rival] around here | 


lately ?” he asked. 


DRAWER. 


‘Oh yes,” said the old man; ‘he’s behin 
rn now, holding the calf!” 


This was a little too much; Robison was ahead 





and Jones gave in—just as Cage did, as narrated, 
with a picture of the scene, in the Magazine for 
June, 1862 


Wuey Dr. Paley was dining with the Bishop of 
Durham and a large party an old gentleman re- 
marked, as the subject of domestic life was under 
ission, that he had been married forty years 
id never had the slightest d 
wife. The Bishop was expressing 





rence with his 
reat delight, 
inquired, ‘* Don’t you 
it must have been very flat, m rd?” 





when Dr. Paley very a 





Tom is a bright little boy, and very much attached 
tohis mother. The other day his father came home in 
Iding and finding fault with 
things generally. Little Tom sat and listened until 
he thought it necessary to interfere in behalf of his 


a bad humor, and was se 





mother, when, looking up at his father, he said, in 
a very decided tone, 

“If you did not like her ways, what did you 
marry her for ?” 

I need scarcely add that the weather cleared up at 


once, and that storm was over. 

Tuere is so much drinking in the army, and pa- 
triotism so often sports itself over the wine-cup, to 
the injury of the glorious cause, that it is well for 
soldiers to remember an old saying of Bishop Ken- 
nett, of Oxford, in the times of James the Second. 
He was Proctor of the College, and going his round 
one night he found a party of students engaged in a 
drinking bout, and making a great noise over their 
wine. He reproved them sharply, and ordered them 
to disperse to their several rooms. One of the com- 
pany said to him, 

‘““Mr. Proctor, you will, I am sure, excuse us 
when you are told we are met to drink prosperity to 
the Church.” 

To which the Proctor answered ; 
pray for the Church, and to fight for the Church ; not 
to drink for the Church.” 

Our army boys would do well to pray for the coun- 
try, and fight for the country ; and not drink for the 
country. 


‘Sir, we are to 





‘*O_p Jor” keeps a noted saloon in a basement on 
Leonard Street, and along the front he stretched a 
canvas, upon which, in large letters, was painted 
THE SHADES. Time wore on, and with it was 
worn off the first four letters, leaving the appropri 
ate designation, HADES. Joe still survives; but 
he took down that sign when he was made to under- 
stand the English of it. 





“T am an alien,” says a correspondent of the 
Drawer, ‘‘ and was expatiating the other day upon 
the duty of every good citizen to support the Gov- 
ernment, and declaring myself in favor of the draft 
as the best means of filling up the army. ‘ Yes,’ 
said a friend standing by, ‘I haven’t seen an exempt 
but was in favor of the draft.’” 





Tue Bostonians, even the men in the cemeteries, 
are the smartest people on this planet—or, what is 
the same thing, “in this universal Yankee nation.” 
One of them says, in a letter to the Drawer: 

Having oceasion not long since to ride in an om- 
| nibus, I could not help hearing a part of the conver- 
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sation carried on by a gentleman and lady (probably 
husband and wife), who entered near Mount Auburn. 
They had evidently been in search of a ‘ lot,” and 
although too grave a subject to excite one’s risibili- 
ties, yet the business style in which the gentleman 
spoke of the “City of the Dead” will excuse me for 
furnishing you with one of his observations. “ Ah,” 
said he, “I didn’t go up that avenue which the 
agent wished to show me; didn’t think it worth my 
while. The fact is, the man was anxious to begin | 
a settlement up there.” 

No harm in this; only the idea of “beginning a 
settlement” in such a place struck me as decidedly 
original. 


and Lake Pontchartrain—a regular mosquito para- 
dise. Arrived on the ground the mosquito cha 
took off his shirt and coat, and lay down on his fac 
The insects came in crowds, lighted on his back, and 
biting commenced. If the man scratched he we 
lose his ten dollars ; even squirming was prohibit 
But he stood it like a Trojan; didn’t give utterane 
to a single grunt. Halfan hour passed. The gro 
all around was covered with gorged mosquitoes, w} 
had sucked until they were as drunk as Jud 
and were staggering about in a most discredita 
style. A quarter of an hour ensued: more intoxi- 
cated suckers, and the man as unmoved and indiffer- 
ent asa log. Suddenly one of the gentlemen took 


| two or three strong puffs at his cigar, and then 


Ir was election day—writes a Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent—and Grimes having ‘‘ assisted” on the 
occasion by the deposit of his vote and the absorp- | 
tion of about as much ‘‘old rye” as he could walk | 
unde”, started with two of his neighbors, who were 
in the same state of elevation, to make their way to 
their homes. They had to cross the Brandywine 
Creek by a foot-bridge constructed of a single log | 
thrown across, and hewn flat on the upper side, but 
without any hand-rail to aid in the transit. There | 
would have been no difficulty with a clear head and | 
steady legs in crossing; but with our party it was | 
felt to be not devoid of difficulties ‘‘ under exist- | 
ing circumstances.” However, the creek must be 
crossed. Grimes’s two friends took the lead, and 
with much swinging of arms and contortion of body 
reached the farther side. It was now Grimes’s turn 
to face the music, and, making a bold start, he suc- 
ceeded in getting about one-third of the way over, 
when a loud splash announced to his friends that he 
was overboard. Emerging from the water, it being 
about breast high, he quietly said, as if his course 
was the result of mature deliberation, 

**T guess I'll wade!” 


Tue following is a surgeon’s certificate given to 
one of our militia boys to exempt him from active 
service : 

“June the 18: 1863 milatery fources sir To your on- 
ners John Jeffries is un sound man his Left pulnary Lobe 
is Desardered also the plurer & if you Ceap him in Ser vis 
you wil hav him on your hands Sick when he Cam home 
from Lin Creek in Aprill he was Sick & i atended on him 
thrue his sickness & it Left him un sound man” 


Away in Switzerland wanders one of the Drawer’s 
many readers ; he sits down in Neuchatel and writes 
of his American memories : 

The mosquitoes down on the Mississippi River are 
supposed to be rather large, and tolerably ferocious. 
I am not prepared to believe the story of the man 
who came to look for his cow one day, and found the 
skeleton on the ground and a large mosquito on an 
adjacent tree picking his teeth with one of the horns. 
But I will say that it would take a man gifted with 
considerable imagination to exaggerate the prowess 
of those Southern swamp mosquitoes. We were dis- 
cussing them one night in a hotel in New Orleans, 
when one gentleman of the party told the following 
anecdote : 

‘There was once a man in the city who insisted 
on it that he was mosquito-proof, and who offered to 
lie down in the worst place that could be found and 
let mosquitoes bite him for an hour for ten dollars. 
My friend hearing him make the proposition took 
him at his word, and with several others they both 


|; chucked it on the mosquito chap’s back. First he 


winced, then he squirmed, then he yelled and scram- 
bled up. 

***T have come across a consid’rable number of 
mosquitoes in my life,’ he remarked, scratching with 
one hand and working into his shirt at the same 
time, ‘but I assure you, gentlemen, I never see a 
mosquito like that before. He wasn’t much to hum, 


gentlemen,’ he continued; ‘but when it cumes to 


biting, gentlemen, that mosquito was a snorter.’ 

“ He lost his ten dollars, and went home grum- 
bling that when he made that ’ar bet he hadn’t cal- 
culated on no bumble bees bein’ smuggled in.” 

JUSTICE is sometimes queerly administered, as the 
following letter to the Drawer from California will 
show : 

By a law of this State any criminal is allowed the 
privilege of trial by jury. Recently a juvenile, 
whose occupation is that of apple-peddler, made a 
complaint against a brother vendor of the same fruit, 
for kicking over his basket just as the cars were about 
to leave, and at a time when he expected to make a 
great sale. The culprit demanded a trial by jury.) 
The jury, after hearing the evidence, concluded that 
the defendant did just right, so far as he went, but 
he didn’t do enough: he ought to have flogged the 
plaintiff. But how to bring in a verdict to suit the 
case puzzled them for some time. At last they an- 
nounced that they had agreed, and were brought 
into court. 

“Have you agreed upon a verdict?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Yes, your Honor,” said the foreman. 

‘¢ What is your verdict ?” 

‘“‘ We find the plaintiff guilty,” said the foreman. 

The Judge looked aghast. ‘* Why,” said he, *“ the 
plaintiff is not on trial.” 

The jury were excused for a short time, and the 
Judge proceeded to pronounce sentence on the de- 
JSendant ; when one of the jurymen, as he was going 
out the door, turned and said, ‘‘ Here, Judge, it’s 
that other fellow that’s guilty!” 


” 





Here is an epigram on a charming young lady, 
whose charms improve with every passing year: 
“Is Molly Fowle immortal? No. 
Yes, but she is; I'll prove her so: 
She's fifteen now, and was, I know, 
Fifteen full fifteen years ago.” 





Tris was fairly matched by a remark made in a 
public lecture by United States Senator Howard, of 
Michigan. In the city of Detroit is an excellent 
and eminent lawyer, Judge Lane, who has but one 
failing, and that is simply that he isa bachelor. Re- 





started off for a nice marshy place between the town 


taining all the vivacity, activity, and habits of 
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youth, he is a universal favorite, especially among 
the ladies, to whom he devotes the leisure that an 
extensive practice and his literary tastes will allow. 
Mr. Howard was delivering a lecture on Old Times 
in Detroit, and speaking of the men who were active 
in public life forty years ago, he spoke of “* Judge 
Lane, then and now a promising young lawyer in this 


citv.”. The remark brought down the house with 


applause, in which none joined more cheerfully than | 


the gallant and learned Judge. 

Wurte making examinations of mines in South 
Missouri, I was stopping at a settler’s house, distant 
twelve miles from a post-office. 


my address, was opened, and found to belong’ to an- 
other party of the same name. 
were unique in subject and composition, I made an 
exact copy, and forwarded the original to the right- 
ful owner, who lived near, adding at the bottom, for 
the encouragement of my namesake, ‘‘ Fits are con- 
tagious ; seek a personal interview.” 

‘* Dear Frrenp,—Your letter exprises me werry much 
—it almost give me a dutch chill—I am sorey to larn you 
are in sich a bad situation, and can not coweniently help 
yourself—I am sorey to tell you that i can not help your 


situation—If it was in my power to help you I would help | 
—But John it is out of my power to do so—But i think you | 
are in as good a situation as ever any body was in—for i | 


now 4 single life is as easy a life to live as eny—at best— 
I think it is you may know—I think so—er I would not 
stay single—But John perhaps 
what I do—perhaps the fit has come on you now to marey 


—and when eny body takes that fit—ther notions is | 
changed mitely—at best I think—I dont know for I never | 


had the fit yes But John if the fit has come on you bare 


it paciently as you can—and try to get somebody to say | 
yes—I would be glad to say yes if I could—but it is out of | 


my power--I am always sorey when eny body calls on me 
to help them and I can not—you must excuse me this time 
—your letter was read with great pleasur—these few lines 


leaves me well—and hope when they come safe to hand 


that they will find you enjoying the same blessing—Good- 
by for this time—yours as ever” 


One of my customers, deeply in debt to me, re- 
siding in the West (says a mercantile correspondent), 
failing to respond as he should, I wrote to the Post- 
master for information, and the answer is so satisfac- | 


tory that I must send it the Drawer. 
letters” writes : 


The ‘‘ man of 


“Sm,—The said individual is deft®ct in these parts. 
He vamosed, absquatulated, and made hisself scace, by 
going to the Far West some 4 or 5 years ago. Is some- 
where near Burlington, Iowa. Don't know wheather ‘green- 
backs’ or stated preaching will ever ‘resussitate’ his 
purse or charrackter or not. Hope they will, though; 
and that said resussitation will redown to your favor as 
well as to some others.” 


A RURAL printer, writing to the Drawer, says: I 
am connected with the printing-office in our little 
place, and a few days ago the following advertise- 
ment was handed in: 

“the untersenit has yust oppen a New Saloon well ar- 
ranget & with all kiens of gutt Ligors fittet op in the —— 
Hottel, wehr I invite wieth all my frinds aquentins & 
Strangers too come and satisfie him Selvs that I will do 


all watt is in my Power to content all my costumers with 
the best satisfaction.” 


Ovr “devil,” continues the same correspondent, 
is an eccentric lad, and we have many a good laugh 
at his odd sayings, but could never determine wheth- 
er his comical speeches were premeditated wit or 
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On Saturday the | 
weekly mail came in, and the letter below came to | 


Seeing the contents | 


you think different from | 


859 
only blunders. For instance: he is, or pretends to 
be, very fond of smoking a pipe, and will stand at 
his case at work for hours, puffing out great clouds 
of smoke, to the annoyance of every one near him. 
A compositor ventured to remonstrate with him 
upon his excessive use of tobacco, assuring him that 
the practice was very injurious to one so young, and 
recommending to him to abstain entirely from so 
filthy a habit—at least, not to smoke all the while. 
After a moment’s silence a bright thought struck 
him, and with a bland look of comfortable satisfac- 
tion he proceeded to annihilate all his opponent’s 
argument with the following clincher: ‘‘ Ah, but 
you see, it’s very seldom that I smoke al/ the time !” 

One of the hands being sick, I remarked to him, 
on coming in from dinner, that as Prince was not 
able to work it would be necessary that he should 
set one column that afternoon. After smoking a 
few whiffs in silent meditation he was resolved, and 
bringing his clenched right hand down upon his 
| open left he exclaimed, with great emphasis, “ I'll 
set a column this afternoon, if it takes me six weeks!” 


Tuts is very natural, and undoubtedly true: In 
the good old days of slow coaches and slower mails, 
| when Northern New York was about as far out of 
the world as some of our Northwestern Territories 
| are now, there was gathered around the post-office 
one night, in a small town, quite a crowd, to hear 
the news brought by the stage just in. 

‘““What’s the news?” asked an old fellow, who 
was not so worldly-wise as he might have been— 
“what's the news ?” 

**Martin Van Buren has been appointed Minister 
| to Great Britain,” said a friend at his elbow. 

‘Minister to Great Britain! The idea of his be- 
in’ appinted Minister to Great Britain! Why he 
can’t preach no more than I can!” 

In the early days of Genesee County a Tonawanda 
Indian was indicted for some offense against the laws 
of the great State of New York. The trial took place 
before one Judge E——, then holding court at Bata- 
via. The counsel for the “ aborigine” in his behalf 
| made the motion that the indictment be ‘‘ quashed” 
on the ground that an Indian was not amenable to 
“white laws.” Arguments pro and con were pa- 
tiently heard by the Judge; when the matter was 
settled by his decision: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if so be that 
Indians be folks, the indictment will stand; but if 
so be that they ain’t folks, your vardict will sartain- 
| ly squash.” It is needless to say that the Indian 
was convicted. 


A CORRESPONDENT in San Francisco relates a the- 

| atrical incident : 
| One evening as I was passing the Union Theatre 
| I saw placarded that the eminent tragedian M*Kean 
| Buchanan would appear in his celebrated character 
of Sir Giles Overreach, in The New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. I walked in, and after listening for a few 
moments to the inspiring strains of the orchestra the 
| tragedian appeared before the curtain, apologizing 
| for the sudden illness of one of the principal actors, 
and, with the consent of the audience, substituting 
‘“‘the great play of Othello.” Just as the curtain 
| was rising I saw a rough-looking fellow slowly nav- 
igating his uncertain way down the aisle, evidently 
| pretty drunk, but getting safely seated directly in 
| front of me. He began to pore over the programme 
| which I had discarded, thinking, under the change 
of affairs, that it would be of little use to me, 
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Throughout the first act, while ‘‘Old Buck” was 
stamping about and performing with his usual vig- 
or of voice and action, I saw my tipsy neighbor look- 
ing alternately at his bill and the stage, as though 
he found some difficulty in reconciling the course of 
events; but whatever he thought he said nothing 
till the curtain had descended, then turning around 
and grasping the back of the seat to steady himself, 
he asked, in a hoarse, husky whisper, which was 
“ Sir Giles,” pronouncing the G hard. 

Although somewhat amused, I answered soberly, 
“ He is playing Othello, not Sir Giles,” 

He looked a little confused at first, then straight- 
ened up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I ain’t so drunk as I 
thought I was!” 


A CORRESPONDENT from Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, informs us that when the rebel army was 
on the march from that place to Gettysburg, sev- 
eral privates stopped at the hotel of Mr. John Brown, 
in Fayetteville, and inquired for ale. Mine host 
informed them that he was just out of that article. 
One of the rebs remarked that they were going to 
Baltimore, and there they would get plenty. A few 
days after, when the rebs were retreating from Get- 
tysburg, Brown happened to meet this same man on 
the South Mountain. He asked him if he had got 
any Baltimore ale. ‘ No,” replied Johnny Reb; 
‘* we only got as faras Gettysburg, where the Meade 
was too strong for us, so we had to give up the Bal- 
timore ale.” 


Tue influence of personal appearance is sharply 
illustrated by the following story, told by a friend, 
now an officer in the army : 

I was at Washington City in the spring of 1861, 
and while there I met an old and valued friend, 
whom I had not seen for many years. He had been 
much of the time since I had last met him in the 
Far West, and was then at Washington applying 
for a very important appointment in one of our Ter- 
ritories. 

One day, during a long walk, he discussed his 
chances of sttcess, and I inquired whether he had 
called upon or had been presented to Secretary s——-, 
who had the appointment at his disposal. He re- 
plied that he had not. I then proposed to accom- 
pany him at once and introduce him to the Secre- 
tary; but he shook his head, saying, ‘‘I am too 
sharp for that; he might play big Indian on me.” 
I insisted upon his going with me; but he declined, 
remarking that it might be advisable for some ap- 
plicants, of fine personal presence, to present them- 
selves to the appointing power, but for applicants 
of his size and appearance it would be probably best 
to be personally unknown. My friend was a small 
man, and not decidedly handsome, but had a good 
face and fine head, with plenty of brains in it. I 
ridiculed the idea that his personal appearance should 
injure his prospects. He replied by saying, ‘ Let 
me tell you a story. 

“When I was Territorial Secretary of —— Ter- 
ritory it devolved upon me, in the absence of the 
Governor, to act in his stead in megotiating a treaty 
with certain Indian tribes, who had their homes far 
distant from the seat of the Territorial Government ; 
and after due preparation, and with a proper escort, 
under command of Major M of the army, we 
set out upon our journey, and in due time reached 
the place appointed for holding the council. We 
found a large number of chiefs of several tribes, ac- 
companied by their squaws and warriors, awaiting 
our arrival. A few days were spent in making our- 





selves agreeable to the breechesless chiefs, a 
receiving official calls, and in making present 
the warriors and their squaws. 

“On the day appointed for the opening of 
council I, as the representative of the President , 
the United States—the Great Father of the Indi 
—accompanied by the officers of the army, i 
preters, and secretaries, repaired to the council-h: 
and found quite a number of savage statesmen 
ed upon the places prepared for them, as 
any body of Roman Senators. But it was soon 


t 








that there were several absentees, and among W 
the head chief of a large and influential tribe, w) 

was a large man and great warrior. We took ¢ 

seats in silence, and waited until the day had 
away, and still the chief and his friends did not fayor 
us with their presence. The council adjourned t 
meet next day ; and in the mean time the absente: 
were sought for, and inquiries were made as to t! 

cause of their absence. The principal chief, Bufial 
Horn, appeared unusually reserved and morose, a1 
refused for a long time to assign any reason for a 
senting himself; but finally, upon being reproached 
with acting in bad faith toward his Great Father in 
refusing to go into the council, he, with much ex 
citement in his manner, replied in his own lan 
The sum and substance of which, being int 

was, that he was a great chief, had come long 
tance to see his Great Father and make treaty wit! 
him, and had been greatly disappointed in not find 
ing him there, and in seeing that he was represente 
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by so small a specimen of the ‘ pale faces’ as 1 was 
that he was big chief, and great warrior, and « 
make no treaty with such a looking man as th 
Governor ; and that if the Great Father could not 
come himself to make treaty with a great chief lil 
him, and would not send a larger and better-looking 
man than the Governor, Indians would make 1 
treaty at all. And no argument nor persuasi 
could induce him to change his resolve. 

“ He felt that the dignity of his chieftainshi 
involved, and we were forced to install Major M— 
in my stead as Governor, and representative of th 
Great Father. The Major was a large, fine-looking 


man, and besides, was a great warrior; and he fully 
met the chief's ideas of official dignity. The coun- 
cil met next day, and the big chief was satisfied 
He was spared the humiliation of playing seco: 
part to a small man who was not a warrior; 
after some pow-yows, preserts, smokes, speeches, 
and Indian grunts, the treaty was made and signed, 
and I was taught that small men are not always 
appreciated by men in the ‘chief’ places of Gov- 
ernment; and you will therefore excuse me if I do 
not accept of your kind offer to present me to the 
‘head chiefs’ of the State Department.” 

Whether the applicant was ever presented to the 
Secretary I can not tell, but he failed to receive th 
appointment. 





GEORGE PENN JOHNSON, one of our most eloquent 
stump speakers, who loves a good thing too well t 
let it slip upon any occasion, addressing a meeting 
where it was a great point to obtain the Irish vote, 
after alluding to the Native American party in n 
flattering terms, inquired, ‘‘ Who dig all our canals? 
Irishmen. Who build our railroads? Irishmen. 
[Great applause.] Who build all our jails? Irish- 
men. [Still greater applause.] Who fill all our 
jails? Irishmen!” This capping climax, if it did 
not bring down the house, did the Irish, in a rush for 
the stand. 

Johnson did not wait to receive them. 











i emi neae 


“Oh, Granpma! Augustus and the girls are getting up a Tableau of Neptune and the Water Nymphs, and they 
want you to come and be a Porpoise.” 


Noble conduct of Epwry, who is determined to recover ANGELUNA’S Parasol, in spite of what may be the Rebel 
Pirate in the distance. 
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A FISH STORY. 
* Call that a big Brook Trout, Governor! 


It’s nothing to one that I hauled out the other day! 



















A SUGGESTION OF COLOR. 
‘* Look here, Aunt Kitty, Jake says the Trout won't touch any thing but a Figry Rep Fiy now, Just let me 
have a lock of your Hair to make one with, It’s just the shade!" 





Foshions for Movember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
VoiGT Jrom actual articles of Costume. 





Figures 1 AND 2.—PROMENADE Dress AND Griru’s PARDESSUS. 














may be made of any single-colored material, at 
the pleasure of the wearer. The trimming is of 
velvet passamenterie. 
The Grru’s Parpessvs is of crimson cloth, with 
braided ornaments. 
The Sacqve may be either of cloth or silk. The 
one figured above is of a heavy silken fabric styled 
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HE Promenapve Dress on the preceding page | 





Fiaure 3.—SAcQuE. 


Matelassée, which presents a quilt-like appear- 
ance. 

Pardessus are now sometimes seen of the most 
brilliant colors—scarlet, blue, etc., ornamented with 
embroidery in silk, silver, or gold, with velvet ap 
pliques of elaborate design. Good taste will of 
course confine these to the carriage, opera, or festive 
occasions. 



























